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PREFACE. 



The Author, in submitting the following 
Obsebvations to public notice, is alone 
influenced by his love for the Arts. 

Having found from expeiience that the 
architectural descriptions of the buildings on 
the Continent which have been usually g^ven 
by Travellers were not sufficiently iexplanatory 
or detailed, either in regaxd to outer form, 
materials, or internal decoration, he was 
induced while passing through France and 
Italy to take Notes and Sketches of the 
principal Structures which appeared to him 
most worthy of attention: and if he has 
conveyed a more certain outline of their 
beauties and defects than has been hitherto 
given, in a general way, his object is attained. 
It has been his particular wish to afford 
correct and satisfactory information to those 
whose pursuits may incline them, but who 
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may never have an opportunity, to visit those 
countries. 

In regard to the style and composition of 
the Work, the Author fiilly relies on that in- 
dulgence which may be fairly claimed by one 
whose time has been chiefly devoted to the 
study of his Art. 
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FBANCE ASD ITALY. 



1 WILL endearour, in as clear a manner as I 
am able, to give a faithful account of the architec- 
ture of France and ItaJy, with remarks on the 
painting and sculpture, written from sketches and 
memoranda made on the spot during a Tour 
through those countries iii the latter end of the yew 
160S and the beginning of 1803: together with 
various reflections respecting the arts in general-; 
and some local observations on the diiferent parts 
I visited,, which are occasionally introduced to 
relieve the unavoidable dulness of technical de- , 
scription. 

I landed at Calais from the packet j and here 
the shore is so extremeljjr flat, that, at the time of 
low water, passengers are under the necessity of 
beingcarriedonmen'sshouldersevenfromthediip's- 
boat to land. The pier, which runs out as a pro- 
tection to the harbour, is constructed with wooden 
piles, connected together in diflerent directions, 
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and the spaces between them -are filled in with 
large rough stones; the upper, part, on which 
people walk, is coyered with" planking: but the 
whole appeared to be in a neglected state. 

The only public buildings worthy of observation 
in this town, are the church of Notre Dame and 
the town-hall, constructed chiefly with stone ; but 
they have no beauty of architecture either within 
or without to excite particular attention from the 
artist. The church is a heavy Gothic structure, 
and, as usual, in all Roman-catholic countries, 
foims a cross on the plan : and that which may be 
considered as a great advantage to the interior of 
the (lurches on the continent is, that they are al[ 
without pewsj so that on entering them you haVe 
a complete and uninterrupted view of the whole 
at oncej which is the case only in our metropolitan 
churclies. The seats used by those who attend 
them, are moveable benches and chairs. At the 
feast end of the cathedral is the chapel of the Virgin 
Muy, the piftn of which makes an oval;' the walls 
»te enriched with double Corinthian pilasters sup^ 
porting an entablature, and large circular^ieaded 
windows are placed between them. Above the 
entablature is an attic with oval windows over 
those below, and thence a dome springs with a 
lantern tu the centre, which afifbrds additional 
light to the interior. I Jhought the general char 
racter of this chapel pleasing; but as the inside i» 
finished' with common plastering, it had, never- 
theless, a great meanneira of appearance. Several 
indifferent pictures are seen against the wails: 
one represents a shipwreck, executed in the year 



1753, by P. Isaac; another is from the Revela- 
tions, done in the year 1731, by T. de Feburci 
and a third shews Christ on the cross, by VaKerano, 
painted in 1710; beside a few other bad pro- 
ductions. 

Tlie interior of the church consists of a nave, 
with two aisles: the pavement is laid in black 
and white marble squares; andthe great altar-piece 
is of marble, adorned with the Corinthian ordef. 
Although the church itself is in the Gothic style of 
architecture, there appears on the north side of it 
a IJoric portico of a modem description. 

The streets of this strongly-fortified town are of 
a good width, and tolerably well paved; but, like 
other places in France, they have no foot-pave- 
ment: and the only fresh water the inhabitants 
can obtain is the rain, which they carefully pr»« ■ 
serve in public cisterns and reservoirs. 

Before a foreigner is permitted to leave Calais, 
his passport must be countersigned by the secret- 
ary of the commandant; who, at the same time,' 
minutes down in a book a particular description 
of his person. 

From Calais I went in the diligence to Boulogne, , 
the harbour of which, even at hig^ water, is only 
capable of admitting small vessels: and thence I 
proceeded to Montreuil, which is well fortified on 
all sides. The streets of this town are 'open and 
clean, and the bouses are built in a very neat styl« 
of architecture, stuccoed on the outside; but 
many of them are no more than two stories in 
height.. Since the Revolution, this place, which 
was formerly much recocted to by. the best &milies 
■ a , - . 



in France for the s^ubrity of its air, being only a 
few miles frmn the sea, is now almost forsaken. 
Some fine Gothic churches and convents, which 
stood as ornaments to the town, were demolished 
at that unhappy period, and remain but heaps of. 
rubbish. Montreuil is situated- on an eminence, 
and commands a delightful view of the suf-round- 
ing country. 

Amienst the capital of Picardy, was the-next 
place, of note I arrived at. This city boasts one 
of the finest Gothic cathedrals on the continent, 
built in the 13th century, and the architecture of 
it is so exquisite in polpt of workmanship, that the 
French significantly call it un beau morceau. At 
Amiens Iwas told that itwas designed by an English 
architect. The plan is in the shape of a cross : the ' 
fafode is loaded with an exuberance of figures, saints 
in niches, and sculpture of various devices j and the. 
sid^ over the aisles^ have flying buttresses, with 
windows between : but the interior, though com- 
paratively small, may be considered as a perfect 
model of this species of architecture in its more 
simple and unadorned character, somewhat resem- 
bling the wes( p^t of , Winchester cathedr^ In the 
front are tbcee dooi's; and over the principal one, 
in the centre, between the two side-towers, appears 
the grpat window, which gives the largest shwe of 
light to the nave, as is uiiial in buildings of this de- 
scription. Abput tiie large entrance, is a repre- 
sentation of the judgment-day, in sculpture, beside 
other emblems and decorations. The spire rises 
directly over the intersection of the cross, and is 
beautifiilly light: it decreases to a point, in ap- 
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pearance its small as a needle, and ii univereally 
admired for its form and construction. 

In this, as well as in many of theGothiccathedrals 
of our own conntry, the interior is de&ced by the 
improper introduction of Greek or Roman archi- 
tecture. All the altar-pieces of the lateral ctiapels 
are of this descripti<Hi} which must erer give oSence 
to a taun of true taste and science: and although 
the association cannot be deemed so monstrous 
as what Horace mentions in. the opening of his 
Art of Poetry, still I believe a man of nice dis- 
crimination would almost as soon see the one as the 
other ; for what can be more absurd than the con- 
founding of two absolute and distinct species of 
architecture in the same building ? "Were an 
architect to design a Corinthian entablature, sup- 
ported with all the fire orders in a promiscuous 
intercolumniation, he would not, in my opinion, 
commit a grosser solecism in the grammar of- his 
art, nor do so much violence to the propriety and 
fitness of things: because, in the one instance/he 
only uses the sune sort of architecture improperly ; 
but in the other, hfe jombles' together indiscrimin- 
ately two separate and incongruous styles, hostile 
to each other in all their proportions, principles, 
and character. 

Behind the great altar appears a chef-tCmacre of 
sculpture, representing the figure of a child weep- 
ing : and so exquisitely welt has the artist deline- 
ated the passion, that the tears really seem to run 
down his marble cheeks in " piteous chasel" 

The city swarms with beggars, frho, the moment 
they hear ^i Ikigli^unftn i« amved, b«set the inn 
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in crowds, *nd become extremely troublesome by 
their importunities. When they look at Mon* 
sieur Anglois, they really fancy that his body, like 

. the candlesticks of Solomon's temple, is made of 
poire gold. I had, however, Fesolved from the 
beginning, that my pocket should never be mate- 
rially injured by my vanity j and I endeavoured, 
<as much as was in my power, to persuade them 
to the contrary. The princely magnificence in 
wdiich, the Marquis Cornwallis lived while the 
negociation for peace was going on with France, 

'. and the noble liberality he so worthily displayed 
in his high situation to the poor during his resid- 
ence at Amiens, induced them to think that the 
wealth of England is inexhaustible ; and tauglit 
th&n to expect the s^uue munificence on every 
occasion, without once considering the different 
degrees and conditions of those whom they solicit 
for charity. 

The whole city is well planned, and the streets 
are open and spacious : the houses are stuccoed 
on the surface with considerable architectural de- 
corations, end make aUogether a handsome ap- 
{>earance. 

Departing from Amiens ibr Paris, at a, small 
distance out of the direct road lies the palace of 
Chantilly : here are to he seen the remains of the 
supefb dwelling of the family of Conde, formerly the 
boast of France. The princip^ building, which is a 
•mixture of the French with the castellated styie of 
architecture, has been defaced, and stripped of its 
ornaments botJi within and without ; but the stables, 
^perhaps the iinest in Eurc^, are tolerably perfect. 

nj. .,e;o()gic 
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Those ricfaly-cultivated ganleus— once adoroed with 
sculpture, refreshed by fouotains, and shaded with 
pines «»d orange-trees— in which ihe greatest men 
of France have walked with wonder and delist, 
are now despoiled of all their beauties, and appear, 
in a comparative sense, no better than a desert ! 
- The road to Paris is rendered agreeable by a 
variety of vineyards to be seen on each side of 
it, combined with other pleasing scenery. Yet 
nothing can be more £ttigning than travelling 
through France, owing to the rough pavement of 
the roads, and the ponderous carriages in which 
you ride. Upon Mitering Paris, I was much struck 
with the noble gateway of Lewis XIV. designed 
by Blondel. It is composed of stone, and has a 
large archway in the centre : on each side appears 
a square passage for' the convenience of persons 
on foot ; and over these entrances are ornatnents 
in the diape of pyramids, which are adorned with 
figures, beside shields, spears, armour, and other 
military instruments. On the top of the arch is 
an entablature of the Corinthian order, with a 
blocking above, enriched with scroll-work ; and 
in the frieze is this inscription, " Ludamco tnagno." 
Immediately under the entablature is a long pannel, 
containing bass-reliefe relating to the history of 
I*ewis XIV. Notwithstanding there is no column 
por pibster used in this structure, it has so striking , 
an effect that it ie imjiossible to pass it without 
admiration. 

The dwdling-houses at Paris are generally very 
lofty, containing five and six stories, and sometimes 
morcv They are mostly built with rough istones. 
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Gtuccoed on the outside i their roofii are covered 
with red tiles; and almost every window has a hal- 
cony, onuimented with architraves, or some other 
design. It is true that the city itself bears no kind 
of comparison with London in point of cleanliness 
and comforts ; still the architecture prevailing in 
the palaces, theatres, and other public buildings 
of a modern date, possesses a boldness aiid magiii> 
ficence superior to our own capital. Many of their , 
fa9ade8 are adorned with handsome projecting por-. 
ticos of different orders,- as may have been thought 
most suitable to the building to which they belong i 
and if they are not altogether unobjectionable in 
point of architectural purity, they are, nevertheless, 
much to be preferred to any of the modern struct 
tures even in Rome and other Italian cities. The 
habitations (or hotels as they are called in France) 
of persons of distinction are usually entered through 
a wide gateway, which leads to the court-yard ' 
' within, and thence to the various apartments ; as is 
the case in Florence, and other places on the con-; 
tinent. The interior streets of the city are very 
narrow ; but the suburbs or boulevards which savr 
round it are wide and spacious, and by having 
rows of trees on each side of them they assume, in 
some instances, the resemblance of a grove or mall. 
In rainy weather, the water drops from the roofe of 
the houses for want of. water-pipes, in a manner 
very annoying to pedestri^s ; and the want of a 
foot-pavement for the safety and accommodation 
of those who waJk, appeared to me a serious incon- 
venience in a large and populous city. In the 
nigld-time the streets are e&tremely da^ arising 
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from the anall quantity of lamps allotted to them, • 
which are suspended io th^ middle of the high- 
way in a very singular mamier — that is, by a rope 
Stretching from one house to the other opposite. 
The laiqps are let dow^ by a pulley to be lighted ; 
fK> that carri^es are compelled to stop for. a while, 
if they h^ipen to be passing at that time. The 
rope is f^tened and locked up in an iron funnel or 
case, which isiixed in the wail of the house, five or 
flix feet from the ground, and which no person 
can op»i but the lamplighter. 

The Seine is about 400 feet wide on an average^ 
handsomely b'anke'd with large freestone, and 
runs through the metropolis, dividing it into 
two parts, which communicate with each other 
by nine bridges; those which lead to the small 
island called la Cite, in the middle of it, are very 
jnconsijlerable. This river often contains but 
a small quantity of water, which appears thick and 
muddy : and being, at the .same time, very narrow, 
when co)np^ed with th^ noble Thames it cannot 
be said to be much better than a ditch ; likewise 
the water it affords is reckoned unwholesome for 
drinking. 

. Among all the Bridges at Paris, the only one thid: 
appeared to me in any degree remarkable is that 
opposite the place of Lewis XV. which consists 
office archesofaveryiight construction; — they form 
segments of a circle, and are so extremely flat, that 
the centre arch, whose span iseighty-eightfeet,only 
rises eleven feet fronLthe springing. The side-arches 
bear the same proportions. On the top of the 
bridge is a handsome balustrade 4 and against the 



piers, which are eleven feet wide, are circular but* ' 
tresses all the way up. 

The first great object of public attention, partir 
oilaFly to foreigners and artists, is the central rau- 
sram, or the immense gallery of the Louvre; con- 
taining such a collection of paintings as is not, and 
I might almost dare to say never was at any former 
period of the world, to be seen at one view together. 
Let anyperson imagine a room 1^500 feet in length, 
and the whole of the walls on each side hung with 
the most choice and celebrated pictures of every 
description, selected from the first galleries in the 
Italian states, combined with the productions of 
other countries— and the conception alone must 
amaze him. The wid^i oi the room' bearing 
no proportion whatever with the length, when 
viewed at either of the extreme ends, the perspec* 
tive makes it appear as if you were looking through 
a telescope. 

In different parts of the gallery young artists 
are seen labouring from morning till night, in 
laudable endeavours to imitate the works of those 
great masters which are before them. At all 
reasonable times they have free access to this 
«xbibition, and •u'e permitted to take into the gal- 
lery their easels, and other implements necessary 
for the prosecution of their studies. 

Considering these extraordinary means of im- 
provement, it is but natural to suppose that the 
progress in the art of painting must be rapid at 
.Paris : yet were I called upon to give a fair and 
impartial opinion on the woHcs of the existing 
artists in Fruice, I should, without wishing to de- 
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grade the one or magnify the other, declare th«in 
to be, in my own judgment, many years behind 
the Academy of this kingdom in almost every 
iMwich of this arduous profession. Again, in travels 
■ling through Italy, ^cperience soon teaches that 
no examples, however excdient, will lead the 
student to perfection, unless they be accompanied 
-with real genius. Thus we see the Italian painters 
of the present day the merest daubers in the world, - 
with the most perfect specimens of the first masters 
continually b^re their eye$ : and yet, in times 
past, the schools of Italy have produced the ablest 
painters, seulptors, and architects ; of which we 
-need no other proof than those renowned works ' 
♦hey have left behind thMn— the everlasting monu- 
ments of their fame I 

But, to return to tbegallery. — MagniBcentasthe 
eight of this prodigious collection must appear to 
«veTy beholder, lie cannot help lamenting, in some 
degree, the means by which the larger part of it 

was acquirec] " Hie gorgeous peaces, the 

solemn temples," the sacred altars, the silent con- 
vents, the public buildings, and the private dwell- 
ing, all have been plundered and profaned to 
snake up the sum and measure of this most stu- 
pendous spectacle [ Nor can a lover of the arts, 
iirom motives of a very different nature, refrain 
irom regret, when he feels, which he must do the 
moment he enters the gaUery, that it is not cal- 
cinated to di^lay this most valuable and splendid 
assemblage even to moderate advantage. On 
each side it has windows which come within three 
«r four feet of the floor; so that the rays of 

nj. .,eio()gle 
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light nearly form Tight angles with the pictures 
opposite, instead of being thrown upon them in 
fiome more oblique direction; and the pictures 
hung against the piers, between the apertures, have 
but juBt light enough, bad as it is, to shew their sub- 
jects, not in the least the brilliancy of thdr colour- 
ing. .1 never could view a picture under these 
circumstances with any degree of satisfaction.— 
Now, if the light could not have been introdnced 
from above, still the effect might have been greatly 
improved by dividing the whole length of the gal- 
lery into separate chambers, and shuttings up the 
lower part of. the windows ; then the paintings 
migltf haveb^n placed against the cross-partitions, 
bj which means they would have received the 
light in a much more advantageous manner : and 
-a door-way being left in the centre of each room, 
the vista of the gallerynught have been preserved; 
while the extent of the olgect, in my own opinion, 
would rather have been increased than diminished 
by the endless suit of apartm^s visitors must have 
passed through. 

. To attempt ^ny thing by way of illustration of 
the pictures would be absurd, as their names alone 
are numerous enough to fill a volume. Baphael, 
Guido, Rubens, Titian, Paul Veronese, Corregic^ 
Claude de Lorrain, Pousin Vandyke, Holbeen, 
Rembrandt, Julio Romano, Caracci, Teniers, 
■Wouvermans, Lebrun, and nearly all the cele- 
brated painters of a former age, have contri- 
buted to this display of genius. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear mentioning one of the paintings 
ip particular, becauEie I think it has nQt its equal i« 
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Hie world ;— I mean the Transfiguration .of Christ, 
by Raphael : in point of composition, drawing, 
and colouring, it may &irly be ranked the nephts 
vUra of the art. This picture was placed at the 
head of his coffin when he lay in state at Rome, 
as a* tefitimony of his rare talents. 

Upon the same floor, and adjoining the large . 
gallery, are two other chambers, used for the ex- 
hibition of the various works of living artists in 
painting and architecture; the last of which I 
thought the first in merit. 

Below stBATs are the different halls, which con- 
tain a superb collection of antique statues, groups, 
and busts, principally the spoils of Italy. Among 
them is the Venus of the capitol, the Antinous, the 
dyinggladiator,theDiscobolus,t(ie Torso of Michael 
Angelo, various statues of the muses, ^so of Greek 
and Roman philosophers, and other renowned 
characters of antiquity, with a multitude of busts 
of different sorts; above all, the Apollo of Belvi- 
dere, and the group of Laacooo, brought from 
Rome : and by this time they are in possession (rf 
theVenusde'Medidjformerly the prideof Florence. 
These celebrated and inimitable antiques need no 
other eulogium than this— that when in their on- 
ginal situations, the greatest men of different 
periods travelled from the most distant parts of 
Europe to contemplate their excellences, on con- 
secrated ground. And though locality can neither 
add nor subtract from their intrinsic value, still I 
am inclined to think, that, in the breasts of the clas- 
sical part of mankind, the sufferings of the Laacpon 
must have excited more pity, imd the nobleness of 
the Apollo more admirationi when they formed. 
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wfaich they did for ages, the venerable omamciits of 
tlie Vaticanj and thatthe Venus de' Mediciinflamed 
her l6vers more when she displayed her charms as 
goddess in the tribuna of Florence, and attracted 
her admirers there from every quarter of the globe, 
than she can reasonably be expected to do since 
she has been violated as a spoil, and become a 
captive in a foreign land. 
After th6 great gallery, the next public building 

- most likely to engross the stranger's attention is 
the Palais Royal, because it is a place of pastime 
and public resort. It is surrounded by shops,coffee- 
houses, and rooms for gaming. This palace forms 
an extensive quadrangle within, and makes a mag- 
nificent appearance in point of architecture; at the 
iame time, some of the proportions of the exterior 
are far from being good. The facades within the 
quadrangle consist of a continued open arcade 
below, with a fluted composite pilaster on a pedestal 
to each pier, which runs up two stories, and bears 
an appropriate entablature: over the arches are 

' handsome square-headed windows in recesses, with 
balustrade balconies : above the entablature is an 
attic, set back so as to form a kind of gallery ; and 
the elevation finishes with an ornamental balustrade 
and vases. 

Athough this edifice has a rich and sumptuous 
appearance, it is by fer too crowded in its parts 
tople&se an eye of true taste. The pilasters are 
placed so closely together, that the arches and the 
windows above look as if they were thrust in ; and 
they are also too narrow to be of a pleasing pro- 
I>ortion : whereas, had the intercolumoiation been 
increased, these evils might have been avoided. 
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and the building altogether would have had a 
much finer and bolder e£fect. The arcade,aswell w 
the garden within the quadrangle embellished with 
orange-treea and gravel-walks, afford an agree- 
able promenade for the Parisians. 

The national library also forms on the plan a 
' quadrangle, and is an extensive structure, in the 
French style of aixhitecture. The mauuscriptsand 
scarce books have beei^ much increased by the 
treasures of the conquered cities of Italy ; and it 
may now be truly said to exceed any thii^ <d the 
sort perhaps in the world. The books are arranged 
round the outer wall, so that tlte light is ad- 
mitted by the windows in the quadrangle; and so 
extensive is the collection (absurdly said to be 
300,000 volumes) that you cannot walk throu^ 
the libfiuy without astonishment. Among tlie 
manuscripts are some original letters of Henry IV. 
of France, and Henry VIII. of England. In a 
small room where the medals and other curiositieft 
are preserved, I remarked a golden heart, in which 
was found the heart of Anne de Bretagne, quern of 
LewisXII.: also a Iwge silver Roman plate, taken 
out of the Rhone, called the shield of Scipio ; 
and the^ fine steel armour of Francis I. This 
library is open daily, and the meanest person 
has free access, with the use of pen, ink, and 
paper. 

In a small recess is. a group representing Ptunis^ 
BUS, with Apollo and the muses : and in diiSerent 
parts are busts of the French literati. 

At the end of the library the floor is cut away 
to admit two prodigious globes, the celestial aiul 
terrestrial. Tbey are placed in the ground story 
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unclerneath ; and, being thirty feet in circumfereh<:», 
they rise somewhat into the second^ the lower one 
not being sufficient to contain them. On the ter- 
restrial globe, the water, land, cities, and monn'- 
tains, are distinguished with their proper calour9» 
and the objects on the celestial are expressed in a 
similar manner. 

The palace of the Luxemburghj occupied by 
the senate, is a ponderous piece of architecture of 
stone, said to have been built upon the plan of the 
palace Htti at Florence. ■ The facade consists of a 
centre and two projecting wings, three stories in 
-height ; the piers between the windows ofeach story 
are adorned with' double columns, bearing their 
own separate entablature. The first story has the 
Tuscan, the second the Doric, and the third the 
Ionic ; and on them appears a high and ugly roof: 
the columns are encumbered with circular rusticf^ 
resembling so many millstones, which are as ab- 
surd as they are tasteless. Within this palace is 
the new hall, for the conservative senate ; con- 
structed neariy upon the same plan as the 
Olympic theatre at Vicenza. It also contains a 
handsome library: and in along gallery, lately con- 
verted out of other apartments for that purpose, 
hang the valuable and well-known collection of his- 
torical pictures by Kubens j which, by receiving the 
■light from above, display themselves to evCTy ad- 
vantage. The gardens are laid out in the formal 
French fashion ;— adorned with fountains, temples, 
statues, and vases, like tliose of the Tuilleries. 

With great truth and justice, the colonnade front 
of the Louvre, erected in the reign of Lewis XIV. 
by Perrault, claims the pre-emineuce in regard 
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to cfaaj^ deaign and beauty <^ a)mpo6tti(»i over 
every other modern buUdii^ in France, and was 
very justly pronounced 1^ Voltaire to be " one of 
the most august monumenta of architecture in the 
wtvld." At the same time, nothing can be more 
piepo6teroua than the greater part of the old archi- 
tecture that prevails in the inner court of the same 
sthictUFe.- There are two- stones in the coloonade 
front of the Louvre, said to be 54 feet lon^ 8 feet 
broad, and 14 inches each in thickness. 

A^oining to the Juouvre appears .the Palace of 
the Tuilleries, which was so named by having 
been built on a place where th^ formerly made 
tiles. This edifice was begun in the year 1564^ 
by Catharine de' Medici, and has been smce used 
as the town residence of the kings of France. It 
stands on the banks of the Sdne, with the gar- 
den front facing an extensive place, now called the 
Elysian-fields (where I«wts XVI. was beheaded 
at his own request) ; ^d exhibits a clumsy and in- 
elegant style of architecture, principally after the 
designs of De Lorme. 

The gardens are disposed, - according to the 
French fashion, in geometrical figures, ornamented 
with spacious gravel walks, foimbuns, orange-trees, 
ancient and modem marble statues, vases, &c. In 
France, they have not the least conception that a 
piece of water foiling through their, pleasure- 
grounds m a natural meandering course can be 
an object of beauty ; with them it will not do vjii- 
less constrained and fashioned by art .into the 
shape of a square, circle, octagon, or other defined 
fonn : and, to complete the whole, the water njuat 
c 
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faevowtedoatof tbeihoutbof somesea-fidi, wild 
beabt, or monster; and this is vhat they eraphaiti- 
cally term iitm^oU. llieir shrubbery and trees are 
disposed in no better way; they are generally 
plmted in straight lines, with mathematical pre- 
cision ; and you will often see a fbnzol row of 
onuige-trees, set in tubs, reach from one end of 
the garden to the other, without the least varia* 
timi.— Now, fcM* the pleasure of the contrast, and 
to expose the fklse taste prevailing tihroughFranoft 
in diis respect, I will here quote Milton's beauti- 
ful descriptifm of the Garden of Eden : 



— Hum was this place 



A hMppy nira] seat of Tarioui v 

Grores, whoie nA trees wept odoroiu gums wai. haim, 

Othen, yfbase fruit, buniish'd with golden find, 

Hung Bjniable : — Heipenaji fables true, 

If true here only— and of delicious tute ; 

Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flockt 

Grazing the tender herb, were interpos'd ; 

Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 

Of eome imguous valley spreftd her store. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grape, and goitly creeps 

Luxuriant ; meanwhile, murmuring waten fall 

Down the slope hills, disperst, or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams.^^ 

The gardens of tins palace are open to the pnb- 
li^ and present a fiishiondble promenade in the 
evenings. 

CSose to the Tuilleries is La Hace du Carousel, 
or place for military p»:ade; remsrkable for ^ 

n.. .Xnu^glc 
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(bvtt cefefanted brazm honeb, that stood, till kte^ 
^, on the ai^iile ttf die church of St Maik tit 
Venice, lliey aa^ said U be tlte work of Lyvippuk, 
and were brought fion Greece to Rcnne liptia thd 
conqaeat of diat countty. Aftervaids they were 
Muoved ftom die Arch of SeptiAiiui Sevenis to 
GonstantJttople, with the attt of govmnnent ; and 
tiiere tfarr became a, trophy of war to the Venetians. 
. fVocn tiiat time they remained as ornaments to thd 
dty of Venice; tiH the French Revotutaon, making 
an <^cnt^on thrcwg^ the Italian state* botii for 
pleasure utd fttiSt, singled &em out as very suit' 
able suli^ects to de<X)mte die new-built gates of tha 
TuiUeries. 

It i^ often been obterved by artists, dwt tfa« 
Bficients i%rflly formed th«r ammals so well as 
they were accusttnaed to do the human figure; and 
th^e brazen horses I theu^t 8<»ne corroboration 
of the truth of diifi remark : beside which, sointi 
parts bespeidt motion, imd others r^t;— the head^ 
the tail, and the fote-legs, denote thefti to be trot- 
tiflg in a playful attitude ; while both the hind leg« 
remain on the ground, and nearly in th6 daAie posi'- 
tion as if the horses were standing s^ll. In all 
^bability, diis enw was bri^&ally committed by 
the anci^ts for the purpose of better supporting 
the weight of the statue, which they could not do 
DO well on two legs.-^But in the equestriaa status 
of Marcus Aiuelius, at R^e, the hind ]eg tliat 
moi^s fbrward in unison with the opposite fore^ 
leg, is placed on a stone, ot rising part; and which 
I tlunk a smaller blttnish than when, t6 avdd oat 
evil, a greater is cgmmitted by the Uc^«e'a£ ni^ 



ture afid tnith. — Stating these' objectiohs to A 
FrenchmaD ^lio was with me, he replied, " Sir, all 
the world admire them, because the horses are- of 
hiass." True, th^ are' of brass, but that is sot 
sufficient tO'make tbem per&ct Let us hope, for 
the bonoiu" of the arts in England, that the time' 
may never come when a brazen horse, a silver 
Venus, or a golden -Apollo, without ' being aUe to' 
boast the more predous properties of true taste,' 
natural form and beauty, < should in the smallest 
degree engage the study or <;laun the admiration 
<^the fnembers'of the Royal Academy of London, 
mierely because it it niade of a valuable material. - 

The same may hb said of architecture. — Look at 
the works . of Palladio at Venice and Vicenza, 
and the principal part of them will appear to be 
composed of nothing more than brick, stme, 
and plaster; notwithstanding which, I should pity 
the judgment of any. man who could not contem- 
plate these simple, classical, and b^utifiil designs, 
with much, greater delight than all the corrupt and 
meretricious compositions of modem Rome, though 
they be executed in the richest and most varie- 
gated marbles. 

With sorrow, the sculptor perceives- no more the 
fine colossal statue of Lewis X'lV. which stood in 
ha. Place de Victoire. It was 30 feet in hei^t^ 
cast in brass; and at the time of the Revolution 
.ivBs probably melted down for coin. The eques- 
trian statue of Henry IV. which ^tood on the Pont 
Neuf,' and -the equestrian statue of Lewis XV. in 
La.Plate de la Omcorde, with other Bimilar works, 
shared the svne fate. 



'The manu^tray of the' Oobelina tapestiy 
W€ll deserves the attmtkm of the traveller. It ia 
so called from two dyers of tiiat name, who in- 
ventod it in the reign of Francis I. The elaborate 
productions of this manufactory, which hang iit 
the different store-rooms, are equal, in efiect, to the 
oil-painciiigs the workmen imitate ; and the fine; 
historical pieces they execute are so slow in their 
. progress on the looms, that one alone requires seve-. 
ral years to be brought to perfection. They are 
the sole property of the government; and, when 
finished, are either sent as presents to foreign, 
courts, or placed by way of decoration in their own 
palaces and public buildings. 

Towering above other buildings, the Pantheon, 
oi; Temple of Fam^ appears a noble and stately 
edifice. On the plan it forms a Greek cross, 340 
feet in length, and 250 in width ; and its super- 
structure is of the prostylos kind, that is, having a 
portico in the. front only, 'which is of the Co- 
rinthian order. The interior forms four naves, 
decorated -with fluted Corinthian columns; and 
over the centre of the cross is a majestic dome, 
adorned with columns, and windows in the inter- 
columniations. At the time I saw this building, 
the interior was not quite finished. From die cha- 
racter and shape of the dome, or cupola, and other 
parts on the outside, it is pretty evident that when 
Soufflot was designing this structure he had more 
or less in contemplation the exterior of our magni- 
ficent cathedral of St Paul, which it very much 
resembles in its upper parts. 

In the histoiy of tbb architect's lif^'it is re^ 
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teted that bis daya vese abortmed hy tW (q>pori- 
tion he exfieiienced fhm fain enemies leipecting 
list practicafaility of exeentiiig iSae outer attd inner 
domes as he had deugscd them. Uovever, hy 
perqereraace and finrtitode, he. triumpbed over ^ 
likoae ofastades in (he end, And Ins bequoalihed to 
posterity this pieadtxslamQnj'of lua tdents. The 
domes, and erery part of t^ PaatiKCRt wfaateTcr> 
an of stcBie, wdl cloned togC!di£TW.11i. iron. Tho 
vaolt, ormauacrfeum, undemeadtfOonteinsthereceftt 
iambs of Vohaire and Rousanu; aettd here the 
ashes of tfaese two faiaoiis men have been i:emove<t 
lince the Eevolution. It is said that this edifice i» 
destined to be the future se{»ilchxe:Ofall those who 
hereafter beconiie eminently diatii^tiuihed for their 
talents^ or for services rendered to their country. 
On tiK front appears this inscriptiicHi : 

*' Aur grands hommes la patrie reconnoissante." 

The gallery around the dome afFoids a commoiut* 
iog view cf Paris, 

While I waain^wcting t^e Ftwtheon^ a convei»* 
tion accidfflttally arose between my wlf and a sx^ow 
iatendant of the wo^lf^, respecting tl^ c<^mns iwefil 
m the per^tere of th^ dnwie, whiph } pec«eived td 
have the inflated shafts : ajid upon my- infonniog 
him it was a practice not'sanftioned by the afcMtect^ 
of £ngland, he ^tered ijtto ai defonc^ of its pro- 
priety* alleging that Vitruvius had njentiosed ifi, 
and that in his third, book he had piomiaed to givQ 
some po«btive and detailed instructions for the swell- 
ing of columns. Whethec Vitruviua meant tJiat 
shafts of columns should h$ Uuqkest in tho^ ^dtjl^ 

., ..tiooglc 



er that he only spoke «f their viniaUy iqipeuuif 
to, which th^ do, when tboy dimini^ fhun ohq 
third part of ^ height ; ot whetlKf he alluded t« 
«Qme other method <^ diminution i at this late pe« 
nod n^ time ia hard to determine: but allowing 
that it was his intention to inculcate this prin- 
(ii^, we do not find it in any of the remains 
of Grecian architecture (which, according to bis 
own words, he took for his model), if the accounts 
and drawings we have (^ them he correct and 
which there is little reason to doubt In that 
Elaborate work the Antiquities of Athens, by 
StCTrart, thwe does not appfiar any building or 
temple therein delineated, whether of the Dorjci 
Ionic, or Corinthian oider, in winch the swelling 
of the shafbs of columns is to be seen ; so much t9 
Ute contrary, they do not even diminish from the 
third part upwards, but all invariably from th« 
base. See the Doric portico at Athens, the Ionic 
temple of the lUysus, the Corinthian portico cmq* 
monly called the rouains of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympuis, with the other antiquities of Greece. 

Nevertheless, PalUdio, who prof<»mdly studied 
Vitruvius as a great prototype, has dropped into the 
same error ; for, under the head of " Heiia Qonfiax4 
< JHnimttime ^eiie Cpimw iegU iHter^oktnmi t ^ 
PUattri" he undertakes to explain his method pf 
sweUing the shsi^ V£ columns : and Albert) par- 
ried the inflation of columns to s9 g^Wt an <xc«s% 
that he was cowired by Scanwfsi ^r having cQiir 
teibuted more than any man in spoiling the fine 
architecture of the anoents. 

The great cburdi of Notre Danu)* erected in tittt 
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ISA century undo* the reign of Lewis VI. is a 
Gothic building ia the form of a cross, and haa 
' nothing to boast, either within or without, on the 
score of beauty. -In length it is 396- feet, and in 
width 140. The fapade consists of two towers 
and a. centre, in this respect like the west end of 
Westminster abbey, with three doors of entrance- 
Over the doors is a galleiy, or range of niehes 
with figures; above them are Gothic windows 
and a variety of sculptural grotesque orna- 
ments. The towers finish with square tops, and 
have a ponderous appearance. In the interior 
a spacious gallery tuns all round the nave; and 
the columns that divide the nave frdm the -luslest 
are of mixed architecture, while other parts are 
Gothic ; but the whole inside has a dull and heavy 
cfifect. Against the walls of the nave and in other 
places hang a variety of historical pictures iropi . 
sacred history, by Rubens, Carracci, Lafosse, and 
other masters : that by Carlo Vanloo, representing 
the Archbishop of Milan giving the communion to 
the pestiferous, is an excellent and remarkable pic- 
ture. The oak carving of the choir, the four cir- 
cular painted windows at the extremities of the 
cross, and the six angels in brass, as large as lif^ 
under the cupola, struck me as masterly perfonn- 
Mices in their way. 

■ Many of the p^ntinga, the fine tapestry, and 
marble monuments, that formerly beautified- the 
interior of this church, were destroyed or taken 
away during the Revolution. 

The great hall of the National Institute, in the 
Ijouvre (where the society for the encouragement 



of arts and sdences meete), fonas a mignHicfBt 
interior. On the plan it is a handsome pardlelo- 
gram, adoraed on each side with Corindiian co- 
lumns, two of which project from each pier some 
distance from the wall, and from their entablatures 
an. elliptic cdling rises, which is finely painted 
nrith all^orical subjects. Between these project- 
ing parts, that look like a row of tabnuacles, are 
placed the, windows; and between the columns 
are marUe statues, representing the most cele- 
brated men of France. There are tables and seats 
round the room, for the members of the Institute: 
At the entrance door, which is at one end, are 
four caryatides sustaining an elegant gallery; and 
in the evemi^ the chamber is lifted by chan- 
deliers and ^Iver lamps. ^ 

The Halle au filed, or corn-market, is a circular 
building of great extent, stuccoed on the outside: 
It has arches below, and windows above. Wit^un, 
there is a large circular court, surrounded by*aa 
arcade, over which are the granaries; and'^ 
whole edifice is covered with a dome, 120 feet in 
diameter, wholly of wood, which has windows ia 
it to light the interior, exactly resembling those 
in the Prince of Wales's riding-house at Brighton: 

The Hospital of Invalids, established by Len'ls 
XV. is an immense bmiding, very plain on' the 
outside, with several courts within, surrounded 
by two open arcades, one above the other, which 
serve for galleries of communication to the various 
chambers and apartments. 

This .building ailbrds a comfortable asylum for 
aged and wounded soldiers. The wards are sup- 
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pKed intb vater from a well said to be 900 
leet deep, which ib raced by a mill worked by 
horaei, and theoce conveyed to different parts of 
the hospital for the convenience of the in^ 
bitantG. On the eut side of ihe hospital is a 
hands(»ne chapel, oblong on the plan, of a 
anodera date; in which are hung ^ trophies 
4^ victoiy taken from the enemies of the French; 
and I saw but one English colour among them. 
On the outside it is adorned with the Doric 
sod Ctsintluan orders, one above the other, 
crowned with a stately cupola or dome, somewhat 
naembling (thcnigh on a small scale) that of the 
Fastheon at Paris. In the interior are inscribed 
npOft the walls the names of those men who have 
merited national attention, by various acts of he- 
xusm in battle ; but I perceiv^ only one soUtary 
tomb in this chapel, and that is under the dome, 
to the memoiy of Marshal Turenne, which was 
fctottght from St Denis after the Revalation. He 
» rejnesetited xa expiring in the anns of Victory. 
A bafr^lief in bronze is iii the front of the tomb, 
commemorating the battle in which he was killed; 
and there are two female figures, one on each 
^de, personifying Wisdom and Valour. 

In the Gardeo of Planits, utuated on the banks 
«f the SeinCi is the menagerie, which contiuns 
tame and wild animals of diiferent sorts, such as 
camels, dromedaries, monkeys, foreign goats, 
lions, lionesses, bears, &c.; and in large cages 
are eagles,' storks, and other birds. In anotha 
^tached building are elephants, ostriches, ante- 
lopes,^ &C On a high mount in these gardens 
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stattda a circular temple cf fxaw: iheetrtaUatttM 
is suppoitcd by ei^t halbota imtoad of cduiiii^ 
and it finishes at the t(^ withaanuUt^Kitci^olai 
the motto on it is— i^' teremu nm mmmtt/Htrmk 

Beside those edifices ahcady io«Btioaed» tboxe 
are otbcx jHiblic buildings worthy ci aotoe atti»* 
tion, and a vanety of vilk* m tbe sttbufba of 
Paris, in a tasteful style <^ ardiitectnre. Tbe hiF' 
riers, or tqU-gakes, at the ad of the fiotttovardi* 
were designed by an architect nsnod Ije Doax : 
one i^Ksotts an obaesvatoty, aaaotfaer a chapel, a 
third a templ^ Sec. &c. ; aad, howerer they WMy 
he admixed by aotee peraons, it can handly be saib 
to be otherwise than a bad taab^ to give to 
buildings such an appearance aa dees sot briowg 
to tbeir true character.— Tbos^ a cba|>ei and a toU- 
gate seem to have so little saalogy to eack otibcr, 
that their associatioiv ti^dljy con^dere^ beeomei 
extreme^ n^cvlous. 

In an excursifm within a short distance cf Pkib^ 
the, palace of VersaiHes, sitoated twelve vile* 
froD9 it^ OB k)W fiat ground ww the first ol^ect 
c^ my attentioB; whiclv for in^inGceace aad 
extent; I tlunk may faJvly be entitled one of tbfr 
most diattDguiahed palaces in Emopft The eb^ 
trance frtnit, and tbe two printing win^ which 
form three sides cf a qoa^'aiq^ are of kmg 
standing;, and hove a noble i^peanwce on ^ 
^proach ; but the immense modem additioM to- 
ward the gardens were erected by Lewis XIV. 
under the superiatendMce of several architecti. 
The whole length of the garden eleratim mtor 
nues ' a tiuHisasd £tct at least,, btnlc witih atoac : ^ 
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centfc occupies about a tiiird, and projects neu-ly 
as much beifbre the wings. It (Xinsists of three 
stories in height: first, a rusticated substruction, 
with circular-beaded windows in recesses; se- 
condly, a story ennched with the Ionic order, 
and handsome circular-headed windows between ; 
and upon that am attick, with square windows, 
crowned with a balustrade. Still the extreme 
length makes it appear rather too low for a par 
tace ; and, if I judge rightiy, the eifcct would 
have been more imposing and majestic with the 
addititm of another story, permitting the Ionic 
order to have occupied two stories instead of 
one: at present there is a want of boldness in the 
component parts of the front Nearly adjoining are 
large and noble mansions in the most wretched 
condition, form«:ly the habitation of the first fa^ - 
milies in France : now those dwellings, once oc- 
cupied by princes, dukes, and marquisses, are 
changed into workshops and manufactories; the 
gnus is growing in the streets, and the whole 
.vUlagc nearly deserted. The state apartments of 
the palace itself have beeii stripped of allthdr 
furniture, hangings, and ornaments, except a few 
stnigglmg paintings: nor can any feeling man 
walk through the chambers, and behold the for- 
lorn and unh^py state of every thing around 
Imn, . without dropping a tear for the calamities 
that are passed. 

In order to give some idea of the architectural 
manner in which the interior is fimshed, it may 
be sufficient to remark, that the grand saloon, 
usually calEcd the Glass Chamber, is sixty-six 
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toises long,' and ten in width*, wi^ a circular 
'Ceiling richly painneUed and ^It, and most beauti-. 
fully painted from history by Lebrun and other 
great masters. On the side opposite the light are 
l&rge pannels of plate glass, corresponding with 
. the windows, from one end to the other, set in 
marble. Pilasters of marble are placed at regular 
distances round the walls, with gilt baaes and 
caps, crowiied with an . appropriate entablature^ 
from which the ceiling spring. These caps and 
bases are said to be of brass; but they are only 
cast in lead and gilt, which I detected by cutting 
a small notqh in one of them. All the window- 
jambs aie .of inlaid marble, and the floors are of 
wainscot. This is the general style of internal 
decoratitm prevailing in the best apartmei^. 

The king's chapel is almost whdly incrustated 
with marble of different kinds, and ornamented 
with fluted Coriothian columns of marble round 
the gallery, which support an appropriate enta- 
blature, and rest on an ^cade underneath. Tbt 
balustrade in tl^e .front of the gallery is of gilt 
copper. The ceiling is circular, richly pannelled, 
and painted with scripture subjects. The floor is 
inlaid with devices of v^egated marble ; and, in 
short, nothing can excel the whole in costliness 
and eleg^ce. 

At the end of the rig^t wing is a theatre, erected 
fQr the accomm'odatioD of the royal family and 
the amusAneht o£ the court It has been fitted 



* Posons are not permitted to measure ; theKfore I todc 
these dHncDsions ^n an old plw of Ae pajac«. 
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sp m& gnat taste and degance: the floor and 
setts of the pit are moveable, and ao contrived as 
to aasver equally ^ die drama, ibs opera, or 
the ball. 

In Uie l^raiy, which is in a bmlding at a small 
distance fimn the palace, is stall a conaderable 
Bumber of books ; and in past times I was told 
tiie a^ectiim amounted to many thousand vo' 
lumes : some of them were placed there by the 
late queen. You are also shewn a variety of 
prints and drawings, and among them is one 
Trinch represents Lewis XIV. on horseback, as he 
appeared in the quadrangle of the Palais Royal 
whai he gave a public f%te that lasted many days. 
Himself and his horse are described to have had 
about diem on that occasion fifty-four chains of 
the most vohiaUe diamonds. I mention this only 
to give an i^a of the past ^ory of the grand 
moaarques of PVance. 

The gardens at Versaitles,' with their sculp 
toe, promenades, bowers, superb fountains, wa- 
ter-works, canals, and grottoes, and the stupend- 
ous orangery, ISOO j^t round the three sides, 
must ever surprise by their magnificence: but 
they are now in a negkcted condition. I will 
not, howevra^, entirely forsake them, without ob- 
serving some of the fine and spirited works of art 
which contribute to their embellishment Under 
Ac covered way that leads from the front court 
to die gardens behind, appears a capital piece of 
sculpture of Alexander and Diogenes, by Puget, 
to die size of life. The expressitm and character 
of these figures I thought excellent Another by 
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die same master fttands in the gtrdm hcinnd dw 
palace, T^resenting Milo of Crotone struggUi^ 
with a lion : little need be said by way of com* 
mendatioii, for in the hands of a great maater 
what must not such a subject as this prodiux, by 
the true delineadon of muscles in strong actios^ 
and the great )^rie^ of outline it admits of? In 
the centre <^ the orangery is a colossal statue 
trf" Lewis XIV. in the character of Mars, hy Pu- 
get, who, in attempting to clothe, the figure with 
all the thunder of the god, has a little too much 
caricatured the perscm of the monarch. Many 
are the works in France that bear testimony ta 
the talents of this immmtal artist. 

The next fine thing I particularly attended 
to, was in the centre (^ the grand jet d'eau, at 
the bottom of the middle walk : it is, Apc^o in 
his car riang out of the sea, after a design by 
Lebrun. The horses are larger than life, cut in 
lead by an artist named Tnbi; and, so ably has hs 
executed the whole of this group, and so admira- 
bly expressed the fire of their eyes and nostril^ 
that in effect they do all but breathe and swim. 

The various basins, water-wcu'ks, and fountaini^' 
which decorate these gardens, display the skiU 
and abilities of those artista who Mxre employed ~ 
to design and construct them. The founbuns are 
distinguished by different names, either, according 
to the foam tlie water produced when they wore 
playing— aich as, the obelisk, the wbeatshni^ the 
dtunes, .&c.— ^tr were otherwise named after l^ 
kind of byilding to which thrf belong : as, the 
colonnade vhich consists of a drcular range oC 
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flau^ble columns bearing arches ; tmder erety arch 
is a fountain,- and in the centre of the peristyle 
is a marble group represaiting the rape of Proser;- 
pine. Mother is called the theatre, because where 
it is situated are -seats and other devices rq>re- 
tenting such a place, and the water is contrived 
to suit the sceneiy. Many of these fountains used 
to throw their water fifi^ or sixty feet high above 
the basins; and that which exhibits the giant £n- 
celadus under ahi^rock, considerably higher. 

Leaving Versailles, it may afford the traveller 
some pleasure to take a peep at Trianon and 
MarlL The first was the favourite and delicious 
retreat of the late unhappy queen, and is situated 
in the park bf Versailles. The villa must be ac- 
knowledged beautiful by every man of taste who 
has seen it. It is in a most pleasing style of 
architecture, consisting of only one story above 
ground ; and forms on the plan half a square, that 
is, .with a prelecting wing at each end of the 
devation. The centre is composed of an open 
arcade, leading to the gardens behind. The piers 
aie adorned with the Ionic order, supporting an ' 
entablature ; and the whole is crowned widi a ba- 
lustrade surmounted with vases. The two wiogs: 
are in the same style, with large circular-headed 
windows between the pilasters. The interior has 
been fitted up with profiise magnificence, nor was 
any thing omitted by way of decoration that art 
or fancy could su^;est That the different apart- . 
ments, pavilions, gardens, &c. seem to. have been 
intended for the gratification of indulgence and 
luxury, cannot be denied ; but the truth of many 



«f the nHmerons-xoi^ectares of traveUen who 
iutve seen the internal arrajigement of this de* 
lightfu] retirement, so far as they allude to tho 
moral character of the august and unfortunate 
personage who used to reside tberi^ may very 
fairly. be doubted. 

Of the palace and gardens, I may speak of 
them as I have of Versailles; and, to avoid the 
painful repetition of publip misfortunes, we will 
leave Trianon, to take a view of the great water- ^ 
works at, Marii, which supply Versailles, Tria- 
non, MarIi, and all their diversified fountains, 
with water from, a branch of the Seine, and whiclf 
may afford . pleasuK to those whose inclinations 
lead them 4o the study of mechanics. They consist 
of an hydraulic engpne, with fourteen wheels, turn* 
ed by the current, that work a multitude of pxmips, 
and by them the water is thrown up into a tower 
at th^ distance of ISQO yards. From this general 
reservoir the water is conveyed some little way 
on an aqueduct, and afterwards through iron 
pipes of eighteen inches bore, into varioQs largp 
receivers at Marli, Trianon, and Versailles; and 
from them all the fountains, water-works, aiu^ 
basins, in the gardens of these palaces, were for- 
merly supplied. 

The next object of my attention was thf; {alace 
of St Cloud, now the country residence of Buo- 
naparte, situated five miles from Pans, (m a com- 
maniiing eminence, witb a beautiful view of the 
Sdne below. Here the citse is changed : I caii- 
Dot describe this palace and gardens as I baye 
fiW9 of QwntiUy, Versailles, md Triton. Ev^ 
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fn die dsyg of the monarchy, ^is house, m regaitl 
to ftnish, furniture, and valuables, fell considera*- 
faly short of the splendor and costliness it noifr 
displays. 

li is approached on one side through an avenue 
of trees, that conducts to a pair of large iroh gates 
before the priladej where are stationed two hotse- 
gnards, sintikr to those at the entfance of St JaWies^ 
Park ; and oh the other U a Coath roid, winding 
round anextcnsiveibunt^of^ater, leadhigtothe 
sameplace. The guards win not let you pass'\^l^but 
a letter of introduction to shew them,'ahd that is 
only of service when Buonaparte is absent. No- 
thing will gain the common traveller admittance 
when he is there himself When I went to St 
Cloud, Buonaparte was making a survey of the 
coast ; and by using some complaisant expressions 
to one of the upper servants of the household 
telling him I was an Englishmaii and a ttaveWer, 
he very kiiidly applied to Madame Buonaparte, 
and succeeded in getting me an order fbr ad- 



; The plan of the palace forms three sides of a 
iiuadrangle. Its superstructure is of stone,' and 
has nothing remarkable in regard to ^rtilutecture ; 
, but th£ roomy accommodation within makes it 
- very convenient for an establishment of some ex- 
tent On the right of the principal entrance, ih 
tiie centre of the building, are spacious apart- 
ments fitted up for Buonaparte's body-guard ; so 
th^t, bang witlun the hous^ they are always 
rpstdy at a moments notice to protect his person. 
The gr^nd circular mIoou is sturouaded by marble 



uduinns' with ^It capitals, supportii^ a ecvre^ 
spondent entablature. Various lAarble busts of 
the great neoof FEance ^e placed on stands 
near the wall. The mouWings of the flowers of 
the ceiling are richly gilt, and the ^^nnels of the 
ceiling are p^ted like those at Versailles. A 
full-iength portrait of Buonaparte on horseback, 
painted in Italy, luUigs in this room, and fully 
proves what has been said of the modem Italian 
painters. The audience-chamber is a long par^- 
kk^ram, superbly painted and furnished, and 
contains three la^ porcelain vases reckoned the 
most valuable in £nrope ; also rich inlaid cabinets 
with ornaments of gold exquisitely wrought^ sofas 
and chairs with seats of satin, and choice tables 
and sculptone. The eating-parlour is lined wifk' 
marble of an azure tint, inlaid with 6gure8, fruits, 
iod flowers, in the Arabest^e style, and spl^t^dly 
furnished and punted. 

Many fine Vemets and choice pieces of Gobdins 
tapestry, formed into pannels, appear in the othep 
chambers of less consequence. 

The cabinets in the jewel-chamber are, perbap* 
for wise reason^ never opened to gratiiy the curi- 
osi^ oi the stranger. After this you are con- 
ducted into a room called the gi^a chamber, 
which i& inexpressibly bnlliaot, sad so richly jj^ 
in every part as to produce the effect of real sua* 
^ne. The floors of the various apartments are 
covered with carpets : the han^i^ are of blue< 
satin with fringes <^ gold, and the chimney-pieces 
are of statuary marMe finely sculptured. Madame 
Bwmaparte's state-bed is m ft ^le of eastern mag- 
^* ' r- I 
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nificence, and put me in mind of the voluptudus 
extravagance of Cleopatra. The po^ are of solid 
silver, and .the bases of gold. The canopy and 
han^gs are of satin and chintz, adorned with 
the richest firinges, altogether the production of 
an el^;ant and ingenious fancy. As state is in- 
tended to keep people at a respectful distance, sa 
■we find the stat&<bed of Madame Buonaparte and 
the chief consul's at a respectful distance from 
each other. Throughout the whole of the house, 
mirrors ahound with plates of great value ; rich 
inlaid marble and moaaic tables, with gilding and 
other decorarions too numerous to be mentioned. 

Near Buonaparte's bed-room is hb bath for hot 
and cold bathii^. The walls are lined with plate- 
glass, enriched with columns of marble placed at 
certain diatapces, which, by being reSected, have 
the appearance of double columns. The floor and 
the bathing basins are of white marble, and Uie 
oocfcs and furniture for the u^e thereof are of 
silver. 

His library is a pWn long room, crowded with 
maps qf different sorts, many on an extensive 
.scale, hung against the walls; and some were 
spread on a large table in the middle of the itrnm. 

In the convent of the Augustins at Paris is 
the monument of Eioisa and Abelard, and a col<- 
lection of the relics of the tombs formerly at St 
Denis, which contained the dust of kings. They 
■are particularly interesting to the antiquarian and 
the artist, because they mark the pn^ress of the 
axt of sculpture in France from time to time. 

Tlie road from Paris to Fontainebleau is payed 
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beaHy all tlie way; and oti .each dde of it, at 
different parts, is a continuation of trees for mile^ 
that yield an agreeable shade during the sunimer 
mon^. 

When performitig this jourtiey, I could not 
help remarking the ludkrous appearance of the 
French peasants, whom I occasionally met in tiie 
meinal employ of driving carta and waggons, with 
their hair dressed and powdered. Such an in- 
consistency would cert^nly induce any man who 
had never heard or read of the French customs 
and habits to suppose, that they had dressed 
themselves up in diis most &itastic and ridiculous 
manner for the sole purpose of affording diversion 
and laughter to whomsoever they might meet in 
their way. 

The figure some of the postillibns make is no 
less laughable and strange. They are decorated 
in a similar manner about the head, although the 
other part of their dress is oftentimes truly mi- 
serable; and their legs, are incased in a pair of 
great jack-boots larger than their bodies, made 
of iron ribs and covered with thick leather ; so 
that if the horse on which they ride should by 
accident fall, a circumstance that now and then 
happens, owing to the slipperiness of paved roads, 
they can extricate their legs from the boot un- 
hurt. 

By these singularities it is apparent that some 
of the old (iustoms and manners of the French are 
still remaining, in defiance of the great innovations 
^t have taken place in their government and laws ; 
4nd a» the vicar of Bray woidd be vicar of Bray oa 
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Etl} occ&sioiu, 80 Frenchmen, let what^er king 
may reigo, will be Frenchmen still. 

The forest of Fonbunebleau is very extensive ; 
and here the late unhappy king tised to pa^ some 
part of hjs time, both for pleasure and exercise, 
in hunting the wild boar. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than the 
country as a campagne; but I could not cm" 
sider it comparable to Engird as a rich pro- 
spect, for want of trees, hedges, sand enclosiires ; 
nor is ^ere so much fine verdure : still you arc 
delighted here and there with vineyards and oihet 
pleasing scenery, and in many parts it is even 
romantic. 
The palace of Font^nebleau is a very ancient 
' structure, forming one side of a quadrangle. 
Around the three other sides of it are low build- 
ings, formerly used as servants* offices and other 
conveniences; but they resemble some of our 
slms-bouses more than a royal abode. The pa- 
lace and gardens remain in a ruinous and neg- 
lected state, and the village itself is almost wholly 
deserted. The flpors of the state apartments are 
laid with cassia wood ; and the ceilings and pan- 
^els of the chaolbers have been painted in a ikn- 
ciful manner by a modem artist. Behind the pa- 
' lace, in the garden, is the fine fountain that af^ 
fords water of a blue tint, and from which this 
place took its name. 

From Fonbunebleau to Neverr^ >rhich 13 4 
small inconsiderable town, the country around 19 
beautiful and picturesque. The stone bridge-here 
has been thrown down bjr inund«tioB wd ice : 
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at ptiescnt there is a tempotaiy one erected of 
Tood for the use of travellers. On this road the 
ittQs axe destitute of all comfcHit and accommoda- 
tioD, and the provisions of the worst description. 
Now you begiji to feel the real inconveniences of 
travelling through France at a great distance from ' 
the capi^ ; should you, however, he lucky enough 
to have two or three French women in the dili- 
gence, their constant vivacity and cheerfulness, 
and the attention they pay to Englishmen in pai> 
ticular, will enable you to hear these eviU with 
mudi leas discontent than you would otherwise 
feel : and what I l^ow must be repugnant to the 
delicacy of English females is, that the French 
ladies who travel in your company make no sort 
of ceremony at sleeping in the same room ; indeed 
they often soUcit it for the purpose of [Hrotection, 
whenever necessi^ compels them to put up at 
wretched and solitaiy inns, and which they have 
reason to suspect ace frequented by persons of an 
improper character. This is nothing Inore than 
one of the ancient customs of the country, for in 
«ther respects I found them strictly adherent to 
every princ^ile of moral rectitude and decorunf. 

The stone bridge at Roanne over the river 
Loire, which is nearly as rapid as the Rhone, ,has 
shjired the same fate aa that of Neverre. 

Having passed this town, the scenery and ro- 
n^uitic views, consisting of immense hills and 
dales, are delightful ; and about eight miles from 
.I^G!9« you have a grand and distinct view of the 

Soon after this you arrive at Lyons, wlUd^ 
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fov its exiknt dxkd population, is reckoned the se' 
Cond city in France. It is situated on the banks 
of the Rhone and the Sabne; and at a small di- 
stance below the city the confluence of these two 
rivers takes place, and the Saone becomes tost in 
the Rhone. They are both wide and handsome 
rivers. The Rhone is liable to great floods at par- 
ticular seasons of the year, which sometimes rise 
as high as the bridges, and do great mischief by 
their inundations to the adjoining country. The 
architecture that prevails here very much resembles 
that of Paris in design and construction ; and the 
houses, as in every part of Fratice, are covered 
with tiles : yet I think Lyons altogether has the 
preference for cleanliness and beauty, and the 
streets are wider. There are also more open 
places and squares in' proportion to its size, and 
the whole city is better planned. 

Lyons is still tamous for manufactures of silk 
laces, and cloths, though it suffered considerably 
during the Revolution. The bridges of the 
Rhone and the Saone, particularly those called 
ponts volants, built of oak, are remarkable for 
their extreme lightness ; and experience has shewn 
them to withstand the torrent better than those 
of stone. 

The principal church, called S^nt John's, is, a 
dismal ponderous structure in the Gothic style. 
Wttlun it contains a remarkable clock, that shews 
the signs of the zodiac, changes of the moon, ihe 
Teast days in the year, and other events ; and be- 
fore the Revolution the interior could boast some 
fine pictures. 

n,o,t,7=^-i>,Goi:)^le 
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. The hotel de ville, or goveTnment>-house, is rf 
superb building in the Frerich style of architec- 
ture. The entrance ' halL contains two colossal 
figures in brass, male and female, with attributes, 
representing die Rhone and the Saone : they are 
considered excellent perfonnances of ■ the kind. 
Also on a brass plate is engraven the speech of 
Claudius, in Latin, which he deHvered in favour, 
of Lyons when the inhabitants petitioned to be- 
ixime a Roman province. 

The' great hospital, designed by Soufflot, is a. 
striking and magniiicent edifice, - and evinces con'- 
siderable judgment in . its internal distribution. 
TIk elevation consists of a centre and two wings, 
with faint projections, three stories in height : the 
lower one is rusticated with circular recesse;^ 
contMning circular-headed windows. TTie fieri 
between the windows of the two upper stories 
are adorned with Ionic pilasters, crowned with an 
entablature; and then the building finishes with 
an orroimcntal balustrade^ but over the centre 
part there is an attic Istory instead, and above 
that rises a stately dome which covers a spacious 
saloon within. Tlris saloon is lighted by the 
front and back windows, and by circular windows 
in the dome, and may be said to be the grand 
ventilator of all the lateral wards in the upp^ 
fkx)r8. Below are apartments for nurses, attend- 
ants, cwhnMy and other purposes. The fapade 
contains thirty-three windows in each story, which 
-Are adOTned with architraves ; and the whole has 
* noble appearance: but soiiw of the exterior 
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onuune&U vaigH have been jn^doui^y oraitted^ 
as well as in most of the French ethfices. 

All the arsen^ forts, and other pubUc offices 
of govenunent^ wexe totally desbvyed durixtg the 
late Revcdution, a.i^ the fine equettrian statue of 
Lewis XJV- in hraas, which stood in the g^eat 
squxre. 

The opentrhouse is another deugn of Soufflot. 
Withiii> it bean a resanblancC to the interior of 
Covent-garden theatre} and, what is not tmusual 
9t sumy places on the Continent, it has not the 
aocoiBinodaticm of seats in the pit; so that posons 
who Ire^MiQt this part f)f the house are compelled 
* tp stand darioig the whole of the pafonnaaee, 
whidi as eartreisely fatiguing. 

B^otid the gate of St Justus ,is a noble con- 
vent of die CanneUties, an order of begging friars. 
Jt is situated <m a deUghtful emiaence, with spar 
cious g^mdens adjoinii^} and from this spot you 
have a fiae view of ^e city. In the church of 
the <^nvsiit there is an altar of agate and lapis 
laaidi. which is pu'haps the only thing worthy of 
att^tion in pomt of art. 

In the suburbs of Lyws I saw tb^ people 
building houses of clay, some of than by no 
mejMU small on the iplan, and two stories in height. 
The worhm^ use a woodm mould with two up* 
right sides, wb^h dre fastened tcf^Uier by move- 
able pieces that run through the waUs. Betwees 
these sides the clay is laid» and then wdl trodden 
down, ^hioh soon becomes sujfidently set to adr' 
4dU !(tf tbfi mould b»Dg removed to oibs^ ^rt». 
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III dus way all the walU aie built; md by theatt 
meuis tliey preserve two evoi &oes» and make th« 

walls perpendieular. 

Tbe inhabttsLDti assert Uiat theie houses am 
veiy durable, as the clay at last becomes tbo* 
toi^hly hardened by the weather and the heat 
of die Biw; which seems reasonable when ws 
consider Lyons to be seven degrees nearer to the 
trebles than London. Afiter they are erected and 
the roof put on (which always projecta over the 
walls to prevent any wet getting to tbemX they 
are either stuccoed of coloured over, which gives 
diem a neat appearance. 

From Lyons I sailed down the Ithone to Avi- 
gnon, in the barge which goes backwards and 
forwards for the purpose of carrying passenger^ 
goods, and tnercfaandise of different sorts: but 
on its return it is drawn agunst the stream (which 
always runs one way) hy horses. On each side 
of the Rhone the mountains rise lofty and grand^ 
and present a diveraiiy of wild scenery for the 
pencil of the landscape punter. At Vienne, . a 
place you pass on the left, there is an ancient 
church, now httle better than a luin. Opposite 
the town are the remuns of a Roman bridge that 
appears, to have had four arches: one pier stood 
nearly twenty feet out of the water when I passed 
it. It is cased with sione on the outside, and 
filled in with rubble work. 

A small distance from Valence a rock appears 

nearly in the middle of the Rhone, on which 

Henry IV. of France stopped to dine when sail- 

. ing down this river on a militaiy expedition. It 
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ivveiy properly coasid«red dangerous to the na-> 
TigatiOD. On the \^t, not £ur irom Valence, 
are the mountans known by the name of' thff 
Uemtitage'mount^ns, famous for the wine they 
produce. 

In performing this ^^y^ the vasel got ^^und 
several times on sasd-banks, which' was rather 
alarming owing to the strong rapidity of the cur- 
rent, that drove her round and round as' on a 
jHVot Some of the passengers jumped into the 
small boat from fear, ancf imprudently casting 
themselves oflF, they were carried swiftly down 
the stream, and driven witii so nmch violence 
against the banks of t^ river that the boat 
upset, and they narrowly escaped with Uidr 
lives. 

The Rhone, like other winding and rapid rivers, 
is continually changing its channel, and making 
depredations on the concave banks. 

On the tops of the mountains is a multitude 
of vineyards and huts, belonging to the husband' 
aien and peasants. 

In stormy weather the navigation of the Rhone 
is impracticable; and on this account we were 
compelled to put in for nearly two days before we 
reached St. Espri^ where the &mous bridge of 
that name stands. It is supposed to have been 
built. by the Romuis, and consists of nineteen 
arches of difierent sizes, beside dry ones-'that is 
to say, th^ are only so when the waters are ra- 
t^ low. The whole length of the bridge is 
.computed at 3000 feet, and built on a curve 
tffwards the torrent, with triangolac buttressea 



nganst the luers. I meamoed one of tiie tMh- 
arches (which is the segment of a cirde)^ and 
found it ninety feet span. In the spandrils of 
the arches are circular flood-arches, which are 
very serviceable during an inundation rand though 
this bridge is. only fifteen ieet wide between the 
battlements, it has proudly defied the violence <£ 
this impnious river for centuries,, while other 
bridges apparently much stronger have irom time 
to time been totally destroyed. At different places 
on the sunvnita of the mountains are still to be 
seen the remains of old castles, geilerally thought 
to be the works of the Romans. 

Arriving at Avignon, the place of the boat's 
destination, I took a general view of the city 
from the hill on which the pope'« palace formerly 
stood, and where his legate used to reside whoi 
this place formed a part^ of his domiiiibns; but 
since the Revolution, AvigBon has been added td 
France, and the palace and araeml: ate akaask 
wholly demcdished.. . ■- 

The city is of considerable extent, suntnlinded 
by a wall of fi:ee-st6ne. In t^e cAiusdi of the 
Oirdeliers (a rel^ious order that wears a girdle of 
rope) was the tomb of the celebrated Fetratch 
and Laura, but there is scarcely a stone df it now 
remaining. The church is of Oothic arclutecture; 
with lateral chapels, mid in its proportions very 
pleasing. In one of the chapels appears the tomb 
of Louis Berton de CriUon, sumamed the Bratr^ 
the great favourite of Henry IV. of Franco, with 
(he ipUowinginscriptioa to hjs-iaeiaory^ tecoiding 



tile' splendid tidot and ntu&tioiis he ettja^ed ia 
his lifetime.— 

LOVIS B3RT0N DP CBILLOK, 

SyBNOUUE.' LE BEAVE^ 

: CONS£ILI.EV& I>'E8*AT, 

CHEVALIER PES 0RDRE8 DV ROY, 

M£STR£ PE CAMF, 

DV REGIMENT PES GAEPES, 

OOVERNEVR 

i »B BOLOGNE ET Dts BOVLENttW^ 

DE TOTtOW BT PiS TOVR8, 

tIEVTEHANT COtONEL 

j)E l'infantbie fbancoise, 

PASSANT 

L'HIStOIRE 

IL MOVBVl' 

LE 11 DECEMBRE HPCXV. 

Close to the west end of this church rans a. 
branch ihnn the fiimous foimtun of Vaucluse, 
£ve miles distant, and which is the place where 
Petrarch devoted himself to reading, to poetry, 
and I^tura. 

Churches and convents abounded at Avignon 
befive the Bevolut»3n: tiiey are now nearly all 
reduced to ruins. Pan of the bridge has hem 
thrown down by the Hhcme : originally it had five 
nches of eighty feet span each, or thereabouts. 
In a chapel of the church of the Celestines (a re- 
ligious order so called from Fope Celestm V.) is 
erected a monument to the memory of some shep- 
herds who are said to have been the builders of 
this bridge. Through the whole of the city are 
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large and magnificent hoUMW itt' aa minbabited 
•tftte; and every thing ai^cwnd wears the sad 
aspect of poverty and desola^on. 

The weather being fevonrftbl^ I wettt fnm 
Avignon to Beaucure (ivhic^ is a very ihort 
voyage) doWn the Rhofie in a saaXl optn bo«t» 
where tile^ appears a fiM bridge of boate stntdv- 
ing ft<Hn Beaucaire to Tamscone across a wide 
part of the Rhone, and where the riv^ ii' so imp- 
petuout that in all probability it would not be 
possible to construct any other bridge in svah a 
manner as to be durable. The current is always 
running one way, ndmety, into the sea. The 
boats are bound together two and two at certain 
distances, leaving intervals for small craft to pass, 
and the wlKile is covered with planking, on which 
the gravel for the road is laid. The boats being 
moored only ag^nat the stream, they rise and fafl 
with the greatest ease to any level of the watcF, 
consequently at the time of great -floods and in- 
undations make little or no resistance. At each 
bank is a broad moveable plane erf" wood, con- 
pecting the bridge and the land together, and 
which rises higher or lower m proportion to the 
quantity of water in the river. A bridge of boats 
answers admirably on some occasions, but in tidal 
rivers it must be more complicated, and conse^ 
quently involves greater difficulties in its con^ 
' striiction. 

At Tarrascone are the remains of an ancient 

castle, now converted into a prison. The town is 

badly built, and the streets are literally dark lanes 

■ md passages, extremely dirty and miserable. In 
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day^ of (M it a]^>eai« to have been stroi^ly forth- 
fied. It is still siwrounded by two walls: the 
outer one is four. &et thick, of aolid stone ; to^ 
wards the tc^ <^ it are ramparts for archers, and 
for the vac of jnisBile weapons. The towers of 
^le castle, ooie square and the other triangular, 
' are still pretty perfect: ia the last there is ji small 
flight' of steps leading ts the summit ; and under 
the ground is a vast excavation, which is. supposed 
to have been for the pwpose of concealing valur 
ables in case of a suddai surprise. The castle is 
said to have been built by the Remans; and, on 
account of the height ib stands m, and its difficult 
mcceas, muBt have been almost impregnable. 

The church of Beaucaire is a stone building, 
adorned, on the outside with the Ionic and Co- 
rintluain orders; and the putpit and other pails of 
the interior are of variegated marble ; the whole, 
for so poor and wretched a place, is surprisingly 
grand, which is more or less the case with all the 
churches in Roman-catholic countries; and may 
be imputed to the extraordinary religious %eal and 
piety of the people, while they themselves appe^ 
in beggary and rags. The vast number of priests 
and attendants m^tajned by these churches, and 
the great quantity of wax tapers continually burn- 
ing before, their altars, would impoverish the trea- 
sures of far richer kingdoms. 

Travelling from Beaucaire to Nismes, I was 
walking up hill at four o'clock in the morning 
by the side of my conveyance, and on a sudden 
I percaved a meteor in the air, about twenty feet 
in length to the gye, and m th« exact si^ipe <^ 
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a serpent After expressing some surprise, I was 
informed , by my conductor that these were no 
uncommon occurrences in the southern parts of 
France. 

On arriving at Nismes, in the province of 
Laaguedoc, the great -Amphitheatre presents it- 
self as the first object of grarificadon to the tra- 
veller. On the plan it is in the shape of an oval, 
whose conjugate diameter is 372 feet; and trans- 
verse 324 feet ; but not having measured it my- 
self (which cannot be done, owing to the heaps 
of ruins within, except by straining a cord across 
it each way), the dimensions must be taken on 
the credit of the person who shews it. 

Tliis most astonishing structure is said, to have 
been built in the reign of Antoninus Pius ; and 
when we recollect Nismes to have been the birth- 
place of that emperor's family, nothing appears 
more probable thai), that he should erect in it 
some monument by way of memorial of such an 
event. Here it stands, I had almost said an ever- 
lasting proof of the patience, talents, and glory, 
of the Romans; and so exceedingly perfect are 
some of the interior parts now to be seen, that 
you cannot fail to have the most full and satis.- 
factory idea of the whole in its original state. 
Many rows of seats are entire; and, according to 
some computations, it would have held 17,000 
spectators at once. 

The old steps of the vomitoria having been 
dilapidated too much to be of selrice, the travel- 
ler is now conducted to tlie summit of the Am- 
phitheatre partly, by a temporary staircase which 
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was created for Le^ XIV. who came many 
miles to behold these stupendous remains. Wheti 
he places himself on the parapet (which I sup- 
pose is at least six feet wide), and looks down 
into' the arena, the sight becomes inconceivably- 
interesting, and not only impresses the mind with 
solemnity but fills it with reflection. 

It is built of freestone ; and tlie exterior, which 
is nearly as perfect as ever, consists of two stories 
of arcades, -with sixty arches in each. Against 
the piers are Tuscan pilasters resting on pedestals, 
and the entablatures they support are broken over 
each pilaster. On the top are a sort of hollowed 
stone corbels, in which it is supposed poles were 
placed for the purpose of bearing an awning over 
the spectators. Some part of the lower stoiy was 
concealed by the groimd when I saw it; but or- 
ders have been g^ven by Buonaparte for the re- 
moval of the earth, that the whole superstructure 
may be ^n at one view. It is said to have been 
turned iiito a citadel by the Saracens, and held 
wut a long siege agiwnst Charles Martel, king of 
France, who afterwards reduced it, and in his rage 
filled it with wood and set it on fire: but the 
workmanship and materials mocked all his endea- 
Tours to destroy it, though the intense heat cracked 
many of the large stones of which it is composed, 
■and did considerable mischief, as may be disco- 
vered even at this day. On the outside are re- 
presentations of the Roman eagle, the bulls, the 
■priapus, Romuhis and Remus sucking a wolf, and 
other emblems of antiquity. 
* Cbuld modern masons «ee the method in which 



these inunense blocks of ^to^ are sqqared sad put; 
together, tliey voi)ld blush ^t the feeble ai^d jo)- 
perfect works of the present d^y. Their horizon- 
tal and upright joints ^% so nicely and accurately 
worked, that they look as if they had grown toge^ 
ther in one 9Plid rock. The masonry of our oym 
country, generally speaking, has nothing nunc than 
a fair outside : the b^d aqd inside work i^ being 
in sight, are considered pf no consequoice. The 
lame complaint may be made, with more ji^tic^ 
against our brick walls. The workmetf nevei 
think it neeessary to fill up, as they ought to do, 
the inside of the walls— which is absolMCely neces-r 
sary to make them capable of resisting pressuK — 
but always leave them with hollow joints ^pd va- 
cuities, to save their bricks and nuHt^; by whTc^ 
means they are easily separated, and fractures take 
place in the superstructure. So much did the Rch 
mans di:9er in this respect, that in po part of th^ 
brick and stone walls can be introduced a pin's 
head; and t^ir brick-work ja so well execute4 
and c»nented together, that it is impossible to se* 
parate the bricks without beating the •vk9ip i9 
pieces. 

The Temple of. Diana, supposed to tiare beqa 
erected by the Bivnuis, is in a ruuious stjite, an^ 
capable c^ conveying but af^t idea of ;i^ origJMO^ 
beau^. Hiis building foraas on the plan a pvAl- 
lelogram, and was adorned on eadi side of the inte- 
rior with the composite order resting <^ a conti- 
nued pUnth or EQcle. The columns had capitals vf 
olive leaves, and,betweenthan{oneortwoGtf'whJAh 
^re still remajning) axe oiche» fumerly :% the re- 
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ception of statues. From the entablature an ellip- 
tic ceiling of stone sprung, and covered thc'temple, 
it small part of which is to be seen at the present 
day. All round the interior, separated by the wall 
bf the naos,' was a narrow corridore ; a part of this 
also now remains. A plan and section of tiiis an- 
cient edifice, with their several dimen'sions, are 
contained- in Palladio's fourth' book of Architec- 
ture, published at Venice. 

' Very near this temple is a piece of water deno- 
minated the ^and fountain. It consists of va- 
rious basins, jet d'eaus, arcades ; and the whole is 
surrounded' by a balustrade embellished with figures 
and vases, and has a handsome appearance. From 
this fountain the city is supplied with water in dif- 
ferent directions. 

' Another temple, called la Maison Quarr^e, is 
also a parallelogram on the plan, and. allowed to 
be one of the finest and richest specimens of Ro- 
man architecture to be seen at this day. The 
whole temple occupies a space of 84 feet by 40 
feet on the plan. In the front is a noble flight of 
steps leading up to the portico, which is of the 
Corinthian order, with a pediment above. In the 
fe^ade it has'six fluted columns. On each of the 
returned sides are two columns; and- then corre- 
spondent half-columns are continued all round the 
body of the building, which is of rusticated stone. 
The columns of the portico we nearly three feet in 
diameter, with an intercolumniation of one diame- 
ter and three quarters; and the entablature bears 
the gieat proportion of one fourth of the height 
of the column. Here l6t the traveller sit down, 
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and gaze with admiration on this most exquisite 
work of the Romans. Such another example of 
the kind, and in such perfect condition to delight 
the architect and the man of taste, does not occur 
in any part of Italy. It was erected to the memory 
of Caius and Lucius, sons of Agrippa (afterwards 
adopted by Augustus), in the year of Rome 754. 
The frieze of the entablature on the returned 
sides is enriched with foliage ; but in the front 
of the portico it was left plain, to admit of the 
inscription, which is said to have been of brass, 
fixed on the frieze by small irons, as was the cus- 
tom of those days : and this enabled a leumed and 
ingenious man, M. Seguier, to decipher the mean- 
ing of it by tracing the holes the letters had occa- 
sioned in the stones, and which he made out to the 
following purpose ; 

C. C^SARI. AVGVSTVS. F. COS. 

t. C^SABI. AVGVSTVS. F. COS. 

DESIGNATO. 

PRINCIPIBVS IVVENTVTIS. 

At a small distance from Nismes stands le 
Pont de Gard, one of the celebrated aqueducts of 
the Romans, consisting of three tiers of arches one 
above the other : the lower tier contains six arches; 
the middle tier eleven, extending further up the 
banks; and the top tier has thirty-six small arches: 
on, these the water is conducted from one side to 
.the other oyer a. deep valley.. Here is an example 
;pf the Roman, workmanship in another way; and, 
-in point of strength and masonry, ; I really believe 
-jt canijot be surpassed. The middle' tier of arches 
.aftV sf I'ves for a bridge, with some alteration, 
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In the *ay to Maraeilles yoix ^ass Ihroagh Aix, 
Vhich is a small town, but well built and full of 
tioble mansions, and was formerly much resorted 
to by the French noblesse as a place of retire- 
ment 

In the hiiddle of the principal street are two 
fountjuns Tery close to each other : one affords hot 
Vater almost boiling, and the other water as cold 
as ice. These Waters were formerly used by vale- 
tudinarian. Here it will be proper to remark, that - 
the road from this place to Marseilles is so ex- 
tremely Infested by robbers, that prudent people 
travel under the protection of horse soldiers, called 
gens d'armes, who are stationed in different parts 
. of the" road. The expense attending this precau- 
tion is trifling in consideration of the loss you may 
sust^n by going without them. There are banditti 
living in the woods, who come out in gangs to 
plunder every thing, and every body they meet ; 
and very frequently they have been known to con- 
tend with the soldiers themselves, although well 
armed. I was nevertheless fortunate enough to 
arrive at Marseilles, after having travelled 800 
miles through the heart of France, without the 
least molestation. 

Marseilles is entered und^ an aqueduct. The 
streets, contrary to most of the French towns, ar« 
broad and magnificent, particularly the chief one 
called la Promenade. Thefe are rows of tireeis 
on each side, which give it the appeai^nce of a 
grove, and ihe houses, generally speaking, are lofty 
and grand, built in the French manner. The 
theatre is a large square building, !mi its interiar 



is not unlilce ours in Dniry-lane. Persons who fre- 
quent the pit are compelled to stand during the 
yholc of the performance, there being no scats 
whatever in this part of the house. The priucipd 
front is embellished with a stately Ionic portico of 
six columns; the diameter of them is four feet six 
inches, the intercolumniation ten feet; and it is 
crowned with a blocking instead of a pediment* 

Marseilles enjoys the advantage of an extensive 
trade, and has a good port for merchant ships, em- 
banked with stone ; but I do not think it more than 
half the size of the basin at the I^ondon docks. 
Canals are made from the port to the diilerent ware- 
houses, for the more ready conveyance of the arti- 
cles of merchandise. On tlie left, entering from 
the Mediterranean, stands the circular tower of St. 
John ; which is a lofty building, intended as a look- 
out or watch tower. The fortifications on each 
side were erected by Lewis XIV. for the protection 
of the town. L^ Maison Commune, or govern- 
ment-house, is a superb edifice in the French style 
of architecture, and stands on the (juay of the 
port, where there is constantly a busy scene of 
loading and unloading. 
' In the centre of the market-place is the principal 
fountain, which supplies the city with water. It 
consists of an obelisk resting on a pedestal, at each 
angle of which is .a large .dolphin that throws the 
water from its -mouth into a capacious basin below. > 
In another part stands an Ionic column of Egyp- 
tian granite, about eighteen inches diameter, crown- 
ed with the figure of a naked child, which holds a 
.^rq^h in Qp£ haiid, a^id a tprch in the other. This 
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monument was erected to commemorate the philan- 
thropy of those persons in particular whose names 
are eng^raven on the dado of the pedestal, and who 
fell a sacrifice by humanely assisting the sick at 
the time of the pl^ue in the year 1720. There 
is an inscription on each side of the pedestal, one 
of which I copied, and is as follows : 

A tetemelle memoire 

2)es hommes couragetiv dont lea noms suivent : 

Lan.geeon, commandeur de Marseille ; 

De Piles, capitaine goievemeur viguier; 

De Belsunce, eveque ; 

EsTELLE, prcmt'cr echevin ; 

MOU STAIR, ^ 

AuDiMAR, >echevins; 

DiEUDE, J 

Rose, commisaire general 
Pour le quartier de Rive Neuve ; 
MiLK%',jesuite, Commandeur pour lantede tEscale, 
Principal foyer de la contagion; 
Seere', peintre, calibre 6live du Puget ; 
' Rose Vaine et Roland, intendants de la SanU; 
Ch.oineao, -jb^,„,^„_ -j 
Veenet", f -., f 

p--.-- v^::::;, K^- 

MONTAGNIEB, ^ J 

Us se devoureni 
Pour le sahit des Marseillais 
Dans horrible peste de 1720. 

The other inscriptions are in honour of Pope 
Clement XL and in praise of the virtues of those 
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penons' in general who fell a prey at the same time 
in succouring their fellow-creatures, but whose 
names were either too numerous to be engraven on 
the pedestal, or else unknown) as some of the lines 
mention. 

*' Leurs noms ontperi. 

" Puissne leur example 

" N'etre pas perdue : 

" Puissent iU trouver des imitations 

" Si ces jours de calamity 

" Vinaient h renaitre." 

Atthe distance of three miles from Marseilles is 
a handsome building in the French style, called the 
ch&teau de Brouilly, which is the name of the 
Owner. It is surrounded by extensive gardens, 
adorned with fountmns, sculpture, &c. ; but of 
late years it has been greatly neglected, ^yhich is 
more or less die case since the Revolution in almost 
every part of France. 

The country around Marseilles is a fertile culti- 
vated plain, with gardens and vineyards that pro- 
duce grapes of an extraordinary size, which are 
often sold for less than 2d. per pound in the mar- 
kets. Here the most tender fruits grow on trees 
like our apples and pears; and laurels, myrtles, and 
jessamines, like our wild flowers. The oak, elm, ash, 
and other timber trees, are not plentiful in France, 
nor do they grow so large as in the more northern " 
climates. 

During my stay in this city I witnessed one of 
the heavy rains not uncommon in hot countries : 
it lasted for several days, and had an awful appear- 
ance. The streets became like ponds; and in $om( 
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«f them the im{>etuofiity of the water wu almost 
dangerous. Soon after this event a slight shock of 
an earthquake was felt in the city and its. suburbs. 

In the port of Marseilles are many of the French 
galleys (formerly called the" king's galleys^ to 
which malefactors are condemned- They are all 
ironed, and kept to hard labour, some for a certain 
number of years, and others for life, according to 
the nature of their offence. 

From Marseilles I sailed in an Italian vessel to 
Leghorn, with about a dozen other passengers.; 
among whom was Mr. Pinkney the American en- 
voy,, who had just left the court of Sp^n for the 
purpose of visiting Italy before he returned to 
Amewca. But here let m© advise the traveller not 
to take the risk of going to Marseilles ; because it 
sometimes occurs that he is obliged to wait three 
OT four w«ek8, and even longer, before any vessel 
may depart for Leghorn ; and as there is nothing 
-to be seen here worthy of his notice, he will find 
his time hang heavy on his hands. It happened 
fortunately for me that I was not detained Icmger 
than eight days ; but this is rarely the case : after 
all, he may be kept at sea for upwards of a 
week by contrary winds, and the voyage is very 
dangerous in rough weather : so that when be has 
seen Niames he will do well to travel into Italy by 
land. We were four days and five nights at se% 
and experienced so dreadful a storm the last night 
that it waa doubtful whether we should ever arrive 
at our place <)f destination. In the first instance 
the master of the vessel^ to sp.ve himself a<Mne ex- , 
^ebse, had put UtUe or no baUaet into the ^lip; 
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and in the second, the Italian saHors, being the 
-vrorst of seamen, are not to be depended upon in 
perilous situations. 

Leghorn on the land side is fortified with bas- 
tions and wet ditches. In that part called New 
Venice are canals which lead to the different 
'Warehouses, and the principal one stretches to Piza 
and Florence ; by which means the inliabltants have 
the privilege of conveying their articles of traffic 
to those cities at a much less expense than they 
could do on the Arno, because this river (Uke all 
the others which are connected with the Mediter- 
ranean) only runs one way, that is, from the coun- 
try into the sea ; so that when the current is strong, 
which it is very frequently, they would he obliged 
to drag up tbbir small laden vessels by horses. The 
principal street did not appear to me to be so wide 
as Ludgate-hill. The chief church standing in the 
great 5qu»«, which is surmundedhy an arcade, is 
not much better than a bam without, and has no> 
thibg^thin to merit a descripticHi. The two har- 
bours are defended by a mole that projects into the 
sea; and' they are so difficult of access, that most 
ships, except Italian, are piloted in, though ta 
themselves they are safe and cammodioufi for small 
vessels. On the quay of the port stands a statue 
■in marble of Ferdinand I. ^'and-duke of Tuscany, 
looking towards the sea as the great source of his 
revenue, and which was the only public monument 
I discovered at Leghorn ; for the inhabitants here 
have bartered the luxuries of pamting, sculptun^ 
and architecture, for the more substantial advaiw 
ti^ thSEt result from -merchandise and maau£ic- 
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tures ; anc!, if I may judge fi-om my own experience; 
tUey know how to make the m<»t of their commo- 
dities. At the comers of the pedestal, on which 
this statue is placed, are represented four colossal 
slaves in bronze, at least twice the size of life. The 
figui-e of the grand-duke is a tame and indifferent 
performance, but the slaves are capitally executed; 
The writhing attitudes of their bodies, and fheir 
arms chained behind them, strongly express slavery 
and oppression. The face of one in particular, 
turned upwards, as if imploring Heaven to be re- 
leased from his bondage, is most naturally con- 
ceived. The opera-house on the plan is an egg 
ova!, with the small end truncated, and appeared 
to me nearly as large as Drury-laiie theatre. The 
front of the boxes are canted, and the pit has 
open-framed backs to the spats, like some of our 
chapels. The- ceiling is elliptical) finely painted, 
and in the whole interior there is no want of en- 
richment : but the house was so badly lighted, that 
It had a gloomy and melancholy effect ; and this is 
the case in all the theatres through Italy, except on 
gala nights. However, what was wanting to please 
•the eye, was most abundantly compensated for in 
the delight afforded to the ear by the sweet singing 
of Baisamini, a female performer who has made 
lierself famous in every part of Italy by her vocal 
talents. 

At Leghorn, as well as at most places on the sea ■ 
coast, the inhabitants are obliged to conduct their 
•water for drinking from a source at some distance 
■from the city. 
■ The lazarettos in the neighbourhood of Leghorn 



arfr extensive ; but, owing to a contagious sickneisi 
which prevailed in them, I had not an opportunity 
.of viewing their. interiors, which are redconed very 
convenient. 

From Leghorn I went to Pisa ; and to perfonn this 
short journey, (paly sixteen English miles) I hired 
one of the vehicles, very Hke an Engliafar one-horse 
chaise, wiiich stand in the principal street waiting 
for hire ; but it is necessary first to agree for price, 
or the owners of them will greatly impose in theii 
demands. The moment a .traveller makes applicap 
tionfor one of these carriages, he is surrounded bj 
the drivers, like a pack of hounds, who aic much 
worse than our hackney-coachmen ; for they not 
only practise, but even glory in the art of trick- 
sters. Indeed I have often been informed by per- 
sons of .respectability in their own country, that 
the lower class of Italians calculate their merits in 
proportion to their impositions. With them arti- 
fice is always reckoned as a proof of wisdom, and 
filching money from strangers by stratagem and 
falsehood, as an infallible token of subUme genius 
and comprchenwon. The man who attends you in 
this conveyance, either stands behind and drives 
ihe horse with a pair of long reins, or sits on the 
-foot-board before, as b most agreeable to his pas- 
sengers. This . is a charming and deUghtful ride 
through vineyards and gardens, and may be ac- 
complished in about three hours ; but if you go by 
the post, it may be done in a little less time. Here 
it may not be impertinent to remark, that, as there 
are no stages in> this part of the world, travellers 
are compelled to take either the post or vetiurino. 
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The posts in Italy,- like those in France, are under 
&e immediate directioa of the goveinment ; and 
the profits resulting irom them, form a part of tho 
revenue of the state. 

Pisa is futuated on the hanks of the Amo, and has 
ft striking effect upon the first view : but the still- 
ness that prevails in it denotes a want of industry 
and wealth, and impresses the mind with ideas of 
desolation. The streets, like those at Leghorn, 
are paved with large broad stones resembling the 
old Roman payement, and have a remarkably clean 
tppearance. Persons not accustomed to this sort 
of paving would at first suppose diat horaes oould 
not run on it without greit risk of falling, but they 
are soon convinced to the contrary. The two parts 
of the dty, divided by the Arno, are connected 
by three br^ges, one of marble. The river is 
walled in, to prevoit inundation ; and as it is not 
on an average more than 130 yards across, th« 
bridges are not considerable in pcnnt of magnitude. 
The general style of architecture is bad and gro- 
tesque, nor is there scarcely one example of classi- 
• cal design among the whole ; at the same time it 
must be ccm&ssed that some of the buildings, par- 
ticularly those situated on the two quays of the 
river, have in their elevations somethii^ magnifi- 
cent, beii^ embellished widi difiiereiit species of 
marble. But the most extraordinary object to be 
Been here is the celebrated Campanile, or leaning- 
tower, which stands in a handsome square at die 
north-west com&t of Ihe dty, dose to the great 
church. It . is composed wholly of white aiarble, 
«nd was built for the purp<^ of contauung the 
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bells: This surprisihg structure was begua in the 
year 1 174, according to the city records, und« 
the management of two architects, Tedesco and 
Pisano, and is saSd to have been completed within 
two years after its commencement On the plan it 
forms a circle, and its superetructure has the sh^w 
ef a cylinder, comprising on the outside seven 
stories of antique columns, thirty in each story, of 
white marble, bearing arches on their capitals, and 
a cornice above them. The lower story is sever^ 
feet under ground, with a few steps leading down 
to it, and has but iifteen columns, which are of 
granite, much larger, and placed close against the 
wall ; but in the six upper stories the columns stand 
insulated, at the distance of three feet six inches 
and form very handsome peripteres. Ihe wall of 
the lower story projects forwards, and is as vainch 
thicker than that abo^« as is necessary to recdv* 
the insulated columns. The sburcase which winds 
up the centre c^ the circular wall is three feet wide, 
cut o\ii of the solid materials, and cooimumcates 
with die dififerent stcuies by landings and (looi> 
Ways, till it reaches the top of the tower. The 
numba' of steps contained in this spiral staircase is 
S93, and the height from the ground within is 179 
fe^t, exclusive of the small belfiy at top, ^>out 
twenty feet higher, wxd which originally was n» 
component part c^ the tower, having been added 
at a subsequent period. The dimensions of the 
diameter of this tower I ascertained on the second 
story. The inside circle or well-hole, where the 
belts are rung (which are five m number), is 
twcnty-foar feet diameter. The circular external 



wall, including the excavated sturcase, is eigltt 
feet thick ; that in the lowest story is twelve feet 
eight inches. The columns are placed three -feet 
six inches from the outer face of Uie eight-feet wall, 
and are one foot two inches in diameter : so that 
the whole diameter of the tower is fifty feet or 
thereabouts. The columns that encircle the dif- 
ferent stories are a medley : some have plain caps, 
others rich ones ; some partake of the Corinth\a7t, 
others of the composite ; and many have caps of a 
fanciful nature, with lions" heads, eagles, and other 
animals, instead of the regular scrolls. 

Much has been said respecting the inclination of 
this celebrated tower, which is nearly fifteen feet 
out of the perpendicular. Some have thought that 
it was so constructed to display the dexterity of the 
architect ;others, that it has been moved by aslight- 
shock of an earthquake into that position : but I 
believe the most generally received, as well as the 
most reasonable, conjecture is, that it was occa- 
sioned by a want of care in laying the foundation. 
For my oxvn part I am incapable of supposing for a 
moment that any man of common sense would 
have designed so expensive and ornamental a build- 
ing as this, if he had only been ambitious to shew, 
by making nice calculations on the principles of the 
balance, how far he might construct a tower out 
of the upright. And what may be urged as a fur- 
ther proof that its inclination-is to be attributed to 
the partial compression of the earth is, that there 
is every reason, to suppose it began to give way 
when' the building was about half finished ; because 
from the third story the whole appears to have r&- 
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ceired a more tiprigfat direction, lli^ architectii 
were aware of thdr danger ; and though they 
were not deteried from prosecuting tibe work, they 
here began to coonteract the mischief by increasing 
the height of the columns on the inclined side, so 
^to approach by slow degrees to a lerd with ths 
other :' and this wM done by means the meet judi* 
cioiis— the higher they went die cohmins on the in* 
ctined side were increased in a greater proparti<m ; 
and by this circumstance we seehowstrenuoiWy 
they laboured to correct the evil tendeocy of the 
settiement, by throwing the centre of gravity as 
much as they could within the base of the tower. 

By Iboking over the' iron railing at the top, a 
sensation is occauoned which has mudi the same 
efiectas if yoawere^lin§^ and, perhaps, it is in- 
creased by the knowledge of the sitaatidn of the 
tower. The great Galited, inventor of the tide- 
scope, and renowned far astronomioal researches, 
made many philosophical expoiments Jrom its 
summit, particulady those oa^e i»inciples of de- 
scending matter. 

After the travell^'s curiosity is authcientfy grar 
tified 'vrith this singular aigh^ the great Duomd^ 
almost as curioxia on account of its style of aichi- 
tectnse, immediately, arrests his attention. Its 
plan is a Bwnan croas, and the fagpide exhibats 
three large brcmze doors, with antaque' coliunns oft 
each side, which partake of the Corinthian ordo*. 
Over them are fonr'tiera of antique colomns, witb 
foliage capitals, in a bad taste, placed cne above the 
other. The columns bear arches on their capitals, 
which have a strong amih&ide to those <c^ the 
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Saxon structures in this country. The third tier of 
colunmS. does liot extend so far as the tiers under' 
neath, because here the roof falls in so as to leave 
the front only the width of the nave ; and the co- 
lumns of the top tier in the tympanum of the pe- 
diment are of course shorter or longer, following 
its raking lines.^ Round the whole of the church 
are six steps leading to a broad handsome landing, 
which forms a sort of terrace on every side. ITie 
exterior is cased with white marble on brick-work^ 
and so crowded with ornaments in a grotesque 
taste, and with ancient inscriptions, that it is 
hardly possible to impart without explanatory 
drawings any correct idea of its true character. 
We are told by the city records, that the founda- 
tions were begim to be laid in the year 1063 by the 
, Frsans, in commemoration of a signal victory they ' 
had gained over the Saracens, and the whole was 
completed in thirty years, after the designs of 
Buschetto, a Greek architect In length it is 309 ' 
feet, the width is 104 feet^ divided into a nave and 
four aisles ; and the length of. the transverse cross 
is 234 feet, divided into three parts, by. superb 
columns of granite. Odiers of. rare marbles^ . 
as porphjTy, jasper, verd-antique, &c. are to be 
seen in different parts of the iiiterion . ITie co- 
lumns having been collected from ancient build- 
ings, are found of various dimraisions. False 
bases have been added to the . shorter columns to 
make them answer to thehighec in* supporting the 
roof and other parts of the church : but the cor 
lumns themselves are all in one piece, and some of 
them-are three feet ox inches and two feet eight 
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inches in diameter, with fanciful caps, havii^ 
angels, lions' heads, eagles, &c. instead of the 
scrolls, like those of the Campanile. The ceiHng 
over the nave is of wood exquisitely carved and 
richly gilt. The pavement consists of white and 
cerulean marble, and under the cupola there is a 
splendid mosaic paycment Attached to one of 
the lai^ granite columns is the marble pulpit, of , 
an octangular shape, with fine sculpture in the 
pannels ; with two staircases of white marble leading 
into it. The front is supported by two columns, one 
of porphyry, the other of oriental broccatello, which 
rest on lions of white marbl^ with horses beneath' , 
their paws. Under the pulpit are five statues ; the 
most conspicuous peraonifies Pisa, and "the other 
four the cardinal virtues. The dome .over the 
centre of the cross is superbly painted with .the 
subject of the Virgin Mary ascending into heaven : 
and among other fine historical paintings that, of 
Saint Agnes, by Andrea del Sarto, well deserves 
the iasae it has acquired. - The walls are nearly co- 
vered with magnificent altar-pieces, of the most 
excellent workmanship, by Michael Angelp, Pietro 
Tacca, Stag!, John di Bolo^a, and othet "eminent 
masters. They consist of precious marbles, adomr 
ed with small parts of lapis-Iazuli, gilt bronzes,- 
silver ornaments, vases and figures. Upon one is 
a marble um, said to have inshrined the- body of 
Nicodemus, which was sent as a present from 
Geoffrey the conqueror of Jerusalem, to Pisa, as 
a token of his gratitude for the assistance this 
city readied him 'in his expedition to the Holy 
Lfmd. Bv the.. small windows of painted ^ass is 
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to in^ire the soul with Kntiments of religious 
awe, and which is even more congenial wiA the 
practice of the Roman-catholic religion than any 
other, because wax tapers are burning from morn- 
ing till night in the sanctuaries of their churches. 
The large bronze doors at the west end enriched 
with the history of the Virgin Mary and the Re- 
deemer (part of the figures on the pannels in alto- 
relievo), cannot be viewed by the most phlegmatic 
observer as any other than prodigies of art, both 
in regard to fancy and execution. TTie centre one 
is twelve feet wide, with a proportionate height : 
'they were all designed by John di Bologna, and 
cast by the monk Portigione. The bronze doors 
at the east entrance are of the same description;' 
but, according to acaae accounts, tlies^ were 
brought from Egypt, and in all probability were 
taken as a model for the other three Mrhich I have 
more particularly mentioned. 

On the outside of the eastern wall there ^ 
' peara a beautiful antique sarcophagus, which held 
the bones- of Beatrice, mother of the famous 
ComitesB Matilda ; and also a variety of curiosities 
on other extern^ pwts of the Basilick, too nu- 
merous for explanation, and the beauties of which 
are only to be felt upon the spot. I will there- 
fore now commence a few observations on the 
Biptistery, which stands at a small dhtance to tlie 
Westward of the church. 

This solid and magnificent temple- has a circle 
fiw its plan, whose diameter is 112 feet or there- 
about ; and its elevation a a rotunda standing on a 
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platfoim raised tiiree steps fiom the ground. Ftom 
the city records. we are given to understand it wa» 
hegu^ in the year \ISS, by .an architect named 
Diotisalvi. The whole is of white marble, and 
the outside has lieen variegated with streaks of 
cerulean. In the architecture we perceiTe a com- 
pound of barbarous Greek and Italian Gothic^ 
k^ded with ornaments ai a bad descriptioii, and 
strongly evincing the vitiated taste of the age to 
which it belongs. Against the walls of the lower 
story are oolunmsj ^rith capitals of the Corinthian 
kind, placed at regular distances from each other^ 
and which carry arches resembling the Saxon. 
Between the eoiumns are circukr-headed windows, 
to admit light to the lower part of the interior. 
On the top of the arches is a cconice continued • 
lound the cijxumfertoce, and which ends the 
lower story. Then come the insulated cohnnns 
above, ^uch. smaller and closer to each otiier, bear- 
ing arches also, and exacdy similar to thoae de- 
scribed in the peripteres of tie leaning tower. 
Every two arches supporta Gothic pediment^ with 
£gures of saints and angels in the tympanum ; and 
between every pediment is a small ornamental pin- 
eacle. The upper story is divided by a kind of 
plain pilasters, with circular-headed windows be^ 
tween, finishing above with sharp-pointed pedi- 
ments that cout^n oval windows ; and last of all 
a m^estic dome covered with lead, and capped with 
a small cupola in t^^e shape of a bell (with a statue 
of St John the Baptist at top),' stretches over the 
rotunda, and stamps a boid and decisive imprefr- 
mm on the wltole. The dome is supported within 
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by arches t^t spring from large marble piers and 
columns, three feet in diameter, of Sardinian gra- 
nitfi; in one piece. The uj^r story is forme^with 
piers and arches of white marbie, varied with 
streaks of cerulean. They are on a- circular plian, 
and add great beauty to the inside. The capitals 
of the columns are rich specimens of the'sculp- 
ture of the age, with heads of ai^ls and other em- 
blems, but of no regular order. The pavement is 
tessellated with a mixture of white and cerulean 
marble; and the choir displays a cosdy mosaic, 
with other marbles of the richest quality^ In the 
centre of the rotunda, resting on a plinth, surround- 
ed with three steps of white marble, appears the 
font, in the shape of an octagon, which measures 
ten feet across. The outside is of fine white 
marble, with exquisite sculpture of foliage and 
mosaic. The margin and the base are of brocca^ 
tello.. At the sides are four small basins for bap- 
tising young children, and the centre is for adults. 
In the middle of the great basin rises a conduc- 
tor of white marble, from which the water flows 
during the ceremony ; and on the top is a small 
statue in bronze of John the Baptist by Bandt' 
nelli. Superior to the font in all respects, is the 
hexagon, pulpit : it has a st^rcase of marble lead- 
ing into it, and is supported by seven columns of 
rich marbles, one in the centre and one a't each 
angle; three of them are placed upon two lions 
and a lioness suckling her v(fielps. Under the 
paws of the lions are seen small animals, with 
which they quietly repose. ■ A group of men and 
animals composes the base of the centre column. 
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The columns are united together by small inter- 
secting arches under the pulpit, and their capitals 
are Corinthian. The sides, of the hexagon are 
^^ricned with beautiful bass-reliefs, expressing the 
fc^owing subjects fiota the New Testament: — 
The birth of Christ ; the adoraticm of the magi ; 
the presentation to the temple; the crucifixion; 
the judgment-day: alt<^ther of the most ela^- 
borate and ingenious workmanship, by Niccola 
Pisano, as recorded in the inscription. 

£etNveen the external and internal domes is a 
space for several chapibers, with two staircases 
made between the walls to communicate to them. 
In this, as in most circular buildings with double 
.domes, there is an echo which reverberates several 
times very distinctly. 

. Rare and expensive as the materials most un' 
dofibtedly are with which these buildings have 
been constructed, and much as they have been 
embeUished by the painfid operations of art, both 
yithin and without, I cannot nevertheless help 
observing, so far only- as alludes to the style and 
composition of the architecture itself, that in no 
part whatever, in no single instance throughout 
the whole, can be discovered one genuine entire 
example of chaste and classical design. Nay, so 
much to the contrary, every-where appear an- 
tiquities without selection, parts without unity, 
magnificence v^ithout order, and richness without 
taste. 

Thus, having examined pretty attentively tihe 
leaning tower, the Duomo, and the Baptistery, we 
need not go farther than a few yards to obt^n a, 
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view o€ Ae last of the four principal object* 
wluch stand together in the grea.t square, and 
which are looked upon by traveller^ as the {(hief' 
curiosities of Pisa. It is called the CampO Santo, 
or Holy Ground. The 6gui<e of this mausoleum 
is a pe^lelogpam, 41l> ftet in length and 142 in 
width : within, it has a large open court in the 
same form, encompassed by a cloister o( sixty-tVo 
Gothic arches, which are somewhat like those con- 
tiguous to the south ade of Westminster-abbey, 
and the whole is of white marble. It acquired 
the name of Campo Santo, because the earth with 
which it is filled is said to have been brought from' 
Mount Calvary by the Pisans, who put it into 
their galleys for Iwdlast, by order of Ubaldo Lanr 
franchi their archbishop, when th^ returned from 
the wars of Saladin in the Holy Land; and 
having laid it very near the great Duomo, this 
burial-place was afterwards erected in the year 
1278 on the very sjune spot; and ttw earth is 
esteemed to possess supernatural power and efficacy, 
in administering peace and eonsc^ation to the souls 
of the departed. 

In the elevation it has no windows ; but in order 
to do away the disagreeable appearuice of a bare 
wall, plain pilasters are placed, with arches spring- 
ing from one to tlte other at regular distances, 
against the face of the inclosure. 

Many of the ancient families of Pisa Jmyo been 
buried under the marble pavement of the cloistera, 
as appears from the inscriptions; and al(»ig the 
wall next the ^eat open court is a tier of ^ient 
sarcophagi. iTie principal part of them has been 
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madl^ elf fine Parian marltte, and the rest of 'Stat 
produced from the Pisan quarries. The sarcopha^ 
are ornamented . on the outside with bass-retief^ 
r^MresentiDg- different liU)>les and stories, with moo- 
sters, sphinxes, &c. Six arches are made dowa 
to the aground in dif^ent parts of the Gothic 
screen, to commuDicate to the open court in the 
centre, which, as well as the cloisters, contjuia 
holy earth. The waits on the insifle have been 
stuccoed in a plain way, and painted in fresco witb 
religfONs siibjects, principally selected from the Old 
and New Testaments. But time has so much (^ 
Itteratcd some of these works, that you stand in 
need of an expositor properly to understand them. 
They wene executed in the foortem^ and fi& 
^enth centuries by the restorers of the arts, aft» 
the repeated incur^ons of the barbarians into Itai^ 
had done &o much mischief to the tittle leaminw 
and civilisation then remunmg^ in the world : siut 
when we consider them in this light, painting be^ 
ing at that time only in a second state of infancy, 
they are by no means contemptible. The principal 
artists were Benozzo, Simon Memmi, Bul^mactv 
Sanese, Giottc^ and others. 

In paswng through a building (^ (his descrip- 
tion, the traveller is not oaly entert^ned by the 
variety and mixture of olgects that have arisen 
frtmi the superstition and mistaken notions of 
darker ages, but also by many of the traditionary 
accounts winch are related by those whose bost- 
Bcss it is to attend him. The land of Italy han 
ever been pregnant with wondrous gtories and 
miraculous events. 
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' On the south side of the Arno stands a small 
ch^l of a Gothic description, the plan of which 
is aparaHelogram ; and it is so extremely rich with 
pinnacles and florid ornaments on the outside that 
it cannot be passed without observation. Within, 
it has nothing but bare plastered walls, except a 
picture by Titian over the altar in a bad condi- 
tion. 

The university and several other churches, pa- 
laces, and public buildings, merit attention as 
secondary objects, because thsy contaia more ot 
less specimens of the fine arts. . 

Having thus spoken of the most striking things 
at Pisa, it may not be uninteresting to the reader 
to make a few remarks on a diversion practised 
in this city called Giuco del Poiite or the Game 
of the Bridge, and of which the inhabitants them- 
selves do not know the origin. It has been sup- 
posed by some to proceed from - the Olympic 
games ; and that it was brought into the city by 
the founders of , Pisa, who are said to have been 
Greeks. Others are of opinion it was invented by 
ijie Pisans for the purpose of making their youth 
brave and warlike, and teaching them the military 
exercise. The city is- divided by the Arno into 
two districts, the northern and the southern. The 
inhabitants of each form themselves into two 
armies, and the bridge of marble is to be taJcen 
by one or the other. As soon as the ma^strates 
announce the day on which the festival and sham- 
fight are to take place— for so they niust be callecl, 
since the whole is to be conducted in good hu- 
mour; no civil discord, no factious animosity, 
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no hereditary rancour, is saifered to make up sny 
part of this public contest— each division, elect* 
officers and agents to receive subsEriptions fwan 
the citizens for defraying the expenses of this 
grand spectacle. The people, l^oih male and fb- 
male, enlist undra* separate interests : some are for 
the northern and some for the sthithern combatants, 
and very frequently, as happens at our parliament- 
ary elections, they betray great warmth of tem- 
per in consequence of their party zeaL But the 
parties themselves who are to engage reciprocally, 
treat each other with civility and moderaticm ; and 
what wtudd in the brents of the English and 
Irish soon become ihcontrollable, and lead on to 
cudgels, broken bones, aiid fractured skulls, eva-- 
porates in these softer climes by means of a few 
gibes, sarcasms, and harmless raillery. TIk two 
arinies are divided into squadrons, and have their 
distinct colours. On the day of battle people come 
from all quarters; the streets are thronged, the 
roofs of the houses covered, and the windows and 
balconies filled -with company, all waiting with 
anxious expectation for the issue of the contest. 
The combatants are defended by a helmet of steel 
and a coat of mail. Their arras and thighs arc 
also incased in armour, and over all hangs' a sur- 
tout of the respective colours of the squadron* 
Their offensive arms are of wood, made in the 
shape of a battiedm-e. The flat part serves them 
for a shield, and the edge to fight with. A body 
of men is appointed on each side to lay in am- 
bush, for the purpose of taking prisoners ; and, 
that .they may be more light and active, are al- 
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lowed no other armour than a helmet When, all 
ii ready, and the forces posted in the regular 
order of battle the signal for the engagement is 
given by the discharge of a cannon. That party 
which is powerful enough in ftfty minutes to pa«s 
die bridge (for here lies the heat of action) and 
take possesnon of the enemy's field on the othee 
side of the liver, ia decreed to have gained tbe 
Victory. After this, the conquerors for six ot 
seven days parade the streets in triumph, with 
■music, and colours flying, and pass their time-iq 
festivities, revelry and balls, and then the city is 
Kstored to its usual state of quietude: so that in 
^a instance it may be said to bear some resem- 
blance to bur ccHmtry feirs. 

In Pisa stands a scfuare brick tower, called the 
Tower of Famin*^ which is said to have been the 
prison ci Ugolino and hb sonS. This man, in the 
year 1288, was a leading chaiBjcter in the broils 
and contests which cjtisted between the Gu^Im 
and the Ghibelhnies. UgoUno joined the former, 
and Rugieri the archbishop of that day became a 
partisan of the latter ; but at length Ugolino .waa 
established sovereign count of Pisa. The prelate, 
in omsequence of some disappointments after- 
ward, inflamed the minds of the populace to over* 
throw UgtAino's government : they accordingly 
commenced acts of open rebellion, and dragged 
him and his four sons to prison, where, with un- 
paralleled barbarity, they were all starved to death 
together. 

This story is more minutely related in ItaUan, 
in the se^^enth book of the Florentine histtvy by 
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VUlani; and more pathetically described in the 
thirty-thinl book of Dante's Inferno, where the 
description is supposed to be given by Ugolino 
himself, when found by Dant^ in the lower ■ re- 
gions Jbnawing the head of the archbishop. 

I will here insert a few verses from Mr. Boyd's 
translation, strongly expressive of Ugolino's situa- 
tion after the first night's close coniinement — 

VEME IX. 

Tiie vision vanish'd in the moniing sky ; 

I woke, and heard ihe clijidren's plaintive cry— 

I heard .the little wretches call for food : 
What a cold summona then their father felt I 
And oh thy heart ie hard, unused to melt, 

II now thine eyes can hdd tke briny Aood. 

Think what I lt}t when list'ning to the trecKl 
Of him who daily brought our scanty b/cod : 
I saw their hopes and ft-ars by turn prevail. 
And their pale longing-looka— But now the guard 
With clanging bolts the fatal entrance barr'd, 
Uoublijig Aa horrors i>f thegloomyjail. 

In dumb deipoDd^^cc o'cl' my boys 1 hung, 
Yet QO weak syllable escap'd my tonguo. 

" Ah ! why so stern f my Amclmucio cry'd : 
1 answer'd not : and thus the cheerless day 
And night's sad lin^ring shadows wore away. 
At length another sun our torments spy'd. 

XII. 

Half stupify'd with woe, I sat to trace 

My image stanip'd on each exf irtnj tac? ; 

Then in. a sudden lit (^ phr^iey tore ' < 

ily naked aims — " Oh ! spare Ayself l" tbey pr^'d. 

" Thy love with those weak Itfnbs our souU array'd : 

Ah ! lake our livc^ ! but wound our ey«s no morei" 
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XIU. 

Grief qoell'd my rage ; and silent still we sat, : 

While two pale suns prolong'd the work of fate. — - 

Why did my parent earth a grave deny ? 

Thefourlh sad morning came: with dying look. 

My Gaddo cry'd, " I feel the deadly stroke !" 

Then sunk despairing, with a feeble cry, , 

XIV. 
Two other suns in silent horror past. 
And saw his sad companions breathe their last ; 
Till in my arms my youngest hope expir'd, 
Grov'ling among the dead, of sight depriv'd. 
Three solitary days I stilt survived, 
And ling'ring I>eath with supplications tir'd. 

The journey from Pisa to Florence I undertook ; 
in one of the old crazy carriages which are to be 
hired in the city,- and performed it in ,a day and a 
half. The distance is forty-eight English miles. 
It is scarcely possible for any scenery in nature to 
be more romantic and luxuriant than that which 
successively presents itself to the eye in travelling 
on the banks of the Arao. This beautiful river 
glides along in, a deep valley below the road, and 
winds itself like a snake between the mountains, 
whose sides and tops are clothed with trees of va- 
rious sorts. So perfectly suited are some of the 
lines in Paradise Lost to illustrate this part of 
Tuscany, that I cannot forbear quoting them.— 

" With thicket overgrown, grotesgue and wild. 
Access denied ; fend overhead upgrew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 
Cedar and pine and fir and branching palm,. 
A Sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view." 



The road in many places is extremely narrow; ' 
and on the side next the river, where there is a 
sharp descent, it is walled in to prevent accidents. 
On the other side, the mountains rise in many 
places almost perpendicular, and assume rather a 
rocky appearance. At Empoli the inhabitants 
carry on several manufactures of pottery, and 
there is also a very celebrated one for making 
hats. In other villages they manufacture earthen 
vases, in a variety of shapes, with fanciful and 
tasty ornaments, -which are sold for the decora^ 
tion of houses and pleasure-grounds. On the 
banks of the Arno, twelve miles from Florence, 
stands a royal villa, called L' Imbrogiana, which 
was formerly used as one of the country resid- 
ences of the grand-dukes. The house is a plain 
white stuccoed building, with a square tower at 
each angle, and desirable only for its situation. 

The Tuscan ladies afford excellent subjects for 
the pencil of the portrait-painter, as Uiey are 
beautiful even to a proverb. 'In addition to an 
elegant and graceful figure, their countenances 
are regular and expressive, and their manners sa- 
vour .of great taste and xefinement From Gre- 
cian sculpture have they learnt that style of dress 
so admirably adapted to display the beautiful 
forms of nature. By a moderate and judicious 
application of jewels, they adorn and improve 
their persons ; while their dispositions, soft, aiftc- 
tionate, and familiar, may be truly assimilated to 
the sweet temperature of the climate they live in. 

The lower class of Tuscan women hive also a 
fair claim to beauty, though of a mote nistic na- 



tore; but thdr dress is widely different from that 
which I have just described. They wear coarsa- 
T/roolIen gowns, witii the thin formal waist, and 
deck themselves out with ribbons, flowers, and 
trumpery. An immense round hat, like one of 
oar large pewter dishes, shelters their heads frcHn 
the heat of the sun ; and their feet are inclosed 
in thick wooden shoes, resembling those they use 
in France, which make a clattering noise when 
they walk, but have the good property of never 
wearing out. 

Thus, after an agreeable journey, varied with 
woody hills and fertile plains, through vineyards, 
proves 'of olive trees, and productive gardens, 
you reach with great pleasure and satisfaction 
the gates of 

Florence. 

The entrance into this capital is extremely nar- 
row, and the same may be said of almost all the 
cities bothin France and Italy. As the powers on 
the Continent have been in all ages more or less 
liable to wars and disturbances among themselves, 
this evil was probably first introduced by way of 
security against their enemies, since it is well 
known that a numerous anny iparching into a 
town through a narrow pass may be most se- 
riously annoyed, if not completely repulsed, by a 
very small force within its walls, aided by the in- 
habitants from the windows and roofs of the 
houses. 

Florence had formerly many towers, templw. 
theatres, an amphitheatre (part of which is re- 
maining), a capitol, a forum, with baths aad aque- 



diicts ;. and, hke old Rome herself, indulged ia 
public feasts, sports, and warlike games : but 
these, as well as the greater part of the antiqui- 
ties of that famous city, have been destroyed 
either by time or violence. On the page of history 
the Florentines will ever be recorded, and have 
an indisputable claim upon the gratitude of all 
posterity, for their successful struggles in the re- 
vival of the arts, after the barbariang who in- 
vaded Italy had nearly, obliterated every vestige 
of learning, genius, and philosophy. 

The city is detightAdly situated, like Pisa, on 
the' two banks of the Amo, which is navigable 
only for small vessels, and over which are four 
bridges of communieation, 150 yards in length or 
thereabout. That of white marble, designed by 
Ammanati, is the most celebrated and remark- 
able for construction. It .consists of three arches, 
in the form, of a cycloid, with . triangular but- 
tresses against the piers, and has a very sin^ilar, 
and, I might almost add, even magical effect, 
The span of the middle arch is 100 feet in, 
length, and its rise only twenty feet The 
span of the two side-arches is eighty-four feet 
in length, and ;tiieir rise only .seventeen feet, sur- 
mounted by a plwri simple battlemeot Four 
fine statues of white marble, representing the 
seasons of the ye^-, . are placed as decorations on 
the four end-pedestals of the battlertients. This 
bridge was built in the place of ^heold one, which 
vas washed away in \557 by A deplorable inun- 
dation that did serious mischief to the city, and 
vfaich the following lines inscribed on the fajpd* 
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of St Niccolo'a church more . particularly illu- 
strate,: 

" Fluctibus undivagts, Pelago, similisque proccUil 
f' Hunc tumidia praeceps irruit Arnus aqujs, 
" Prostravitque suae, spumanti gnrgite. Florae 
" Oppida,8gros, fontes, Moenia, TempU, Viros." 

The streets .are rather narrow, paved with hroad' 
flagstones in imitation of the oldRoman ways; and 
there is no day of the year in which the inhabit- 
ants cannot walk about the city without soiling 
any thing more than the soles of their shoes ; for 
as fast as the rain falls it runs off the pavement, 
and leaves a cleanliness behind very agreeable to 
pedestrians. Many excellent marble groups and . 
statues are seen in the conspicuous parts of the 
city, and against the fronts of churches, palaces, 
and public buildings, which will commemorate for 
ages the genius of Michael Angelo, ■ Bandinelli, 
John di Bologna, and other celebrated sculptors of 
the Italian school. 

■ The architecture that prevails here is cerfcunly 
of a heavy and massive description, exactly suitable 
with that order which is said to have been the 
invention of Tuscany. But some of the large 
edifices are of good proportions in their outline ; 
and their rusticated elevations give them the ap- 
pearance of great strength and solid grandeur. 
However olgectionable this style may be to per- 
sons of delicate taste, we are nevertheless told it 
was practised by Michael Angelo himself, and that 
he was not permitted to aim at the lightness and 
elegance of the Greek arcMtecture, because the 



ft«quent'te^6ltltiOn3 in pet^ states made it ioeces* 
saiy that the liobriity and ' rich citizens should 
build'their habitations strong enough for citadels, 
in case tumults and rebellions might compel them 
to take refuge therein. Tlie general plan of the 
best houses is a square or a parallelogram, leaving 
a spacious open court in the centre; and into 
which the inhabitants and their carriages enter 
from the street through a wide archway, as they 
do in France. Churches abound here, as is the 
' case in alt the Italian cities ; and most of them 
are magnificent within, but many of their outsides 
remain in an unfinished state, with rough brick- 
work only, which were no doubt intended to be 
faced with stone or marble, and were evidently 
left in this condition on account of the expense. 

Santa Maria del Fiore is the name of the metro- 
politan church, 'which stands in the centre of a 
large open area. The plan of it forms a cross, but 
the superstructure is in so unique and hetero- 
geneous style of architecture as to bear little or 
no resemblance to any other. Although this edifice 
was begun in the thirteenth century, when the 
art of design was but just emei^ng from the abyss 
of ignorance, ahd when all knowledge of Grecian 
purity and excellence had been for a long time 
unhappily superceded by a barbarous taste, it ought 
nevertheless to. be admired in every period as a 
prodigious monument of the exertions and intellect 
of Amolfo. di Lapo, the architect, who, by his 
own creative and unassisted genius, designed and 
commenced this most stupendous pile, under alt the 
02 
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dkadvantagiea of the benighted age in which be 
lived. The walla consist cliiefiy of biiclt; but 
exteraaily it is incrusted with black, and white 
marble, forming compartments of various shapes 
and uzes, that produce the same effect on the 
sight as a ridi piece of cabinet-work inlaid with 
ebony and ivory. The pannels are of black and 
the margins of white marble; and this is the most 
complete idea I can convey by words alone of its 
general character. At different parts of the ex- 
terior are groups, statues, foliage, and other fan? 
cifiil decorations. In the fa^e, which is modern, 
and in the Grecian style of architecture, are three 
large handscnne doors. At a door on the north 
side are two columns; one stands on the back of a 
tygress, with her Utter around her ; and in other 
parts are representations equally extravagant. The 
octagon cupola was built a long while afterwards, 
by Brunellesco, and in its outline has the shape of 
half a pine^apple, capped with a.sni^ lantern. It 
is said to measure 140 feet across. Michael An- 
gelo thought this cnpola so excellent a work, that 
he used to say — " he might be able to imitate it, 
but none could surpass it" This astonishing church 
is 476 feet in length, ISO feet in width, and the 
transverse cross is 306 feet The whole of the 
roof and the cupola are covered with tiles. The 
side elevations form two distinct stories, that is to 
say, the upper one (as is usual in all the churches 
in France and Italy) stands as far back from, the 
lower one as the width of the aisles, and is sup- 
ported by the pillars in the interior. long narrow 
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windows bdow of the Gothic kind light the aisles ; 
and the circular or wheel windoura, which are 
placed in the receding story above, allbrd light to 
the nave : still nothing can be more dismal and 
gloomy than the inside. The nave is divided from 
the aisles by heavy stone pillars. At the top is a 
groined ceiling, and the walls are plastered in a 
homely manner. Indeed, it is so extremely dark 
widtin* Chat in many places, even in the middle of 
the day, you cannot see. to read without candles, 
particularly under the dome and at the east end. 
The pavennent consists oi various marbles, beau- 
tifully disposed, after the designs of Baccio, Sui 
Gallo, and Michael Angelo. Zuccheri pfunted the 
dome with the subject of the Resurrection ; and un- 
demeath it is a description of Hell. In regard to 
die sculpture— the statues of the four evangelists, 
ku^T than life, by Donatello ; the fine figures at 
the altar, representing God the Father in a seden- 
tary attitude, and the Saviour dead at his feet, 
supported by an angel, by BandinelU ; are excel- 
lent performances : and in various niches are the 
aposties, as large as life, by other artists. Over 
the door, opposite the cloister, is a Madonna, full 
size, with two angels, in marble, by Giovanni di 
Pisa: the whole is fiiU of sweetness, and reck- 
oned a masterly work. Against the w^ls appear 
a variety of inscriptions and epitaphs, in Latin, to 
the memory of some of . the celebrated men of 
Florence; namely, Brunellesco, Giotto, Marsilio 
Ilcino, the reviver of the Platonic philosophy; 
and one to Dant^ the great master of Tuscan 
poetry, which is as follows :— 



Qui Caelum cecinif, mediumq ; Imumq ; Trihtatal 
Lustravitqite ammo cuncta Poeta suo 

Doctttsadest Dantes sua quern Florentia taepe 
Sentit Consiliis ac Pietaie patrom.' 

Nilpottdt tanto mors satoa nocere Poetae ^) 
Quern vivum virtus, carmenAmagofacit. 

Among the curiosities and, relics of saints caa.- 
taiacA in this church, are (as it is related) a part of 
the holy cross, one of the nails by which our 
Saviour was fastened to it, and also one of the 
• thorns belonging to the crown which the Jews 
put upon his head. Th^ are preserved in a case of 
massive gold, richly embossed, and studiled 'with 
pearls, jewels, and precious stones. In the tri- 
bune of the holy cross is a globe of marble, upon 
which, in the solstice of June, by the sun's rays 
passing through a ring fixed in the lantwn of the 
cupola, the Florentines used to ascertain the 
point of its greatest height It was the inven-' 
tionof the celebrated Toscanelli, who died in the. 
year 148S, and was the most ancient meridian in 
Europe. But the great mathematician Ximenes 
afterward drew on the pavement of the church a 
meridian Hne, in an instrument of metal, for the 
purpose of the solstitial observations, which the 
inhabitants still continue. I^avi^ the chutch at 
the south door, against the outer wall on the right^ 
appears this inscripticm : 

Armis miliam centum bit octo nogems 

Venit Legatua Roma bonitate donatus, 

Qm iapidem Jixit fimdOy aimul et benedixit 

., ..tioogle 
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PrMsttk Franaaco gettmti Ponti^aium 
latud ab Amolpho Templum fuit aedificatum : 
Hoc opus insigne decorans Fiorentia digtte. 

Regine Coeli consfrurit mentejideli 
Quamtu Virgo pia semper defende Maria. 

The campanile, er tower for the bells, stands as 
usual at a small distan<%, detached from . the 
church. 

Sui^rising as the to\'nn' at Pisa appeared to me, 
on account of its inclination, this at Florence was 
no leas so, owing to its enonnous height, and the 
comparative slendemess of its superstructure; and 
is very justly esteemed the finest tower in Italy, if 
not in the world. We may say of its character, 
what we often have it in our power to do respect- 
ing that description of dress so frequently adopted 
by the ladies, and which is purely the result of 
fancy and invention: — with uncommon singularity 
it combines a general mixture of eleguice j and 
though capriciously disposed, it still possesses in 
the composition that propriety and concord of 
parts and ornaments as fully to demonstrate that 
the hand which designed it was directed by taste, 
genius, and experience. The plan forms a square, 
with a buttress at each angle, continued alt the 
way up, resembling in a small degree some of our . 
Gothic towers. In height it is said to be S70 feet, 
and only forty-six feet square in. the shaft, whidi 
is the same from bottom to top. In the centre 
there is a square perpendicular well-hole, for the 
purpose of ringii^ the bells. A staircase on a 
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square plan is contrived in the thicknes* , of the 
wall, whose steps fly up in a straight.Une on each 
side to Iwdin^ in the angles, and in this way are 
continued till they reach the sununit near which 
the hells are hung. This eminence affords a gra- 
tifying view of the city below, and the surround- 
ing -country. The first stone of this w»ndejful 
edifice was laid in the year 1334, according to i^ 
inscription. On the outside it is incrusted wiiJi 
i;aaTble of divers colours in compartments, with a 
moderate quuitity of delicate ornaments, foUage, 
and 'figures, which altogether give it the appear- 
ance of a rich piece of inlaid, cabinet-work, -aB I 
have before observed, when speaking of the 
Puomo. Notwithstanding it has beeu'ecected 
nearly five centuries, it looks as <£reah and as per- 
fect as if it had been finished only a few months ; 
^0 durable.are the materials of marble, stone, and 
brick, in a temperate climate. On each side of 
the tower below, are niches, adorned with sta^- 
tues; some of which were executed by Donatello. 
Thoise which personify the four prophets, the seven 
planets, and the seven virtues, are said to be 
the work of Andrea Pisano. On the side next 
the church-are figurative representations of gram- 
mar, philosophy, music, astrology^ and gcMnetry. 
In the upper part of the tower are three stories of 
windows, one above the other, of a Grothic de- 
scription, which give hght to the interior, and it 
then finishes square on the top. ITiis monument 
was built after ^ design of Giotto, in an insular 
situation, ai^ stands aa upright as possible, which 
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is a proof of the great caution that must have been 
taken in its construction, particularly in the foun- 
dation. 

Opposite the cathedral remains the' ancient Bap- 
tistery of Sl John, built for the- use of the city, 
and -which has been erroneously considered by 
some persons as a temple origmally dedicated to 
Mars. The style of its architecture is a medley. 
It was erected in the same age as the Duomo, and 
hke that is clothed on the outside with various 
sorts of marble, formed into compartments. It 
stands insulated, about the same distance from the 
church as that at Pisa ; and there is no doubts from 
the similitude of its general form to other -bUil<i> 
ings of the kind, that it was intended aolely fiw 
baptism. The plan is an octagon, about ninety- 
six feet diameter. On the outside it is divided 
into three stories in height The lower one has 
fMtasters, ~ which carry ' a continued entablature. 
The second haa pilasters also, which bear arches ; 
and cm ihem an entablature : and between these 
pilasters are introduced, small windows to light the 
interior: Hie third story, which may be called 
the attic, consists of dwarf pilasters, with marble 
paniiels between, like those I have before, men- 
tioned. The roof is octagonal, covered with 
slabs of marble, and rakes up on all sides to a 
small lantern in the centre, which adds a. finish to 
the whole. Three pair of magnificent bronze 
doors, marvellous for the excellency of their work* 
manship, adorn three sides of the octagon; and 
where a fourth might be supposed to be placed, for 
ehc sake of uniformity, is the great alcar<piccev 
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nntounded by a fine 'marble balustrade, richly 
worked with figures, flowers, ajid other ornaments. 
The pannels of these doors are enriched witli hi- 
•torical ■sufcgects, selected from the Old and New 
Testament. Some of the figures are in alto-relievo, 
and the borders round the pannels are adorned 
with' exquisite foli^e. ' One pair of the doors 
was made by Andrea Pisano, in the year 1 330, and 
theothers by Lorenzo Ghiberti, many years after- 
ward.. Michael AngeLo was so delighted with the 
beauty of the last, that he used to exclaim, they 
were only fit to be the gates of Paradise. On 
many parts of the exterior are marble statues 6i 
saints, and angels. The two colunins of porphyry 
at the principal door, were presents iixMn the Pi-' 
sans in the year 1 1 17 to the Florentines, who had 
been guardians of their city during the expedi-, 
tion agjunst the islands of Majorca and Minorca. 
Entering into the interior, there appears a small 
' gallery all round the building, supported by large 
Ctmnthian columns of granite, and between them 
are placed statues of the apostles. Under the arch 
of the tribune, where the great altar stands, is a 
group of one of their saints, nan\ed Precursoie, 
shewing his translation into celestial glory, witl} 
attendant angels. Close By, is the figure of the 
Agnus. Dei, and underneath is the following in- 
scription, in letters of gold, 

Hie Dens est magnusffnitis quern denotat Agnus- 

Here also is an inscription, recording that this 
building was begun May 12, 1225. The floor 



and the whole of the ceiling are covered widr 
mosaic, expressing various subjects, some relating> 
to the -life of St John the Baptist, and others to 
the mysteries of our Saviour, the creation of the 
■world, ' &c. In the frieze of the entablature 
which endrcles the dome are the heads of -serar 
phim : , and it is said there was formerly an an- 
cient font in themiddle of the Baptistery, of aV 
oct^onal shape, some signs of which are still to 
be seen in the pavemoit. On the right. 'is the 'Se- 
pulchre, embellished with various figures, of Bal- 
dazzar Coscia, who died in Flwence 1419, after 
having reocamced the pcmtificate in the comtcil of 
Constance. The sculpture is by Donatello, as 
wdt as the figure in wood, which represents Mary 
Magdalen in a state of penitence, and which now 
belongs to. a modem altar, .^nwig the relics are 
shewn a finger of John the Baptist, and an arm of 
Philip the apostle, together with a variety of sat-' 
cred gold and silver utensils of immense value, and 
other curioMtJes too numerous to be dewaibed.- 
Coming out of this building, at the north door,, 
is a. ct^umn immediately opposite, which is s^ to 
have been erected in commemoration ortbe fol- 
lowing miiacle: When the Florentines were re- 
moving the -body of St Zanobi, once bishop, of 
their city, from the college of St. Lorenzo, to de< 
posit it in the great cathedral, the bier by ■ accident 
touched a withered tree, -which stoo'd on the same 
spot as -this column, and to the surprise ■of 'all per- 
sons present the sap instantaneously returned into 
the trunk, the branches sprouted afresh, and the 
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WhtAe was covered with leaves of the richest ver- 
dura 

The church of St. Lorenzo holds the next place 
«fter the metropolitan, and is. remarkable for hav- 
ing been built on the same spot where, a temple, 
ia the timeji^ the emperor Theodo^us, was erect- 
ed to St. LorenzA the martyr, by a beautiful young 
iridow, named Juliana, who was of aa illustrious 
ftsnity, and after the death of her husband retired 
Iram the world, and devoted herself wh<^y to re- 
ligion. 

ftrunellescht vns the architect of this church, 
which was begim in the year 14S5. The ' exterior 
exhibits nothing to excite attention, but within it 
is very handsome, divided into a nave and two 
aisles by Corinthian, columns of grey marble, which 
mpport arches, and over them is an entdalature 
huming round the centre. Tbe ceiling of the 
nave, as is the case in most of the churches on 
|he Continent, is carried up much higher than that 
of the aisles, and the interior thereby derives light 
ftoia windows in the sides of the nave^ as well as . 
from a cupola over the centre of the cross. The 
length'of the church is 264 feet, the width sixty- 
four feet, and the transverse cross is UO feet. 
Tlie altar-pieces are of the finest marbles (particu- 
larly the principal one), adorned with excellrait 
paintings and sculpture by renowned masters. 
The two small pulpits, with bass-reliefs in 
bronze, sustained by elegant columns of marble, 
with marble staircases, and the balustrade round 
the toromunion so elaborately finished by Dona- 
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teUo^ are justly admired for the beauty of th«r 
woricmanship. On the right ef the great altar is 
placed the new sacristy, which was erected by an 
order of Leo X. who intoided it as a ntausoleum 
for himself and family. It is a small buildiog 
thirty-mx feet sc^are, enriched within by two 
stories of Corinthian pilasters, with entablatures 
complete, and finishesat top .with a dome. The 
sculpture it contains, by Michael Angelo, who 
was also the architect, is the chief ornament of 
the interior. Juliano, brother of Leo X. and Lo- 
renzo duke of Urbino, were the first persons in- 
terred here. Above the tomb of the first appeus 
his statue, as ls.rge as life, sitting in a niche over a 
sarcopliagus, clad in a military habit, vdth two 
recumbent figures, representing Day and Night, 
one on each side. The figure of Night is so beau* 
rifiilly characteristic^ as to have occasioned the 
fi>!lowing lines, by way of enccanium, upon the 
sculpture : 

" La Notte che tu •caU in sidoki atti 
" Donmre fudaun angelo gcolpita 
" In ^uesto Sasao, t percife dorme a vita 
" Destaia, senoH credi e parUrattL" 

To which the figure is feigned to answer in these 
words, 

" Grata m'e Uxmno e piu Vessere di Sasso 
" Mentre ch^ldanw, e la vergogna dura : 
" Veder^ e tmt sentpr mi e' gran ventura 
" Pero ifon ml destar, deh park basso." 
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On the side (^posite is the statue of jLoretizo de' 
Medici, executed in d. similar manner ; with two 
other figures, expressive of grief, representing the 
Evening and the Morning, by the same artjst. He 
who Eums at perfection in the art of sculpture, will ' 
do well to study with unwearied attention these 
most astonishing, and, I might almost say, super- 
natural performances. The statues, thus ^thfiilly 
fprmed from nature, appear all but living. So ac- 
cordant, solemn,, and well conceived are the -atti- 
tudes, that they impress the mind as~ the acci- 
dents of reality; and the emblems, for suitable- 
ness, character, and truth, will perhaps never be 
surpassed. 

Adjoinmg to this sacristy, and immediately be- 
hind- the choir of the church, is the. fine cbapel 
and sepulchre of the grand-dukes. The first stone 
of tins building was laid in the year 1604, after a 
plan and model made by Prince Don Giovanni de* 
Medici^ and under the management of an archi- 
tect named Nigetd, who was appointed assistant 
to the prince. Ferdinand I. then grand-duke, flat- 
tered himself that he might be able to remove 
secretly from Jerusalem tlie holy sepulchre of 
Christ, which he intended to deposit in this mag- 
nificent mausoleum ; but he was defeated in thq.t 
enterprise, by- his intention being discovered to 
the Turks, either by accident or treachery. 

The plan is an octagon, nearly ninety feet 
across ; and from the pavement to the top of the 
cupola, in the centre of the dome, is said to be 
190 feet in height, without including the subter- 
raneous vault. Hie walla of the interior are co- 
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^'ered with a diversity of marbles, and ad<xii^' 
with stately pilasters, of the composite order ; con- 
sisting of jasper of Barga, with bases fuid capi- 
tats of bronze, standing on a lofty plinth, whic^ 
is continued round the building. Placed .upon 
these pilasters, is an appropriate entablature, from 
which the dome springs. The plinth, or zocl^ 
contains the arms of the cities of Tuscany, com- 
posed of valuable stones- and maxbtes; that is 
of lapis4azuli, of jaune'and verde antique, mother- 
of-pearl, oriental alabaster, and othws. At pre- 
sent the floor is only of earth, no doubt meant to 
be paved with marble ; and the inside of the dome 
is of plaster, in an unfinished state, but which 
was ori^nally intended for paintings of a suitable 
description^ Against the sides of the octagon are 
six cenotaphs. The first, on the right of the en- 
trance, to Ferdinand II. who died in 1670, is of 
Egyptian granite and green jasper, and the escut- 
cheon is of flowered Sicilian jasper. The second 
to Cosmo II. who died in 1620, is of white orien- 
tal granite, and on it is an enriched helmet of 
hard stone, beset with ornaments. In the niche, 
immediately over, is ' contained the statue, in 
bronze, of the same prince, by John di Bologna. 
The others are of a like description, to the me- 
mory of Ferdinand I. the founder of this noble 
pile, Cosmo I. Francis I. and Cosmo III. grand- 
dukes of Tuscany. From hence, by a commo- 
dious staircase in the thickness of the wall, you 
descend to the subterraneous chambers ;- where, 
under the cenotaphs, are so many chapels, de- 
stined for tlie tombs of the princes I have ali-eady 
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mentioned, and vhos« bodies were here deposited 
in coffins of wood, after they had been dug up 
and removed from the other sacristy. The walls 
of the basement are twenty-two feet thick, and 
the exteiior of the building is all of hard stone, 
intermixed with ornaments of white marble, in a 
fanciful and bizarre manner; but d^e interior ia 
in a regular style of architecture, and, were the 
whole finished, it would be one pf the most mag- 
nificent and expensive monuments of art to be 
seen at this day. . 

Appert^nii^ to this church and college is the 
celebrated Laurentian library. The plan of the 
room itself is a parallelf^am, 146 feet in length, 
thirty-three feet in width, and twenty-six feet in 
height It contains a vast quantity of the most 
rare and valuable manuscripts, in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Chinese, Arabia, Chaldee, Syriac, Tuscan, 
and old French ; many of them enriched with 
curious paintings and miniatures. These books 
were collected chiefly from Asia and remote paits 
by Cosmo I. styled Father of his country, at an 
immense expensi; ; and the collection has been in- 
creased from time to time by contributions from 
various celebrated libraries, and donations from 
successive grand-dukes. 

At Florence there is also a royal academy for 
the encouragement of the fine arts, which was 
removed in 1784 from its original to its present 
sibiaticHi,.as a more convenient place, by Leopold, 
then gnud-duke, afterwards emperor of Germany. 
By the munificence of this prince it was enlarged 
and furnished with all things necessary for such 
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ftn iftstitution. In its .establishment are seven. 
professoi'S, one fpr each of the following ^rtaj 
iKunely, design, colouring, grotesque, engravings 
sailpture, architecture, and one for Uie youth 
who study, in the great gallery, and for practical 
mechanics. 

Over the entrance door are three crowns cut in 
stone ; the first represents a crown of oak, the 
second of laurel, and the third of oljye, which 
are the emblems of the academy ; and imderneathj 
on a frieze, is the following epigraph : — 

" LiberaUum Artium iHcrententif 
Petrus Let^ldtts 
Anno MDCCLxxiv." 

The gallery for the arts of design and colouring 
is fiirnished with specimens and casta for the use 
of students. From thence you pass into a great 
haH, which serves for public meetings, and whith 
is hung with many fine original pictures, from som« 
of the greatest masters of the Florentine schooli 
with a variety of other works and cartoons fey 
eminent painters of other countries. These paint* - 
ings are held oni as examples. for the young stu- 
dents. Beside them are spme models in wood ; . 
that of a bridge with three arches, dewg^ned by 
the Marquis Tacoli, is much admired : and there 
are also many models and casts in terra cotta, by 
different professors who belonged to the aca^ 
demy, and who bequeathed these works to it, that 
thdr monory mif^t be perpetuated among tlu 
scholars. 

H 
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Another room i» set apart for the study of the 
naked figure ; where, every day, the pupils have 
the advantage, forthe space of two hours, of draw- 
ing after nature. During summer the attend- 
ance is in the morning, and in the winter in the 
evening. The professors take it by turns to su- 
perintend upon these occasions, as they do m the 
Royal Academy of London. Not far fnnn this 
room is a handsome spacious gallery, containing 
plaster-casts from the most renowned antique sta- 
tues in Italy. They.are placed in rows on pedea- 
tsia, and make a good appearance. At the end of 
the gallery is an exact imitation in plaster of the 
magnificent bronze doors which belong to the 
Baptistery. 

Up stairs, in the architectural chamber, the walls 
are covered with dra^vings for buildings of every 
description. Among them I saw a small design, 
by Mr. Soane, for a huntin'g-casine, dated Oc- 
tober 1779; and this is the only one I perceived 
to be from the English school. Twice every year 
the heads of the academy (^tribute premiums to 
those scholars who have profited most .by their 
studies, as an incentive to emulation. Every 
three years the first, second, and third clashes 
in paintilig, sculpture, and architecture, are aS' 
sembled together ; and to all the poor scholars sat 
given gratuitously, paper, crayons, colours, &c. at 
the -expense of the royal treasury. 

A president, vice-president, and a secretary, are 
appointed to transact the business of. t!ie academy, 
and &r the good order and mamtgement of all its. 
departments. , . 
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' In this academy I saw many p^ntings in oil fay 
die various living members who belong to it. Se- 
veral were by an unfortunate young man, both 
deaf and dumb: but, generally speaking, they were 
all indifferent performances, and admit of no kind 
of comparison with the modem works of the 
English school. 

At a sm&ll distance to the westward stands the 
church called the Annunziata, which is on a small 
scale, but the interior i& clothed with rich marbles. 
The altar-pieces and thdr ornaments are magni- 
ficent, and it contains soine excellent picture. 
Among them is one, of which they tell the fol- 
lowing whimsical story: — ^A painter, named Bar- 
tolommeo,. was employed to execute in fresco the 
subject of the Annunciation : when he had finished 
the figure of the angel, and was going to be^ 
the fece of the Virgin, he first sat down to con- 
sider how he might be able to describe such a di 
vine countenance with the best effect. , In this 
ntuarion, fatigued with thought, he fell into a 
profound sleep ; but when he awoke, he perceived, 
with amazement, that the likeness of the, Virgin, 
had been painted in the interval, with so. much 
beauty, sweetness, and devotion, that.he exclaim- 
ed witli a loud voice, struck with terror— A mr- 
racle ! a miracle 1 The report spread every-wh^e ; 
the church was soon iilled with spectators, who 
paid a small gratuity for the sight to the paintet 
and the priest, and this figure of the blessed Vir- 
^n has been looked up to with impUcit faith and 
&doratl(»i evfir since by all those who pro&&s the 



tenets of the Roman-catholiti belief as the vorlc 
of a celestial being. 

Another of the piiintings represents St ?hilip 
travelling from Bologna to Modena, where he 
found io;ne boys playing under a tree, and blas- 
pheming, for which he reprimanded them: they 
in return using abusive and injurious language 
gainst the saint, the thunder instantaneously 
came down from heaven, split the tree to pieces, 
killed two of them, and the othei^, terrified at the 
sight, ran- away for preservatibn. But that in 
which the highest perfection of the art may be 
said to concentrate, is the famous Madonna del 
Sacco in ftesco, in one of the cloisters, by An- 
drea del Sarto. Michael Angelo and Titian used 
to say, they could not sufficiently appreciate its 
m,erits ; and that in al! probability it would never 
he equalled. Opposite this church appears an 
equestrian statue of Ferdinand I. grand-duke of 
Tuscany, cast in bronze by John di Bologna. On 
the horse is this inscription : *' Dei metaHi rapid, 
ttljiero TVflcc."— I thought it but a veiy middling 
performance. 

Another church worthy of observation is called 
Santa CroCe, whidi is in length 440 feet, and in 
width 128 feet, with a cupola at top, and was de- 
signed by Amolfo, who buitt the Duomo. 

Travellers principally visit this church on ac- 
count of the-paintiftgs it contains; together with 
the tomhs of some- of the nlost celebrated meil 
Italyhas produced. The first, to the memory of 
Alicbael Aiigelo, is on die right of entrance; -and 
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bu three statues of marbte below the ura, Kpt^ 
senting Sculpture, Architecture, and Paintings htt 
mournful attitudes, which strikingly indicate th& 
general sorrow felt for the loss of genius. Over 
the urn is the bust of Michael Angelo, in marble, 
with three crowns, and the following appropriate 
motto : " TergemitUs toll'U komribus.^—'Vhe three 
figures are the works of different masters. On 
the base of the sepulchre is the foUjowing epi- 
- taph : 

D. O. M. 

Michaeli Angela Bonarotio 

E Vetusta Simoniomm Femilin 

Sculptori, Piciori, ^ Architecto 

Fama omnibus notissimo 

Leonardus Patrvo Amallss. ^ de se optime merito 

Tramlatis Roma ejm os»ibu$, atque in hqc Templo 

Majorum morum stpulcro conditio 

Exortant Seretiiat. Cotmo I. Med. MagTto-Etr.-Duce 

■ An. Sat Mp^,xx w«> Amio lxxxviii. Diet xv. . 

No artist, can conteniplate the genius of this un>- 
Ctonmon man without hu^iiUation. The powers- 
of his mind were 90 supenpr ajid unlimited, and 
Bo incQssant was his application, that in the short 
space of human life he acquired a knowledge of 
the three most difHcult and laborious arts ; which 
the magnificent dome of St. Peter's church at 
Rome, the great picture of the Judgment-day in 
the Sistine chapel of the Vatican, and thje abund- 
ance of fiu.e sculpture he haa left behind l»m 
as'ornjunents to Florence 9^ Q^iff cities, indis* 
putably testify and confirnit 
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The tomb opposite Michael Angelo's was erect- 
ed by subscription in the year 1787, to the me- 
mory of'that great Florentine politician Niccolo 
Macchiavelli, who died in the year 1537; and on 
-it is the following inscription : 

" Tanfo nomini nullum par Ehgium ■ 

Nicolaits Macchiavelli 

Obit An. A. p. V. mdxxvii." 

The sepulchre of the famous astronomCT Galileo, 
and that of the great mathematician Viviani, are 
also within the walls of this church.' 
- Among the paintings, which are too numerous 
to admit of a description, are some a&cient ones in 
tolerable preservation, smd to have been executed 

■ by Giottl and Cimabu^ who were among the re- 
storers' of the art of painting in Italy. 

Having spoken of the tomb of Michael An-^ 
gelo, it may not be irrelevant to observe, that the 
house is still remaining at Florence in which he 
lived, and continues in the occupation of the 
fiimily of Buonarotti his descendants. Some of 

■ his works are now to be seen within j and the 
gallery, which he himself erected, has been filled 
with pictures, sculpture, and other rare things, at 
the expense of the present owner. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, or the old palace, is a 
dismal strncturc, built after the designs of Ar- 
nolfo. Attached to it is a square brick tower, 275 
feet in height,, which finishes on the top with 
projecting brackets and military battlements. The- 
turret on the tower contains a bell, $aid to weight 
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1 7000 lbs. and which is supported between four' 
immense colitmnis. On one side of the principal 
entrance into this palace is' a gigantic marble 
statue <>f Hercules by Bandinelli, and on the other 
that of David in his youth by Michatel Atigelo. 
Hie plan of the palace forms a square, with a 
court-yard in the centre, surrounded by a loggia. 
The columns that lised to enclose this log^awere 
of brick ; but a Florentine architect undertook to 
remove them (as they were decaying very fast^ 
and carried the whole weight of the upper stories), 
and to introduce in their stead others of stone, - 
which he did, without the'least damage to the 
superstructure. Above stairs is a magnificent hall' 
for public occasions, 165 feet in length, sixty- 
eight feet in width, and of a proportionate height, 
lighted by windows at each end. On the ceilings 
the most remarkable events of the city of Flo- 
rence; and of the house De' Medici, are painted 
in handsome pannels by Vasari. In the stde>-watls 
are niches, in whidi are placed statues and groups 
of figures; some representing the labours of Her- 
cules by Rossi; capitally executed. Over the prin- 
cipal door is a representation of the twelve Flo- 
rentines who, by various potentates, were sent at 
the same time as ambassadors to Boniface VIII. 
on which singular occasion the following lines 
were written by Verino : 

Romanae meriio Afit'istes Bonifacius Urbis 
Cum Fhrentinos diversis partibus orbis 
Vidisset Romae regum mandata ferentes 
Terrarum temen turn quinta ekmcnta vKovit. 
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Many other specinwns of painting and sculpture 
JQ tlus palace I shall pass unnoticed, proceed- 
ing to the beautiful groups and statues which are 
deposited in the open arcade immediately oppo- 
site. The most conspicuous among these ai« the 
figurea of Judith and Holofemes, in bronze, by 
Donatello. 

The next is a bronze statue in the character of 
Perseus, with the right-hand grasping a sword, 
ajid the left holding up Medusas head, with the 
dead body below. It is by Benvmuto Cellini, and 
ig a capital peiformance. 

Another group figurative of the Rape of the 
Sabines is equal, if not superior, to those I hare' 
just described.. It consists (rf three figures in 
iparble, by John di Bologna. The principal one 
represents a Roman soldier in tlie priioe of life,' 
and of a robust body, carrying away by force a' 
delicate young vir^n, who is struggling to get 
from his arms. On the ground Ues an <Ud man, 
supposed to be her father, who, in attempting to 
TMcue hia daughter, was thrown dowa by the ra- 
vishen The resistless passion of the soldier ; the 
terror and despair of the maid ;. the anger of the 
aged parent, on whom she calls in vain for hdp ;■ 
are w^U executed. Beside these are a few bass- 
reliefs and other peces of sculpture; and then 
we come to the consideration of the stately foun- 
tain designed by Ammanato, situated near the old 
palace in a handsome square, and only a few yards 
from this arcade. It was put up in the reign of 
Cosmo I. and consists of an immense octagon 
marble basin, supplied with water by variQua 
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jM d'eaus. . In tbf middle is a eotossal &garc of 
Neptune riding in a car in the shape of a conch,- 
drawn by four sea-horses, two of white and two 
of mixed marble ; three figureiS of tritons are be- 
tween his legs. The sides are fancifully adorned, 
vith children, marine shells, cornucopias, and 
other devices, in bronze:, four ligures'are placed 
mund the basin, male and female, in bronze, larger 
than life ; the male represent sea-gods, and the fe- 
male Tethys and Doris, . with other figures. In 
short, the whok is beautifully disposed. 

Almoot contiguous to this fountain is an eques- 
trian broiue statue on a marble pedestal, of Cos- 
mo I. grand-duke of Tuscany, by Jcrfip di Bologna. 
It was erwtcd fey Ferdinand I. in honour of his 
fether. On three «des are ba83-relie&, sfaewing- 
the corooa^on of Cosmo at Rome. His triumphal 
entry into Sienna, and his being created when 
a boy. duke of Florence by the senate. Oa the 
fourth side is an inscripUop, merely recording that 
Ferdinand I. erected this statue in the year 1594 
tpthe memory flsf the best of princes- 

The next grand <^ct u^iich presents itself to 
observation ia the royol gaUery, so highly cele- 
brated in every. part of Svittpe for its superb and 
extmsive collection of iculpture and paintings, 
both ancient and modern. 

For this public museum the Florentines nre in- 
debted to the munificence, taste, and researches, of 
the Medici family ; who having accumulated aa 
immense fcwtune by the commerce of the Levaafc 
resolved to expend a gj?at part of it in the laud- 
able «rrtefpH?e of aequhing as many of the wwka 
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of the ancients as tJiey could from every part of 
the globe for the revival, cultivation, and esta- 
blishment of the fine arts in their own country. 

This family continuing to grow in power, riches, 
and esteem, were at length declared the lawful 
sovereigns of Tuscany : and after this accession of 
greatness, they still went on to increase die col-* 
lection ; and on that account the fabric in whi^ 
they are now deposited, was begun in the year^ 
1564 by Cosmo I. upon the designs of Vaaari, as 
An advantageous place for their exhibition. The 
building is mtuated on the banks of the Arao, and 
Ifbrnu three sides of a quadrangle : the end which - 
connects the two sides is much the shortest; con- 
sequently the open area left between theip is in 
the shape of a long parallelogram. The lower 
part; of this structure consists of a colonnade, and 
is in part appropriated to different offices of the go- 
vernment Above, is the royal gallery itself, which , 
continues round the area before mentioned. The 
three sides are 970 feet in length, by only twenty-. 
two feet in width. Badly adapted for light as I 
have represented the great g&Uery of the ■ Louvre» 
this I must confess admits of still stronger objec- 
tions : and when we consider it to have been de- 
signed and erected by Vasari, who excelled in 
painting as well as in architecture, it is not a 
httle surprising that so g^reat a master should have 
contrived a gallery altogether inadequate to dt^lay- 
to any advantage the many productions of art it 
was intended to contain. 

• In the first place, by the ceiling being rather 
low, and the light derived wholly from the up- 
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right sides next the open area, the pictures wtiich 
hang against the walls opposite, receive so sitiall a 
portion of light, and in Such an improper direc- 
tion, that it is with difficuity in any situation' 
whatever you can get even a tolerable view of 
them. 

Equally unfortunate is it for the sculpture as for 
the paintings. On the right and the left sides of 
the gallery ar-e placed the statues and busts at a 
small distance from each other, forming two 
rowsj which make an appearance irresistibly cap- 
tivating on the iirst entrance; but after a cahn 
and dispassionate enquiiy the spectator cannot but 
lament that the light has been so injudiciously 
brou^t into these apjutments as to be of serious 
injury to the beauty of the exhibition. The sta- 
tues and busts on the right-hand are placed with 
thqir backs toward the light, by which means 
their front parts are thrown completely into sha- 
dow,' while those most nninteresting have all the- 
light, which is of no usie to them ; and this is cer- 
tainly unavoidable, because when walking down 
the gallery the statues should undoubtedly face the 
spectat(M'. The statues and busts on the left-hand, 
side are visited by the light in a manner no rnoto 
desirable nor advantageous. It. comes upon them> 
in almost a horizontal line,- hy which they, are de-.- 
prived of all that contrast of light and shade .so- 
essential to their meaning, beauty, and effect 
fiut whatmakes it more to be regretted is, that as 
the gallery is the uppermost part of the building, 
the light might dave been' introduced from above, 
with the greatest ease, and wi^out any additional 
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the cegtre of the ceiliag, a collection like this 
must h%ve presented a sight almost beyond a pa- 
rallel. Jhe rays of light would thea have been 
conducted obliquely, both on the paintings and 
sculpture : an effulgence of light first striking on 
tiie fwehead of a statue— on all the prominent fear 
tores of thefjfce— and by sweet gradations running 
down the whole body, mingled with shade, 'tea* 
parts a deeming reality to the imitation, which i« 
the end and perfection of art 

Quitting the vestibule, which contuns a few 
animals and figures, you onne immediately into 
the great gallery itaeli: The ceiling is ornamented 
with paintings of the Florentine school, represait- 
ing subjects taken from mythology, and adorned 
with arabesque ornaments in &escQ. Near the 
cnling are painted in a line round the walU about 
500 portraits of the most illustrious mm in act^ 
and arms who have lived since tlie fourteenth 
century. They are arranged in chronological or^* 
dcTj and make one of the greatest curiomties in 
this famous emporium. This method of comra^^ 
morating renowiked characters was begun by Paul 
Giovic^ bishop of Kocera, whoj upoa tbe revival 
of letters, undertook to collect together^ the por» 
traits of great and public men in his country 
«iHa near the city of Como. Afterwards the 
grand-duke Cosmo I. sent an eminent painter to 
his hou^e to make copies of them ; uid since that 
trnie 400 others have been added, either from 
nature or after original p^tings, whidi make 
Up the humbet at the present day. From time t9 



time copies have been made from them, either ftff 
different purposes of literature or for presents tA 
foreign countries. The paintings which han^ 
a£^nst the walls are principally by the Florentine 
school, and their subjects from holy writ 

The statues, antique and modem, are about sixty 
in number. Among them is an exquisite copy of 
the group of Laacoon by Bandinelli; Herculef 
killing the Centaur (but this is reckoned not so 
excellent in expression and anatomy as that by 
John di Bologna at the end of the old bridge); x 
Bacchus and a faune, antique ; a Bacchus and a . 
laune by Michael Angelo ; a Bacchus and a Venus 
half-clothed ; and many others. Intermixed with 
the groups and statues are about 100 busts, represent* 
hig the Roman emperors, philosophers^ and vanmis 
great person^es of antiquity, bodim^eand female. 
The busts of the emperOTs are credited to be strong 
resemblances ; added to which, the sculptws have 
certainly taken care to delineate the vices and vir- 
tues for which they were individually hated or be- 
loved. TTie Romans were remarkable for the use 
ef emblems; and in all probability, when the vices 
and virtues of each character were not visible iii 
the countenance itself, they have nevertheless made 
them appear in the busts from motives of morality, 
without destroying the likeness of the original : 
otherwise it would be somewhat puzzling Do assign 
a cause, without the ajd'of superstition, why the 
Roman emperors any more than other men should 
never fwl to have stamped on thdr faces by the 
hand of nature such distinguishing and unerring 
impressions as publicly proclum the bad and good 



mctions of that lives. Thus, in the bust of Ca- 
ligula we see that craelty and baseness which made 
him a curse to Rome and a scorpion to mankind. 
So, on the other hand, in that of Titus are deli- 
neated the goodness and beneficence by which he 
became the delight of the world, and precious to 
the heart of every subject who lived under his 
sceptre. Again, the bust of Csesar neither de- 
notes the shocking depravity of the one nor the 
exalted virtue of the other, but may be selected as 
a middle example between the two extrenfes. la 
it we discern too much courage to be cruel ; too 
much magnanimity to be villainous ; and too mudi- 
gemus for artifice : at the tame time it as stnnigly 
demonstrates pride, glory, and ambition, to have 
formed so great a part of his character, that ho- 
nour, public faith, and justice, he could sacrifice 
without remorse whenever they stood in the way 
of Ins a^randisement, interest, and power. Si- 
milar observations might be made with equal truth 
and propriety on almost every bust in the coUec- 
tioo ; wht^ is a proof that the ancient sculptors 
generally endeavoured to unite the portrait of the 
mind with that of the man. 
Adjoining the great gallery arc different cham- 
■ bera, whi^ contain such works as could not be 
conveniently deposited among the principal collec- 
tion. In the first are some statues, busts, and bass- 
reliefs. In the second the walk are adorned by 
paintings from the history of the New Testament 
Jn the third chamber are paintings by Tuscan 
artists, chiefly Florentines. The next chamber is 
thecelebrated octagon tribune, twenty feet in dia- 
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meter, lighted from a cupola above. The. dome 
within is covered with shells of pearl, and the 
floor is of validated marble. This room, before 
the French sacked Florence, boasted the well- 
known antiques of the Venus de' Medici, the 
little Apollo, the Wrestlers, the Arrotino, and 
the Faune ; and, owing to the good distribution of 
the light, they must have been seen in the highest 
perfection. The wooden pedestals on which liiey 
stood are still remaining. 

In other chambers are paintings, many from the 
Dutch school; and other works of art, particularly 
the fine antique hermaphrodite, of white marble, 
reposing upon a lion's skin. The face and the 
neck resemble a woman's, and the masculine parts 
are naturally expressed. A similar statue to this 
is in the Villa Borghese at Rome. There is also a 
beautiful ^oup of Cupid and Psych^ brought 
irom Rome : the two figures embracing ' each 
other are finely executed. 

In the cabinet, of bronzes are capital copies 
firom those antiques which used to stand in the 
faibune. The celebrated Mercury, by John di Bo- 
logna, springing into the air from the head of a 
aephyr, ilisplays all the beauties of art 

The thirteenth and fourteenth chambers con'- 
tain that unique and extraordinary collection, 
consisting of 422 portraits of renowned masters, 
painted by themselves, and the statue of cardinal 
Leopold, who was the first projector of this me- 
thod of assembling the likenesses of distingui^ed 
-artbts. Among them I discovered the head o^ 
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Sir SoAmiL Reynolds, which I thougfht redected 
great honour on the English school. The portrait 
of Northcote is evidently an eiiiy performance of 
that master. A iiill-length portrait of Moore, who 
died at Rome, is a tame but correct performance; 
and the profile of Mr. Prince Hoare, made up all 
that I saw from the pencil of British painters. 

In the fifteenth chamber is a variety of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions, sepulchral ornaments, bass-- 
reliefs, busts of philosophers and famous men, 
hieroglypiuc fragments, and Egyptiaji idols.^ This' 
was the ancient vestibiUe to the great gallery be- 
fore the present stairs were made. 

Passing by a few other things of less import>- 
ance, the traveller is immediately ushered into the 
■new grand saloon, called the theatre of Niob^ 
■which contains the famous group (mentioned by 
Pliny) of her unhappy family. It now consists fwf 
sixteen Greek statues, and was brought from Rome 
by Leopold. The figure of the mother, without 
doubt, is the most to he admired. Niob^ is fabled 
to have been the wife of Amphion, daughter of 
Tantalus, and mother of many children, who were 
all handsome ; and, what is very natural to women, 
she gloried in them, and imprudently despised La- 
tona, because she had but two. Latona, enraged 
at the insult, commanded her own children to 
kill thoBe of Niob^ with arrows ; and, in obedience 
to their mother, Apollo destroyed the boys, and 
Diana the girls. After this Niob^, according to 
Homer, was changed into a stone. The following 
lines wereiatend$d to shew the merit of the statues 
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*' Le fatal cottmoux da Dieur 

*' Ckattgea cetteftmme enpierre: 

" Lesculpteur a fait Uen mieui'— 

" // a fait toot le amtrakre." 

The contour of the principal figure exhibits a ten- 
der mother trying to shelter from destruction her 
ofl&pring, totally regardless of her own safety. By 
the judicious disposition of the drapery, which ift 
sparing, the beauty of her form, and character, are 
displayed to admirable advantage. Her children 
are represent^ on the right and left, in writhing 
attitudes of torture, transfixed with arrows. Op- 
posite the mother stands Amphion, in a distressed- 
and imploring attitude. 

Hogarth has observed, in his Analyas of Beauty, 
that the authors of the group of LaeCoon have h 
chosen- to be guilty of the absurdity of making 
the sons half the fetber's size, though they have 
every other mark of being designed for men, 
rather than not bring their composition' within the 
boundary of a pyramid. Equally true iS it, that- 
tbe children of Niob6 seem to have been designed 
for men and women also; yet they bear but a 
•malt proportion to the size of either their fathn 
or mother : nor are they so placed as to form & 
pyramid, bei^ all distinct figures; and in this 
respect they difiep from the Laacooa. I am, how- 
ever, inclined to think, with all due deferencfrta 
•0 great an opinion, that a more sentimental rAb- 
aaea might be urged as the cause of this disj^opOf' 
tion. Supped tiiat the sons of Laococm tuul been, 
made as large as the father himself, ivy vafyijig 
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thdr attitudes uid locality, there would have been 
no difficulty in preserving that figure which Ho- 
garth thought so essential to beauty. 

E!ach group ought to be cotuidered as a figura- 
tive memento of unjust and cruel vengeance. 
Niob£ lost all her children, only because she spoke 
too highly in their pnuse ; and Laacoon, with his 
two sons, perished, because he wisely objected to 
the wooden horse being admitted into the gates of 
Troy. For this rashness the gods, enemies to that - 
city, had resolved to punish him : thus, when he 
was sacrificing to Neptune, as the priest of Apollo, 
two immense serpents came out of the sea, en- ■ 
twined themselves round the bodies of him and his 
two children, and iastened upon them till they 
died. Hard as it may appear that Laacoon should 
become a victim for doing what he thought most 
condudve to his country's welfare, it was much 
more so that the two children, who were perfectly 
innocent of their father's conduct, should be con- 
demned to the same suffi?rings and punishment 
This the ancient sculptors who composed the 
group, and who studied- mtnd more than matter, 
were aware of: and as they had determined on 
one hand to record in marble the injustice of the 
decree, so on the other they were by no means in- 
attentive to give as touch force as they could to the 
representation of the tra^cal event; for which 
purpose they have introduced the sous of Laacoon 
as two helpless unoffending boys, tortured by ser- 
pents, that they might in the first instance pit)- 
duce a stronger effect by the ag^avation of the 
father's anguish and solicitude, and in the second 



excite more pity and commiseration tiian they 
could have done without the use of such an auxili- 
ary : nor would the story have found so ready an 
admittance to the heart, nor have applied so forci- 
bly to tlie particular feelings of parents, or to the 
passions in general, had they been executed to the 
full stature of men. Interest and compassion are 
generally felt in proportion to the strength or im- 
potoice of their objects : the slaughter of an 
ox does not aifect our humanity so much as the 
bleeding of a Iamb ; nor is the assassination of a 
man lialf so shocking to our nature, as the mur^r 
of a child destitute of all means of defence. 

The same aiguments may be used in regard to 
the femiiy of Niob6: and there is every reason 
to suppose her children were represented by the 
sculptors of smalt stature as an emblem of jur 
venile ihnocency, and as objects more suitable to 
our protection, sympathy, and ilove, as well as 
with an intent of imparting a more powerful effect 
to the afflictions of the mother, and raising the 
tragedy at once to the highest pitch of human 
calamity. 

The subject of these two sad stones from hea- 
then mythology is somewhat similar to the one 
already related, which had reality for its founda- 
tion, and was attended by circumstances infinitely 
more horrible and inhuman— I mean the fate of 
Ugolino and his family at Pisa; but the repre- 
sentation of which I believe has never been at-, 
tempted in sculpture. ' , 

Leaving' this temple ,of the fine arts, and cross- 
Big the Amo, you come in a few minutes to the 

'' Uu-glc 
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Palazzo di Pitti, which is the town residence of 
the grand-dukes. This building was begun upon, 
liie draigns of Bmnellescho, by Lucca Pitti a Flo- 
rentine gentleman, who ruined himself by the exn. 
pense; and it was afterwards purchased by Cps^. 
mo I. as a suitable habitation for the diUces of Tus- 
cany. In length it is 46S feet, or thereabouts, 
and three stories in height} but the top story 
does not extend so long as the lower, havii^ only 
thirteen windows, which are four less than those 
below. All the windows have square heads, and 
are recessed in semicircular arcltfs. The lowest 
story has but ten windows, five on each side of 
the entrance, exclusive of small square windows 
in the piers ; and the whole of the front is covered 
with rdstic stone-work (as it is called in EnglandX 
which has a bold and durable appearance. An open 
arcade at eadi end projects at right angles from the 
front of the buikUng, and terminates the elevation. 
The palace is entered through a large archway in 
the centre, which leads to a court behind, with 
an open side toward the gardens. The other three 
sides consist of three orders of architecture, one 
over the other, forming log^e or colonnades.: the 
iSmt is of the Doric, the second of the Ionic, and 
the third of the Corinthian, wt^ appropriate en- 
tablatures. This part of the bnilding is quite dif> 
ferent in its s^le from the facade, of a much later 
datc^ and was designed by Ammanato. Facii^ 
the archway is a grotto, and a basin within of an. 
oval form, with various jets d'eau, that throw, 
water up to a great height Moses is ' here lepre- 
sented by a cotossaV statue of porphyry. Two. 
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other fount^ns, fancifully executed, onbeUish the 
sides on the light and the left : one has two star 
tues of marble— Pasquino supporting Alexander; 
and the other, Hercules and Ant&us ; both after the 
Gteek manner. On the right hand is a handsome 
staircase leading up to the state apartments, which 
are square and oblong in their forms. Some of 
thein are rather dark, owing to the paudty of 
windows ; but superbly fitted up, and riclily ^It. 
The ceilings are cither coved or domed, beauti- 
iiilly painted with fabulous subjects, by Pietro - 
da Cortona, and other capital masters of Italy. 
The walls are hung with rich tapestry, manufacr 
tured at Florence : and some of the floors are laid 
with ornamental wood; imitating black and white 
ftiarble squares ; others are of composition, highly 
polished, to imitate marble, as is the feshion at Ve- 
nice; and there is one wholly of porcelain chiia, 
which is very elegant in its appearance, but slip- 
pery to ^valk on. The dado part of the rooms is 
pmnted in fresco, expressing pannels, fruits, and 
flowers. The architraves round the doors are of 
Tuscan marble. The doors are of the wood of the 
country, painted white, and gla2ed, with mouldings 
richly gilt ; and in the several chambers are fine 
slabs and tables of mosaic, irtother-of-pearl, por- 
phyry, verde-antique, and other rich marbles. The 
climate being very mild, there are no fire-place^ 
except in the private rooms, and they are seldom 
used. These state apartments were heretofore 
adorned with a superb collection of paintings; 
bat when t^e French visited this :^;reeable city, 



Ilieir sense of public justice was not sufficiently 
powerful to resist the temptation these rich trea- 
sures of art held out to them. As a proof of the 
veracity of this accusation, the empty frames are 
now seen hanging ag^nst the wal^ as a dumb,- 
yet expressive, testimony of their grateful return for 
the hospitality they were treated with at Florence. 
Appertaining to this palace are the gardens of 
Boboli, which I tliought by far the finest at Flo- 
rence, and, with avery few exceptions, I might say 
in Italy. They consist of a very agreeable variety 
of hill and dale. The cultivated and the wild 
parte are judiciously and pleasantly contrasted. 
The thickets, the lawns, and the alleys, are laid 
out with more freedom and taste than is generally 
seen on the Continent. They are also embellished 
with a proftision of marble statues, vases, temples, 
orange-trees, and flowers of every sort, and may 
be said to partake of the encliantment of fairy 
land. Immediately behind the palace are the re- 
mains of half an amphitheatre, wliich in past . 
times was usad for public games and feasts. Se- 
veral rows of the marble seats are still perfect ; and 
round the upper seat are niches containing figures. 
At the upper end of the gardens is an insulated 
fountain upon a large scale ; and over the basin 
belonging to it — which is of granite, twenty-two 
feet in diameter, cut out of one piece — is placed 
a colossal statue of marble, representing Neptune. 
At his feet are three other statues in a sitting at- 
titude, signifying the Ganges, the Nile, and the 
Euphrates, which conduct a large quantity o( 
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water into the basin. This work was designed, if 

not executed, by John di Bologna, and is a mag- 
nificent composition. Many other fountfuns, sta- 
tues, and grottos, are seen as further ornaments in 
different parts of the gardens ; but the description 
of them would be too tedious to the reader. 

In these grounds the grand-dukes and nobles 
were accustomed to hunt the wild boar with bows 
and arrows. 

Not far from this palace is the Museum of Na- 
tural History, founded by Leopold, containing pro- 
ductions that merit the contemplation of the phi- 
losopher, and which fiU sixteen chambers and two 
galleries. Among them is a vast collection of 
anatomical figures, in wax, executed to the size 
of human nature, with a description of the mus- 
cles from the best authors : and in another apart- 
ment is a series of all that relates to midwifery, 
comprehending the most difficult surgical opera- 
tions that have been experienced under fcvery un- 
fortunate circumstance of child-birth. The expla- 
natory figures and examples are so well formed 
and coloured, that on the first view they appear 
to be real, and startle the spectator. In an ad- 
joining gallery and rooms is an extensive collec- 
tion of birds, fishes, insects, shells, &c. labelled 
with their respective names. In two chambers 
underneath are kept the quadrupeds ; and in an- 
other chamber are seeds, flowers, leaves, roots, 
woods, gums, and fruits and plants excellently 
imitated in wax, with a curious collection of 
real plants and herbs, dried and pressed between 
paper, marked with their different names. From 
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tike moms containing the vegetable, you pus into 
others Gontaining the mineral and fossile, worids, 
together with stones and gems of diiferent kinds. 
There is also a collection of petrifications of plants 
sod animals, and large fragments of petrified wood, 
which bear a polish equal to marble. In a garden 
connected with the museum is a multitude of plants, 
both native and exotic ; and in a saloon appertain- 
ing to it are collected together all the Tuscan mi- 
nerals. In another place are preserved various pro- 
ductions from the industrious iaiandei's of the Pa- 
fi&c Ocean. 

This museum is opened every day for public 
inspection. 

In the square of Santa Maria Novella stands a 
church, built in the thirteenth century, which 
was thought by Michael Angelo to be so beautiful , 
in the interior, that he distinguished it by the fond 
'appellation of his spouse. 

In length it is 308 feet, in width eighty-four 
' feet, and in the cross pajt 194 feet, divided into 
a nave and two wsles by stone-clustered columns 
of the Gothic description, which carry a groined 
ceiling over the ceritre, and with the pilasters 
against the walls support the groined ceiling over 
the aisles. The floor is of variegated marble, and 
the interior contains many fine pictures ; but the 
architecture presents a mixture of the Italian, 
Gothic, and the Greciaa, in a bad taste, which 
would make it difficult to account for the high en- 
comium Michael Angelo attached to it, did we not 
know that what we denominate in England the 
true Gothic was never understood nor practised. 
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in Italy. On the other hand, it most be amfinaec^ 
l^t it is uncommonly pleasing in the proportioni 
of the nave, the aisles, and the whole inteiior; 
and in all probability it was the symmetry of these 
great divisions that made this structure so agree- 
able to his mind, without having that regud to 
the consistency of the smaller parts which the per- 
fection of Gothic architecture in this country h^a 
rendered indispensably necessaFy. 

On the day before the feast of St. John, called 
the Protector of Florence, stages are erected 
round the square in which this church is situated, 
in the shape of an amphitheatre, for the accommo' 
dation of the multitude who assemble h^e to be- 
hold the chuiot nee, a game instituted by 0»* 
mo I. in the year. 15^3, in imitation of th(}ae of the 
anctent Romans. 

Several thealpes wt opened at certain seasons of 
the year; but the two handeomesG are shnilaron 
the plan to that at Leghorn. The box set apart 
fer the gcand-dukes is placed in the centre, oppo* 
site the stage, oceupying two or t^ree tiers o£ 
boxes in height, with ^propiiate decorations. The 
door that leads into the pit is also generally in 
the centre, under the royal bos, and i& as commo- 
dious £»■ entrance as the boxes themselves. All 
the boxes are I^t out to the nobles and wealthy in>t 
habitants, so that strangers go into the pit from 
necessity ; nor is there any odier part of the housfr 
for the reception of the lower orders of society, 
which is the case every-wherc ia Italy. 

Thus, having imparted saote- reflectioia» oa ^ 
most striking objects contained within the walls of 
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Florence, I »hall conclude by observing, t^ere are 
several palaces, villas, convents, churches, &c. of 
an inferior descriptioa in its vicinity, which may 
be found to recompense the examioatloa of the 
aoore curious*. And at the distance of eighteen 
miles is the monastery of Vallombrosa, remark- 
able for the brooks and thick woods with which it 
is surrounded. This scenery Milton poetically al- 
ludes to in the following lines : 

" Thick as autumwl leaiet that strow the brookc 
" In ValloiDbrDsa, where the Etrurian shades 
" High over^ircfa'd embow'r." 

■ The distance from Florence to Rome is reck- 
oned 173 English miles; and the manner of per- 
forming this journey is either by the post or the 
Vetturino. I chose the last, as being more suit- 
able with my views. Vetturino signifies, in Ita- 
lian, a man who lets out carriages for the use 
of travellers. I hired a chariot and three mules, . 
which are placed like three horses in our short 
stages, only the man who drives them rides upon 
one of the pole mules, and glides the leading 
mule with a pair of Icmg reins. They travel about 
thirty miles per day, and put in at night; but by 
going slow, though it oftentimes becomes tire- 
some, you have a better opportunity of making 

' On the Continent aU the best buildings are within the wal)i 
of the ciLii^. It is not the custom among foreigners, as it is ia 
this country, to have magnificent Kats at a distance from the ca- 
pital ; on which account there is nbt that pleasing variety in tro* 
veiling through France and Italy as is generally experienced in 
England. 



observations on the country than when travelling 
by the post 

The road to Sienna is extremely mountainous, 
but very agreeablfe in other respects ; and the land- 
scape abounds in hills, covered with vines, olives, 
cypresses, firs, &c. ; and here and there an old castle^ 
or a deserted village, by breaking in upon the fore- 
ground, contributes to make it beautiJuUy pictu- 
resque. A few miles out of the road, to the right, ■ 
is a place called Volterra, famous for some antique 
remains, mineral waters, and quai-ries of coloured 
marble and alabaster. In approaching nearer and 
nearer to Sienna, the country assumes a less hilly 
and romantic appearance, but with more extensive 
views : and when at a great distance from it, the 
lofty toWer of the city palace, and the campamle 
belon^ng to the cathedral, may be easily discover- 
ed. The accommodation even of the best inns 
upon this road is intolerable, and must be more 
particularly so to the ladies. The bed-chambers ' 
have bare white-washed walls ; floors paved with 
bricks . or tiles ; straw-beds, without a morsel of 
fiimiture — fi'cquently three or four in a room ; 
coarse linen, not half-aired : in short, they arc* 
destitute of every comfort whatever. And I might 
with great truth add a few other objections ; for I 
was credibly informed by a gentleman who had 
several times been this road in the summer season, 
that you are so tormented with vermin of eveiy 
kind, engendered by the heat of the climate and 
the want of cleanliness in the iims, that it would 
be impossible to sleep for a moment, were it not 
from the great fatigue travellers daily uadei;go liy 



being compelled to walk up mountains tciiich are 
so steep that the mules can hardly drag up thd 
txaptyLCsrmgf itMlf. 

The wine of the country, if the people would 
girt tt unadult^ted, is cert^nly excellent : but 
ss to the provisions (I mean such as- they place be- 
foEc yffii in these inns), nothing less than impe- 
mous necessity, or the apgetite of a hungry wolf, 
could ever constrain you to get them down. 

Shaping at Sienna (which is surrounded by a, 
lofty wall), ^ most remarkable stght to engage 
&e stranger's attention is the cathedral, erected in 
Ae thirteenth century, after the dewgus of Niccolo 
Piaano. The plan is, as usual, in.ihe shape of a 
cross, and nearly 300 feet in length. Its style of 
wchitecture is^ what the Italians denominate the 
Gothic; but it is more properly a bizarre and 
vfaim^cal composition. The facade surpasses in 
workmanship, richness, and expense, any thing I 
ever saw of the kind. Indeed, it is so exces- 
nvely loaded with statues, canopies, saints in 
niches, emblems, finials, bass-reliefs, flowers, and 
other gorgeous decorations, that there is scarcely 
ft foot of plain surface to be seen ■ in the wholff 
fi:6nt : and after all it is a work more fit to be ad-" 
mired for elabcsute embellishments and prodigality 
of fancy tlan imitated fw true taste or beauty of 
design. The whole is executed in variegated and 
choict marbles, and many of the %VEi'es are ^It 
l^tmze. In the outline and great parts it itiay be 
(Kxnpared wifli the elevation of the north transept 
<lf Wescminstier abbey, particularly the three door* 
wayS^ die lai^ circular window in the cCtatre, and 



the middle pet^iment, with the four pinnacles 
above. The other external parts of the cathedral 
are alternately incrustated, on brick-work, with 
black and white marhle, like the stripes of th« 
Eebra ; with pilastets instead of buttresses, at regu- 
lar distances from each other, between which am 
Gothic windows : but the profusion of embellish- 
ments is chiefly reserved for the facade alone, as is 
the prevailing custom both in France and Italy. 
On the right and left extremities of the front 
flight of steps stands a column of porphyry; 
that on the right bears a she wolf, which is tho 
araKKial ensign of the city, and on the other is a 
horse. The columns on each side of the doors 
(from which the Gothic, or rather Sarascoiic, arcfata 
springX and the end pilasters, partake of the Co* 
rinthian order. Over them are placed a horse, an 
ox, a lion, a bear, a monkey with wings, and a 
wolf, being the arms of ditSerent towns or cities 
formerly subject to Sienna : and above (as if sap- 
ported by them) stand statues, repies^iting the 
prophets ; making altogether a most heterogeneous 
mixture, yet inexpressibly rich in its effect 

On the south side of the cathedral is the campa- 
nile, forming a square lofty tower; and within is a. 
sturcase that continues round a square well-hole 
up to the bells. The outside of this tower is also 
-striped with black and white marble, like the 
church itself; and the interior is lighted by si:c 
stories of small Gothic windows over Qn« another, 
increuing in number upwards, abd then it ends 
with a roof of a pyramidal form. 

After ascending a noble flight of steps, whidb ex- 
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tend the vhole length of the front of the church, 
you arrive on a broad landing, and 'enter Immedi- 
ately the interior, which, being lined in every part 
with black and white marble in streaks, as I have de- 
scribed the outside, produces at first a magical ef- 
fect The inside is divided into a nave and two 
aisles by clusters of columns, and derives light only 
fium windows in the sides of the nave, from a 
nnall lantern in the .dome, and from two large cir- 
cular windows of painted glass, one at each end 
of the building. The ceiling throughout is groin- 
ed in the Gothic style, and ribbed with cross- 
ipringers; and the spandrils of the arches are 
pdnted of a deep blue, studded with stars of 
gold, intended to represent the firmament of hear~ 
ven. Over the centre of the cross is a handsome 
pannelled and pdnted dome, which rests on arches 
and clustered columns below,, and above on small 
dwarf columns, so as to form a gallery behind 
them all round. In the aisles are many fine marble 
altars of Grecian architecture, with sculpture of 
various sorts, and which appear to be of a much 
later date than the church. Directly under the 
cornice which runs round the nave are marble 
busts of all the popes, set in small recesses, and 
arranged in chronological order. The pavement 
is of variegated marble ; and towards the east end 
the Root consists of inlaid figures, in black and 
white marble. The subjects are from holy writ,; 
and, in order to preserve them from harm, they are 
kept covered with moveable boards. The pulpit 
is of alabaster, in the shape of an octagon, sup- 
ported by marble columns of different colours; 
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and. the pannels are enriched with f gures, part 
alto-ielievo, forming histories from the Bible, of 
the most exquisite ' workmanship. The columns 
rest on wolves' and lions' backs : the woUts are 
suckling Romulus and Remus. A beautiful white 
marble staircase, with close sides, enriched with 
excellent bass-reliefs, leads into the pulpit, and is 
said to be as old as the church. Under the east 
end of the cathedral is a small but magnificent 
baptistery, with three spacious doors communi- 
cating to it from a lower level of the grouncL 

In the library, which is a part enclosed from the 
north transept, is an inimitable antique group of 
the three Graces, in white marble, very much da- 
maged. The figures are about three feet high: and 
it is reported to have been found under tlje church, 
where it was probably in former times concealed. 
This room also contains ten large pictures, exphti 
natory of the noted actions of the life of Pope 
Pius' II. panted in fresco by Pinturichio, who 
was assisted in the performance of them by Ra-. 
phael, when only sixteen years of age- Other 
paintings belonging to the altar-pieces and cha- 
pels are to be seen in different parts of the in- 
terior. 

In the year 1798, the inliabitants of Sienna 
were alarmed by a dreadful earthquake, which did 
serious mischief to some of the principal build- 
ings in the city, and particularly to the east end 
of this cathedral, which was thrown completely 
down. It has since been rebuilt; but what is. 
most to be regretted is, that although the architect 
employed to reinstate it did conform to the old 
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put so & u to use the black and white marble 
alternately, yet he did not preserve the same lines ; 
that is to say, the black stripes do not occur so 
frequently in the new part as they do in the old j 
by which omission there is a want of resemblance 
displeasing to the eye. In another instance he 
has likewise differed from the ori^nal. The height 
of the interior is ilivided into two distinct stories : 
firs^ that occupied by the clustered columns, which 
bear a continued cornice ; and seccmdly, over them 
are small pilasters, frvm which the groined ceiling 
of the nave springs. Between these pilasters are 
windows, with Gothic heads, that yield Ught to 
the interior. Now, in the new part the columns 
are carried up the whole of tlie hdght, by which 
means th^ run through and mutilate the cornice, 
and of course the pilasters are omitted altogether, 
so that the groined ceiling of this part of the nave 
springs from columns, instead of from small pilas* 
ters, as before mentioned. , Trifling as this may 
appear to persons in general, I could not help wish' 
ing that the architect had more rigidly copied the 
original, thereby contenting himself with that ap- 
plause which, in adding to an old building, a close 
imitation is sure to obbuo. 

The public palace is a pile of ancient and heavy 
architecture, standing on one side of a large open 
area ; and belon^ng to it is a square brick tower of 
an immense height, which formerly served as a 
watch-tower. From the top of it is a command- 
ing view of the city and the distant country. In 
ibe great hall are various paintiugs ; but that which 
1 thought the most excellent was die Judgment of 
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Sol0tiH>n. by Luca Jordasui. He haa her& re^«- 
acnted the real mother of the diiH in a prostrated 
attitade, with hex back towairds the spectat^M-; uid 
notwHfastandiDg her face is concealed, the paiutet 
has so Antiy oinceired the whole ni this figure* 
that the paasions of the countenance are Kmfiy 
compensated for by the judicious oontour aad ])0" 
aition of her body. 

Many paintings in fresco, of an eaiiy date, ap* 
pcfu- upon the walU of the difTerent chamben in 
^is palace : thnr subjects are taken from the 
Grecian and Roman histories. In other public 
buildings, palacea, and churches, the artist will 
' discover more or less to gratify his curiosity. 

An university of some extent is est;U>lished in 
this city, where by accident I had an opportunity 
of observing one of its |»«vatlii^ customs, prac- 
tised on a Sunday evening. And here it may not 
be improper to remark, that Sunday is no restric 
tion, either -in France or Italy, to play-hwuea^ 
operas, or diversions of any description whatever. 
The churches in RtMnan-cadiolic countries haog 
opmed every day ^ike, the Sunday is not reserved 
exclusively, as in this country, for the hcdy dter* 
eises of devotion. 

But in allusion to the univ^sity.—A compcti* 
tion takefi plape at stated periods, between ths 
students in the different branches of their educa^ 
tion. For which purpose the upper ranks of so* 
tiety (among whom are frequently their own , 
families) assemble in a large chamber, to be wit* 
Besses of their comparative merits and acquire- 
JBents. Some speak poeby, of their own compos* 
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ing, and parts selected from the first classic ati'- 
thors. Others engage in a spirited dial<^e, and 
display their effusions of wit. Some again con- 
tend together in the arts of dancing, fencing, 
music, &c. : and all this is done before the puhUc 
eye, as a spur to rouse the indolent, and incite the 
unambitious to emulation and improvement. 

The ground on which Sienna is situated is ex- 
ceedingly iiTCgular, which perhaps may be attri- 
buted to the vaiious earthquakes tliat have taken 
place from time to time in this city. The houses 
- aremostly built of brick, stuccoed on the outside. 
The roofs are covered with tiles, and by projecting 
over the walls the rain drops into the streets in a. 
very inconvenient manner, an evil experienced in 
all the French and Italian cities. The principal parts 
of the streets are paved with bricks, hud edge- 
wise, and have a very clean appearance. In the 
neighbouring mountains are quarries of fine marble^* 
distinguished by the name of the city. 

Pursuing the journey to Rome, the next place 
of any note the traveller arrives at is Viterbo. 
Within this distance he is compelled to cross eight 
or ten small rivers, some of which, after a conti- 
nuance of rain or melting of snow, swell prodi-. 
giously by the floods that descend from the moun- 
tains, and tiiereby become impassable, so that tra-' 
vellers are hable to be detained a week or two on 
the road until the waters abate. But at other 
times, generally speaking, the water is not more 
than two or three feet in depth. 

Nearly all the way, the country is mountainoua 
and grand, varied here and tiiere with, woods and 



wild scenery ; but there is a total want of that 
verdure and cultivation so delightful in England ;. 
and ill. many places the smell of sulphur is so 
strong aq to be hardly bearable. 

The fine lake called Lago di Bolsena, is con- 
nected with the Mediterranean sea by the river 
Marta on the right. It is said to be thirty miles 
in circumference, resembling the shape of a D,; 
and in it are two small inhabited islands. Soon 
after passing this lake appears Viterbo, where, 
within two miles of the city, is a pool of boiling 
water, about fifty or sixty feet across. A low 
wall has been built round it, to prevent persons 
from falling in. The water bubbles most in the 
centre; and the steam arises from its surface in 
such thick vapours that it is hardly possible to 
distinguish any person through it from one side to 
the other. The water is so extremely hot, that 
you cannot keep your hand in a moment without 
scalding it; and so ^Iphureous and offensive is the 
smell, that it materially affects respiration on a 
near approach. Several persons have attempted 
to discover a bottom to it, but in vain. At a 
considerable distance around, the earth is as white 
as chalk, and sounds hollow when trodden on. 
The inhabitants seem to suspect, that in the 
course of time the eruption may extend to an 
immense size, and endanger the neighbour- 
hood. 

The guide who shewed me tliis phenomenon re- 
lated, that in the year 1801 a lunatic threw him- 
self into the water ; 'and his body not being dis- 
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covered till the day sifter, when he was Ukea oat 
his fiesh literally fell ftom his bones. 

Ilie Duomo and other buildings at Viterba 
are not likely to engage much of the artist's at- 
tentioflj after those at Florence and Simna. Tra- 
vellers generally visit the small church of Santa 
Rosa, wherein is locked up at the side of the altar 
a holy rdic, rejwesenting the body of St Rosa. 
It is inclosed in a handsome glass case : the figure 
is modelled in wax, dressed in a robe, and deco- 
rated with flowers and precious stones;' but the 
petite are told by the priests that it is the real 
body miraculously preserved by an order of the 
Virgin Mary; and under these impressions they 
prostrate themsdVes ^before it, when it is publicly 
shewn on particular di^s, with a fervor and a zeal 
which sufficioitly indicate they have never in- 
dulged either the tnclinatton or the impiety to 
pry into the secrets of tiiis consecrated deposit 

3>aving Viterbo, you ascend a stupendous moun- 
tiun. The road itself is excellenl^ and in the sum- 
mer months flowers of various hues and odoriferous 
herbs grow spontaneously by the way-side. In 
travelling from one city to the other a vaiiety of 
picturesque sights occasionally present themselves. 
Sometimes, when in the vale, a train of mules, 
laden with merchandise, is seen coming over the 
top of a high mountain, and the distant tinkling 
of the bells, which are hung about their necks, 
aflfords a simplicity of sound grateful to the ru- 
ral ear. At other times you meet exen drawing 
small carrii^s of two wheels laden with wheat 
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And vaiiMU uticleft of traffic. The shape of these 
reHclts broi^ht to my reeollectioa the Roman 
can so often introduced in historical pictures. The 
oxen are all of one colour, which is a whiti^ S^^Yt 
and by being so constantly under the directioa of 
i»» they acquire wonderful sagacity. An iit-. 
stance of which I was myself a witness of in this 
route. When walking up hill, one of these laden 
ears^ drawn by two yoked oxen, met me. llie 
. driver of them was not in sight, and on a near 
approach they seemed frightened at a stranger, 
and ran . out of the road down a small sharp 
bank. I stood still for sonie time to watch their 
actions, and to see how they would be able to get 
again into the road. At first they laboured in 
the <H'dinary way to conquer the difficulty of the 
ascent, which they could not do ; but, as if they 
dreaded the chastisement of the driver, they seem-- 
ed anxious to accMnpUsb it before his arrival. On 
^ sudden they began to back, till they were, I sup* 
pose, ^fty or sixty feet from the bank ; and then, 
as if they had communicated to each other their 
ideas, they set off full ^eed, and by this pow-; 
erful effort dn^ged up the load with seeming 
case. 

There are two other lakes on this road ; the first 
is a small one called Lago di Vice, which is con^ 
nected with the Tyber by a rivulet on the left. 
The other is much larger, called Lago di Brac- 
ciano, and is connected with the Mediterranean 
by the rivulet Arrone cm the right. Not far from 
thia last take I saw the arm of a man hanging on 
the bough of a tree. By enquiry I found he had 
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robbed and murdered a person on this very spot ; 
and after he was executed his arm was cut off and 
hung up as an example to deter others from com- 
mitting similar offences. 

At a distance of sdme miles the traveller may 
discover the domes and towers of old Rome,' 
which to a man in any degree acquainted with 
the history of her former events must be incon- 
ceivably interesting. In approaching nearer to 
the capital he natur^Iy feels more and more de- 
sirous to enter the proud and imperial city that 
once gave laws to all the world ; but now that 
haughty boast of " liberty, once so delightful to 
every Roman ear," has degenerated by the changes 
of time into the degrading tones of vassalage and 
submission ; and we see no longer tvithin her walls 
the ma^ificence and riches of her ancient warlike ■ 
sons. 

After crossing the bridge Ponte MoUCj you 
Very soon arrive at La Porta del Popolo, which is 
reckoned the principal gate in Rome. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said (ioncem- 
ing the magnificence of this entrance, I candidly 
confess it did not strike me to be so very extra- 
ordinary in its effect. . Most certainly, as soon as 
the traveller enters the gates he has a view of the 
three principal streets in Rome, which present 
themselves to the eye in a diverging direction ; but 
when he perceives that these streets are not a 
great deal, if any, wider than sonte of our lanes, 
the real appearance of the object falls far short 
of the prints and the description met with in 
tours. Indeed, were it not for the two small 
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porticos immediately display themselves, with the 
Egyptiah obelisk on the left, I do not know 
where there would be a much poorer sight. Nor, 
even as it is, can it be said to bear the smallest 
comparison in pbint of real grandeur with many 
6f the entrances into our own capital : I mean 
those iat Hyde-park-comer, the top- of Oxford- 
road, or over either of the three bridges. The 
middle street is called II Corso, because in it the 
hdrse-tacirig takes place ; and at all other times it 
forms the parade and remlezvous for pedestrians 
and carriages of the beau-monde: yet even this, 
which is wider than the other two, I think does 
not exceed the average breadth of Chancery-lane. 
So that, however grand and spacious the palaces 
and public edifices may be, which stand at inter- 
vals on each side of it, owing to their great height 
and the naiTowness of the streets, it is not pos- 
sible to have such a view of them as can impart 
S.ny good eflfect to the building or afford much 
pleasure to the spectator. When travellers pene- 
trate farther into the heart of the city (which, in 
comparison with London, is very small) their dis- 
. appointment increases, because they have been ac- 
customed by reading to attach ideas of surpassing 
grandeur to its outward appearance ; and, if we 
may judge from its antiquities, was most cert^nly 
the case in the days of the Romans ; but since 
then, the people have huddled closer together in 
the valleys, and having dropped into poverty and 
indigence, the present city exhibits a ■ melancholy 
and wretched contrast. Even old Tyber himself, 

.t;"!'8i'^ 
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^at rirer so often »aag by LtUa poett> ud- 
hmona in hUtory, is not moie in most parts (haa 
300 ftet wide, Thus, if you happen to lecoUect 
the noble Thames when yon are viewing this 
9tFeaBi, it will i^peu- no betCe? than a large rauddy 
caaal,. becwse in comnuHt it contains but a small 
quaatity of water : at the same time, like the 
Amo, it is salyect in rainy seasons of the year, 
and after the melting of sttow on the moiintauts^ 
to great iaundations. Over the Tyber are threfr 
bridges, which connect the two ^ts oS the city 
together : that of St Angela has five arches (the 
two side ones are very smatlX and is by far the 
^ost ornamental : the others, in regard to arcfai'- 
tecture, are very ineonsider^Ie. 

Having thus given a general description of the 
city, which may be thought rather an unikvour- 
able one, it is but justice to. add, that there are 
mat^ squares, or what the Italians call piazze, in 
different parts of it, which have undoubtedly a 
handsome appearance; but that is chiefly to be at* 
tributed to their fountains, and the sculpture with 
which they are embellished ; for, omparatively 
speaking, the major part of them are very small, 
and the largest of them do not at all surprise a 
man who has been accustomed to see much &ner 
in his own country. 

From these observations, and since it is well 
known that the French have taken away some of 
the clH}icest paintings and antique scu^tuie, it 
will probably be asked, why should persons now 
go to. Rome? My reply would be~To see and ferf 
^ose things which t^ French can never take 
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awiy: to (ifnlipare (»ties; to b^wtd hei' antitpii' 
tie^ eoDnected with the places in which they are 
found ; to tread on classic ground ; to examine the 
Domerous -treasures of art that are still remaining 
on the walla of ihe.many palaces and pubtic build- 
ings; aatd lastly, to see the seat of the Roman go- 
vrmsiesty the capital of that people who 6rst 
gave a polish to the barbarism of our own island, 
and thereby sowed the seeds of all her future 
greatoeu. But m regard to the pnrfessor of ar- 
cfahecttni^ he has all the ^vantages he erer had. 
The anciait buildings rcraa'di the same. For- 
fenoattfy for him, the French array £d not cany 
away the cediseum, the iragntents of the campi- 
fkig&Or lh£ feoAuoaa, nor the triumphal arches : 
and tlmi^ the Modern staictuves o£ Rasne scarcely 
exhibit pBC unglc example altogether worthy o€ 
his imitation, far aajt, neverthdess, collect and 
store up a-varkty of useful ideas from, them, and 
by the daconrery of their dc&cts> learn, as much 
what be oagfat to avoid iot Ike practice c£ his art» 
as he is tsug^t fay eontemphctii^ some of the 
puzestwovhs of tfaeGreda and Romaass what he 
woold. da vrvM to embrace asd infiiodace. 

Nearly in tfar cencie of tdir city^ on a conspU 
eumw emineoc^ is situated ^ eapitol ; and ad- 
joining ta it is a handsome square tower, from 
whieh t^ wixohr of Rome may be comprdtended 
as it were at ooe view : on which account it is 
pointed onl: to tcn'clleis as the most advantageon* 
situation they oin put theroselvcs.iii for that pur- 
pose. 

The rapitol &rms & s^ace area, less than tbt 
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quwtrarigle at Somerset'house. The buildings rtJFf 
rounding it were designed by Michael Angelo. 
Their "fronta are adorned with pilasters, but the' 
parts are too crowded together to please a correct 
eye. On the south 'side of it is the Tarpeian^ 
rock, which did not appear ED'me to be above fifty 
or sixty feet deej) ; and betow is a flat put of the 
rock projecting out, ■ on which it is thought mMe^ 
fectors were thrnvn ; but I am inclined to" thin t 
they were precipitated from the top of some building^ 
or tower which stood Beie, as there are rtany old 
foundations now to be seen m different parts of the 
capitol. In the centre of the area, on a mcAiern" 
marble pedestal, stands the inimitable equestrian, 
statue of Afarcus Aurelius, executed in 'CoYinthian 
brass by an unknown artist So excellent did 
this statue appear in the eyes of Cario Maratti, 
that when he was looking at it one day, he was 
heard fo exclaim, " Go. on ; dost thou tbrget that 
thou art alive ?" — The emperor himself is represent- 
ed in that attitude which it is supposed he as- 
sumed when lie went oftt to announce peace to 
the kings and legates of Persia.—" Cum Marcus 
in Syriam venissei intcrfecto Cassio sibi occurren- 
tibits regibus et legatis Persarum pacem confirma- 
vit.'" — The expression of the head and charac- 
ter of the whole figuite seem so perfectly con- 
ceived for a great prince and -a great pliilsopher, 
that I wncercly believe it was never equalled by 
any other performance. Marcus Aurehi^s was 
brave, merciful, and just ; and in this unique per- 
formance all those virtues' are finely exemplified. 
His r^ht arm stretched out, and bis hand ev 
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panded, betoken his coitfpliance with the requests 
of the subjugated. In his aspect there is a mix- 
ture of great sternness' with benevolence. His 
brows are compressed, not with the tyrant's ijown, ■ 
but by the pressure of a long life devoted to pub- 
lic cares, toil, and contemplation. The horse on 
which the emperor rides, is also an admirable 
work ; in it is to be discovered more of the real 
than the ideal character of the animal. The head 
being a little, turned, gives more variety and play- 
fulness to the outline as he trots along. The !e^ 
are so judiciously and naturally placed, that when 
it is viewed sidewise at a distance the whole body- 
appears to be in action. Respecting some criti' 
cisms which have been made on the tail, supposed 
to be too short and pointed, they occurred to me 
to be ill-founded. A long tail, cut quite even at 
the bottom, has a very formal and cumbersome 
appearance; and is much more suited for the pomp 
of a cavalcade than for a horse used by a general 
in the field, where speed oftentimes becomes ne- 
cessary. In all probability this statue was made 
after a favourite horSe of Marcus Aurelius,' and the 
tail, as well as other parts, may be a close imitation 
<rf nature. Warmly as an artist may express him- 
self, w;hen speaking of this rare antique, still no" 
language nor drawings whatever can do it Mnple 
justice; eventhe equestrian statues by John di Bo- 
logna, and evety other I have yet seen, according 

, to my own judgment, in comparison with this 

. sink into nothing. 

In the court of the Conservator's palace are some 
remans of colossal statues ; among which are two 
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feet, seven fe^t long, sn^xMed to have beltmged 
to a statue of ApoUo: alto, a hand six feet 
long ; and the colossal bead and hands in bronze, 
said to be of the statue of the emperor Cosnsiodiu^ 
The group, in white marfoie, of a li<»i tearing to 
pieces a horse; nearly as large as life^ wax nnicli. 
studied by Micha^ Angela, as a {voduction of the 
first merit Opposite the st^rcase which lead* 
to the apartments above, stands a rostral column 
on a pedestal. It is about sixteen inches diame-r' 
ter, of the Doric order^ and has three anchors on 
the shaft, with the head and the stem of a ship 
projecting horizontally. This column was forr 
merly in the forum, raised in honour of C. Dui- 
lius, who was the firet Roman that . triumphed on 
account of a naval victory over the Carthaginians^ 
and for which he was held in so much esteem by 
his countrymen, tlwt we are toid in history the 
senate ordered a band of music always to attend 
him w;hen he went out to supper. The various 
balls and chambers are 'finely painted in fresccv 
and contain a valuable collection of pictures, many 
from the Roman and <acred histories. In the 
centre of the third chamber is i^aced the bronze 
wolf, which is said to have been struck by lighu 
uing on the same day Julius Ca»ar was ass^i- 
nated. This wolf was found in the temple of 
Romulus, and is supposed to be a copy fiom that 
by which, he and his brother are fabled to have 
been suckled. One of the paratings represents 
Romulus marking the boundary line of Rome with 
s ploagh. 
Tlie dying gladiator in marble, and the shep< 
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berd Martms m Wonze, used to be among die 
numbw of etetues preten'ect at ^s capiCc^; but 
thej, as well as many other fine antiques, have 
been removed to Paris. However, there is still 
left a <MWection of sCHlpture, many £g\-ptiaa ou- 
riosities, with the anoent plvi of Rtnne oa a slab 
c( marble, and the three ^udqus doves in mosaic*, 
all well worthy the attention of tlie virtuoso whea 
on the spot 

Immediately behind - the capitol is the ancient 
forum Romannm, no^ called the Campo Vac- 
cino. 

Thii place once so frequented and lenowned for 
its superb edifices, is now no better than a deserted 
ruin. NeverthelcGfi, the remains of those build- 
ings, thou^ few and imperfect, are still sufficient 
to aamounce to the traveller the great ma^ificence 
which prevailed in former ages in this part of 
R<Hiie. Many of the antiquarians have presumed 
to. affix names to them; but /as there have ever 
been many disagreements among themselves, in 
regard to a variety of particulars, it is, perhaps, 
most prudent to receive the greiU^ part of their 
i^inions aa conjecture. 

These antiquities are too well known- by 
prints and drawings to profession^ men to re- 
quire much elucidation ; but, for the iofonnatioii 
of the lovers of art in general, I wUl give as in- 
telligible an account of than as I am able, wd 
some dimensions which I took on the spot. The 

* I ^temember hftving eeen a copy of thU moswc ' in thia 
conUry. 

n,ji,7=-i>,Google 
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remain known, by the name of the Vestibule of 
thc-Templeof Cpncord, consists only of six Ionic, 
granite columns in fi-ont, with a return-column at 
each end. The columns have no plinths, except at: 
the two angles, and are. four feet three inches in 
diameter, with capitals in a bad taste. . The .en- 
tablature has no architrave^ and the frieze is quite 
plain, with the following inscription :. 

. SENATVS POPVLVSftVE BOMANVS 
, INCENDIO CONSVMPTVM EESTITVIT. 

The three fluted Corinthian columns of Parian 
anarble, said to have belonged, to the temple of 
Jupiter Stator, have an exquisite delicacy in the, 
execution, and are the most beautiful piece of an- 
cient architecture in Rome. Their diameter is 
four feet six inches, and their height is said to be 
forty-five feet, witli an intercolumniation of eight 
feet Valuable as these must certainly appear in 
the eyes of every one, and the architect in parti-t 
cular, it is thought they will not withstand much 
longer the ravages of time. The entablature is 
nearly all demolished, and the bases and part of 
the shafts of the columns are under the ground. 
Their capitals are uncommonly elegant, as may be 
seen by a plaster cast of one of them, in Mr. 
Saunders's collection in Oxford-street, which he 
brought from Rome as a specimen of their rare 
beauty. . 

At the foot of the capitol appears the triumphal 
arch of Septimius Seyerus. In each front are four 
fluted columns of the composite order, resting on 
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pedestals; and. ov^r the entablature is a hand- 
some attic,. panrielled for the inscription; all of 
which is more particularly shewn ' by the prints 
we have of it. This arch stands insularly, and 
was built in the third century of the Christian 
era, to the honour of the emperor whose name it 
hears, after his successful expedition against the 
" Parthians i and so durable is raarble, &c. in a 
temperate climate, that it looks nearly as perfect 
as if it had been erected but a century ago. The 
beauty of its effect is much lessened by the in- 
crease of earth around it, which conceals the 
lower part nearly as high up as the springing of 
the two side-arches. On the top, over the centre 
arch, was formerly a triumphal car, in which were 
represented the statues of the emperor and his 
two soils. The vault of the arch is adorned with 
square pannels, and in them are large embossed 
flowers, of different patterns. The columns in 
both fronts are detached in a small degree ; and 
behind them are pilasters, with a f^nt projection. 
The entablature breaks round the columns^ thereby 
denoting they were introduced for the purpose of 
supporting statues of the vanquished, or other 
figures emblematical of victory, as well as for or- 
nament. 

On the left of this arch-appears a portico, con- 
sisting of ten columns of the Corinthian order, six 
in fece, and two at each return-end ; and it is sup- 
posed to have been a part of the temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina. Each of the columns is in 
one block of Cjpolin marble. Their diameter is 
four feet six inches, and their height is reckoned 
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fprty>four feet, including the base and the capit$l ; 
but their bases and part of their shafb are buried in 
the ground. The cornice ia without modilioaB and 
dentds, but two manben in the bedmould and 
Uw corona are enriched. The frieze is adorned 
with griffons and candelabrx, but the architrave is 
left plain. This ancient portico now serves for an 
entrance to a modern churcli, which has been 
erected on the.ruins of the old temple, and in the 
front of it is this inscriptJoD : 

DIVO ANTONINO. ET 
DIVAE FAVSTINAE-P. S. C 

A small distance to the ri^t of this portico are 
the remans of the. magnificent temple of Peace, 
made out of the materials of the golden house of 
Nero, which stood on the same ground, and of 
which Suetonius luw. given a det^led description, 
SMsewhat to the following fwrpose : Concerning 
the extent and furniture of the golden house, it 
may be necessary to state, by way of elucidation, 
that the pordi was lofty enough to admit under it 
a colossd statue, ISO feet in height, and the pa* 
lace extended, by three colonnades, a mile at least. 
In the centre was a pond, like a sea, surrounded 
with buildings that had the appearance of a city; 
Within the compass of tliis house were ccvn-fields, 
vineyards, pastures, and woods, with a variety of 
anln)als, both witd and tame. The interior vas 
overlaid with gold, adorned with jewels and mo* 
ther-of-pearl. The rooms of entcrt^moit were 
sxched with vaults of ivory, ^nd th< esiliags wmt 
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^ contrived as to scatter fragrant flowers among 
the guests. They were beside furnished with 
silver pipes, for conducting into different parts of 
the chambers sweet-smelUng unctions and aroma- 
tic waters. The chief banquetting room was cir- 
cular, and the inside 6nishing was a piece of in- 
genious mechanism, made to revolve day and 
night, in imitation of the heavenly, bodies. The 
baths were supplied with salt water from the Me- 
diterranean ; and with warm water, conducted by 
rivulets, from the hot springs of Baite, in the 
kingdom of Naples. After this prodigality of ex- 
pense, Nero used to boast he had at last a habita- 
tion fit for a man. With the materials of this pa- 
lace it is believed the temple of Peace, the baths 
of Titus, and the amphitheatre of Vespasian, were 
afterwards partly constmcted. 

Returning to the temple of Peace, which was 
built by Vespasian, after his son Titus had con- 
quered Jerusalem. — Nothing of it now remains, ex- 
cept three large arches, which look like the arches 
of an old bridge, supposing the ground to be the 
water, and the vaults of them are enriched with oc- 
tagon pannels ; at the same time they do not con- 
vey to the common observer any competent idea of 
that splendour which writers have infonned us 
this palace originally displayed. History records, 
that it was not only the most superb, but the 
largest palace in the univei-se, after the golden 
house was destroyed ; which is rather extraordi- 
iiary, as the dimensions given of it, if they be 
correct— viz. 300 feet in length, and 200 feet in 
width — are nothing uncommon for the magnitude 

L 
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of a palace. Tlie exterior is said to have been 
covered with large sheets of giit bronze ; I should 
iinag;ine this must allude to some part of the roof 
or covering of the building. It became a depo-- 
sitory for all the riches brought from Syria, as 
■well as for the precious spoils taken out of the 
temple of Jerusalem : and even the rich citizens 
put their treasures into it as a place of security, 
under the protection of the emperor and the se- 
nate. Beside which, it was adorned with the 
finest statues, pictures, bronzes, and other ricH 
ornaments. But, to the affliction of the Roman 
people, it was destroyed, with all its contents, by 
a conflagration, and many families were thereby 
in an instant plunged from affluence into extreme 
poverty. Herodian, the historian, speaking of this 
misfortune, observes, they did not know to what 
cause to attribute this fata! accident, since there 
had been no lightning. He, however, mentions 
that a few slight shocks of an earthquake had 
been felt ; and it is supposed there was emitted at 
the same time from the bowels of the earth a 
secret fire, which reduced this superb edifice to 
ashes. Such was the impetuosity of the flames, ■ 
that the various metals of the building were melt- 
ed, and by running in all directions in burning 
torrents nothing could be saved. 

There aeems to be something so very doubtful 
in this story, that it is more generally suspected 
to have been set on fire by the Jews, as a vindic- 
tive retribution for the losses they had sustained 
when the Romans pillaged their city and destroyed 
the holy temple of Jerusalem. 

., „e;oogic 
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A coltiinn of marble, which fonhefly belonged 
to the temple of Peace, now stands before the 
church of Sl Maria Maggiore. It is of the Co- 
rinthian order, fluted, and said to be forty-nine 
feet three inches in height, which serves to de- 
monstrate the immense magnitude of the struc- 
ture of which it was a part. 

Departing from this temple eastward, to the 
place of the Coliseum, you pass' through the arCh 
of Titus, ' which is the most ancient at Rome. The 
bass-reliefs within the arch, immediately under 
the impost, are of the most exquisite work* 
manship. On one side, Titus is represented in a 
triumphal car, drawn by four - horses, attended by 
the senate and the army. Behind the conqueror 
appears a figure of Victory, with a palm branch 
and a crown in her hands. Rome triumphant is 
allegorically shewn befoic, in the action of driving 
the car; and the horses are executed in a fine 
style. In the pannel on the other side of the 
arch is a representation of the spoils brought from 
the temple of Jerusalem by Titus, which were 
exhibited in his triumph ; and the vault is haid- 
somely pannelled. Nearly all the exterior deco- 
rations of this arch are demolished : they consist- 
ed formerly of two columns of the composite or- 
der, one on each side, \vith an entablature above, 
and over the arch itself was a pannel raised up for 
the inscription. 

■ The arches of Vespasian and ConstantJne have 
three openings in each ; — a large one in the centre 
for carriages to pass tlirough, and a smaller one 
on each side -for persons on foot: -but that '■'' 
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which answers for both purposes. 
. The following anecdote may serve to prpye how 
much the Jews, even at this remote period of 
tiflje, lament the destruction of Jerusalem, aj^d 
their templfe— They have always discovered a 
great dislike to pass through this arch, because of 
thf unhappy and humijiating retrospect it revives 
j|i their raiods; on which arx:ount theyjiave pur- 
chased of the pope permission to open a small 
passage on one side of it for their own use 
whenever they are under the necessity of going 
this way. 

. Immediately at the bottwn of the capitol are 
three columns supporting an entablature. It if 
supposed these belonged to tbe temple of Jupiter 
Fulminans ; but at this day they are burled by a 
pajt of the mount almost as high up as theu- ca- 
pitals. A few other inconsiderable remains in the 
Campo Vaccino I will pass by unnoticed, to takff 
a view of the noble arch c£ O^ustantine, which 
stands in an insular situation, at a small distaiicf 
Aom the Coliseum. 

This triumphal arch was erected, by the senate 
and the people, to the honour of the emperor 
Constantine, as a token of their gratitude, after 
the happy victory he had gained over the tyrant 
Mp,xentiiis at Pont Molle, about a mile fioni Rome. 
In its general figure, it is the same as the arch of 
Septimius Severus. In each front it has four 
fluted Corinthian columns of jaune-antique, rest- 
ing on pedestals. Over the entablature is an attic, 
the,centre of which forms a pannel (or Uie ioscrip- 
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tion, and the two sides are enriched with baaa-fe- 
liefs. The columns stand slightly detached, with. 
pilasters behind, and the entablature breaks round 
them ; above which are subplinths bearing sta- 
tues of the conquered. Between the columns over 
the side-arches are large medallions, with bass* 
reliefs, representing the wars and expeditions of 
Trajan. The Vaults within are quite plain, but 
under the archivolts are pannels, with bass-reliefs. 
In the upper part of the arch the sculpture cer- 
tainly is (as has of^en been observed) much finer 
than that underneath, and accords in design and 
execution with the work on Trajan's column, which 
has very naturally led to a conjecture, that this 
arch was partly formed out of some old materials 
from an arch. erected to the memory of Trajan. 
The sculpture underneath, executed in the age of- 
0)nstantine, manifests the rapid decay of the fine 
arts at that period. This arch is seen to much 
more advantage than that of Septimius Severus, 
because it is not deeper in the ground than half 
the height of the pedestals of the columns. These ' 
triumphal arches are between sixty and seventy 
feet in height. In the attic parts are small cham- 
bers, circular overhead, which both prevented an 
unnecessary weight on the piers and a waste of 
materials. 

Before I dismiss this subject, it will be proper 
to observe, that there appears in the works of 
Seriioa gross mistake, respecting the measure he' 
used in ascertaining the dimensions of these arches. 
It is there denominated the old Roman palm ; (see 
book iii. chap, iv.); only measuring eight inches and 
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of twelve fingers, divided into forty-eight parts, 
catted minutes : hut that this could Bot have been 
the re^ti measure he made use of, will not only be 
proved by the dimensions I took on the spot, hut 
by the testimony of Desgodetz, who has given a 
detailed account oi the principal antiquities of 
Kome. In Serlio's descviption of tlie arch of 
Constantine, it is said, the middle arch is in 
l^readth t\venty-two palms and twenty-four mi- 
nutes, which only amount (calculating the palm 
given by Serlio as eight inches and a half loi^) to 
fifteen English feet eleven inches and one-fourth. 
.1 found it twenty-two English feet in width. Des- 
godetz makes it twenty French feet* one inch and 
five-twelfths. TTk depth of the arch is nearly the' 
same. The two side-arclies are eleven palm* 
eleven minutes and a lialf wide, which is seven 
feet eleven inches and a half Englisli. Desgo- 
detz says, one i$ ten feet five inches and one- 
fourth, and the other ten "feet three inches, wide. 
The four piers arc »atd to be nit^ palms four mi- 
nutes each in thickness which make only six 
English feet five inches: and I made them nine 
feet thick each ; Desgodetz eight French feet ten 
inches- and one-fourth, which is much the same 
thing. Again, speaking of the arch of SeptimiuS' 

• The FfencU loot is 12.7S5 En^sb inches. Scaouizzi pub- 
lished Seilio's works afresh ; and altbough he prolmad to bav« 
corr^tcd many of the errors, this fundamental mistake of the Bo-. 
man palm he never seems to have discovered, because it is found 
the same in the last edition as in the first. The palra'hc'used. 
must harfl b«m abotU twelve iacbes Ipng. 
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Sererus, we find the middle arch described ia 
Seriio twenty-two palms and fifteen minutes wide, 
which only amount to fifteen English ftet ten 
inches ; and I found it twenty-two feet six inches 
in width ; Desgodetz twenty French feet and ten 
inches. The other dimensions are also very dif- 
ferent Notwithstanding there is a small vari^ 
tion in some of the parts of these arches, I think 
it veiy Ukeiy that that of Constantine was intend- 
ed to be of the same dimensions as th6. other. The 
. difierence between them may have arisen from 
trifling mistakes, and inattention in those who 
constructed the last 

Close by the arch of Constantine, appear the 
ruins of the amphitheatre of Vespasian, com- 
monly called the Coliseum, which still convey 
the most grand idea of the departed power and 
magnificence of. the Romans. This vast fabric 
was begun after the emperor 'Vespasian had tri- 
nmphed over Judea; and having brought home 
Vith him many tliousands of Jewish, slavey he 
condemned them to hard labour in this great un- 
dertaking. On the plan it forms an oval, whose 
conjugate diameter (which: I measured mysejf ) iai 
6S7 feet ; transverse, 500 feet : and the hei^t ia 
and by Desgodetz to be 156 feet, including the 
whole of the four stories ; but now nearly half of 
the - lower story is concealed under the ground. 
The stone used in this atmcture is the produce of 
the, neighbourhood of Rome, and is called tibur- 
tina. AH the stone-work was firmly bound toge- 
ther with metal cramps : those that were in siyht 
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have been wrenched out l^' the poor to be coo- 
verted into money. 

In it3 elevation it contains three stories of ar- 
cades, and above them is a story, with pilastei^ 
and small square windows between. Tlic first 
story is adorned with the Doric order; the second 
with the Ionic; the third with the -Corinthian; 
and the fourth with Corinthian [»lasters, as before 
mentioned. The columns in each story, exc^t 
the lowest, are placed on pedestals bearing » 
continued entablature, and they are all of the 
same diameter : but they do not come perpen- 
dicularly over each other, because as the wall 
is diminished in thickness on each aide in every 
story, they are necessarily set back with the out-< 
ward diminution ; and by this means the weight 
of the superstructure is thrown more uniformly 
on. the Centre of the foundation, and the walls 
above are less liable to be thrust out by any inter- 
nal pressure. Between the pilasters of the upper 
story are stone corbels, with an inside sinking/ 
supposed to have been intended to receive poles, 
which were placed round the building, either for- 
the purpose of carrying an awning that was at> 
times stretched over the theatre to defend the 
spectators from the heat of the sun, or else to sup- 
port stages of wood*, in order to make additional 
room cm particular occasions. The entablature of 

' Plinjjf mentions, that Valerius of Oslia, a celebrated cngi- 
.neer atid architect, built 4 roof of wood over the great theatre 
at Rome, at tlic time that LJbo exiitbited his game* ttx die 
people, ., . - .' '.. i 
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the Doriti has no triglyphs nor mutules. The cor- 
nice of the Ionic has dentils. The Corinthian cor- 
nice has modillions, and the entablature of the pi* 
lasters is quite plain ; but what seems most extra- 
ordinary is, that the Corinthian columns have tlie 
Tuscan base, although the Ionic have the attic 

Some part of the double corridores which en- 
circled the theatre, and communicated to the 
seats, remans as perfect as ever. The pavement 
on the arch-work is of large bricks, covered with 
a composition as hard aa marble. The lower 
range of corridores is now inclosed, and used to 
make saltpetre in. Various have been the ac- 
counts respecting the number of persons this am- 
phitheatre would contain. The general opinion 
is, that it was capable of holding altogether a 
hundred thousand persons. The way of entering 
it is through two large archways in opposite 
directions ; and in order to have an advantageous 
view of the interior, the trnveller must ascend one 
of the staircases (the whole are nearly destroyed) 
to the upper corridores; but he must step with 
great circumspection, otherwise he may fall through 
some of the vacuities which are now in the crown 
of the arches, and being in many places concealed 
by small bushes and weeds are very deceiving. 
- Every lover of architecture must feel deep re- 
gret when he recollects that had not this stupend- 
ous monument been pulled to pieces by intlivi- 
duais for their own private use, it would have been 
e^'en at this day nearly as perfect as when first 
built; and which is fully demonstrated by the e.\:- 
terior part on the north side, where it fortunately 
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femams in a complete state with all its stories, to 
testify to succeeding ages the original magnificettce 
of the whole. Indeed, the late preservation of 
titese iotercsting ruins is to be attributed wholly 
4a the sensibility of Clement X. who, touched with 
pity for this venerable pile, and for the heroes who 
had bled within its walls, strictly forbad the re- 
moval of any more of its materials, either for pub- 
lic or private occasions ; ordered it to be inclosed 
Kith gates ; and also constructed round the arena, 
vhich is DOW a grass-plot, small altars, with a 
larger one in the middle, which be dedicated tx> 
the martyrs. A hermit was then appointed to re- 
side in a part of the amplutheatre (fitted up as a 
dwelling) to take care of it, and to prevent any 
niusance or indecency therein. This custom has 
prevailed to the present times. Benedict W. fol- 
lowed the example of Clement X. repaired his 
works, and added other ornaments to the arena. 

The proportions of this edifice were in such 
perfect harmony with each othctj tliat thera 
was nothing gigantic in its appearance, although 
the greatness c^ its dimensions never fail to im- 
press every mind with ideas of sublimity. £vea 
that part which still remains, seems happily suked 
to exemplify many of the arguments which Mr. 
Burke, in his treatise of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, has applied to buildings. Ho says, " Besides 
*' vastness of extent, infinity is another source of 
'^ the sublime ; that is to say, the eye not being. 
" able to perceive the bounds of many things, tliqr 
'* appear to be infinite, and they produce the same 
•*, eftect as if they were really so. Suceeanion and 



** uniformity ef parts are also whst constinite the 
" artificial infinite. It is in thia kind of infinity, I 
" believe, we ought to look for the cause why a 
" rofiind has sueh a noble effect ; for in a i-otund, 
" whether it be a building or a plantation, you ean 
'* no-where fix a boundary ; turn which way you 
" will, the same object still seems to continue, 
" and the imagination has no rest. But the parts ■ 
" must be uniform, as well as circularly disposed, 
" to give this figure its full force; because any dif-* 
" ference, whether it be in the disposition or in 
" the figure, or even in the colour of the parts, is 
" highly prejudicial to the idea of infinity, winch 
" every change must cheek and interrupt at every 
" alteration, commencing a new series. On the 
" same principles of successioa and uniformity 
" tlie grand appearance of the ancient heathen 
" temples, which were generally oblong fcwms, 
" witli a range of uniform pillars on every side, 
" will be eawly accounted for. Indeed, there is 
" nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur of 
'* buildings than to abound in angles, a fattlt ob- 
" vious in many; and owing to an inordinate' 
" thirat for variety, which, whenever it prevails, 
" is sure to leave very little true taste." Now, 
according to these principles, this amphitheatre 
jnay be fairly deemed an excellent example of the 
sublime in building; for it has greatness of di- 
mensions in its outline, circularity in its form, suc- 
cession and Uniformity in its parts— which consist 
of arches, piers, and columns, regularly repeated, 
and the entablatures of tlie different orders are per 
feet, and continued all ronnd the cireumfiMenee — 
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so that tiiere is no break nor angle to. stop or in- 
terrupt the artificial ideas of infinity. 

Upon these principles of Mr. Burke, even some 
of the finest works in our owneoun^ might be im- 
proved ; and, for the same reMon, entabl^ures ovef- 
columns and pilasters should not be broken round- 
them ; particularly if there do not appear to be 
the same occasion for it as may be percaved in' 
the triumphal arches .at Rome, or other structures 
of a symbolical description, where the breaking of 
the entablature indicates the characteristic inten- 
tion for which the columns were so introduced;- 
namely, that of supporting emblems expressive of 
commemorable events, and in that instance not 
unappropriate. But where columns and pilasters- 
are employed only by way of decoration to the- 
facade of a building, which has no historical al- 
Ipsion whatever, the practice of mutilating the 
entablatures should ever be avoided if possible 
Again — to set aside, for a moment Mr. Burke's ju- 
dicious objections to many small breaks in archi- 
tecture — where the entablatures of buildings re- 
main complete and undivided, the columns and' 
pilasters on which they rest become not only or- 
namental to the elevation, but appear to be placed 
there for the purpose of utility, and the very best 
of reasons, that of supporting them. And here, 
perhaps, I may further observe, that even the 
noble structure of St Paul's, and the beautiful 
front of the banqueting-house, would have had a 
closer affinity to the pure grandeur and simplicity 
of true Greek architecture, had the entablatures 
of the different orders with which they arc em- 
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bellished he&x preserved ' entire and unbroken. 
The same arguments respecting too great a quan- 
tity of breaks and angles are equally applicable 
to the outline of a plan as to the smaller parts 
and features which compose the exterior of an 
ediBce. 

In Rome there are ten Egyptian obelisks, some 
very small. The finest among them stands in the 
Lateran piazza or square, and is supposed to be 
that which Pliny, in the thirty-sixth book of his 
Natural History, says was cut out of a quarry in 
one piece, by Ramesses king of Egypt, and erect- 
ed at Heliopolis. He further relates, that it was 
100 feet high, wanting one; and that the king 
was so anxious to have it raised up whole, that 
in order to make the engineers and workmen more 
careful, he bound on the top of it his own son, 
so that in case they should let it fall, while they 
were rasing it, they must inevitably have killed 
the young prince. Cambyses was so struck with 
the beauty of this monument, that Avhen that 
city was being destroyed by his army, he ordered 
the flames to be extinguished as soon as possible, 
lest it might suflfer in the general wreck. It was 
then taken out of the ruins and preserved, and 
afterwards brought into Italy on a flotilla made 
for that purpose. The shaft is of red granite; 
charged with hieroglyphics. , 

Pope ^xtus V. set it up in its present atua'tioi^ 
under the directions of Fontana the architect; after 
it had been thrown down by the barbiriaas. The 
dimensions of it aie said to be, including^ the mo- 
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dcni p^dest^l and tmss, 140 feet m h^ght, Shd 
aiac feet tquarc at the base. 

That ID the Piazza del Popolo wa« also placed 
tliere by machinery, invented by Fontana, agree- 
ably to the orders of Sextus V.. It is.of the same 
description, charged with hieroglyphics, and i& 
taid to be that Which was- cut out of a rock by 
Samnesertus king of Egypt. This was also con- 
Tcycd into Italy by sea, in the reign of Augustus 
to ornament the grand cil'cus of Rome ; and is de- 
wnibed by Pliny to be 125 feet nine inclKsin 
height, but which now only measures, including 
the modern pedestal and cross, 112 feet. An^ 
other, mentioned by the same authot, is that 
■which fonnerly stood in' the Field of Wars, cut 
out of the rock by Sesostris. Augustus CsBsat 
turned it to the purpose of a gnomon ; and as it 
was erected very neat the Tyber,, and thereby in 
danger of being undermined by inundations frona 
the river, as well at by floods from the mountainsi 
PHny seya, tlie foundation on which it stood wa» 
as deep in the ground as the obelisk was htght 
Tlie others are of art inferior description^ 

In speaking of an obelisk erected at Alex- 
andria by Ptolemy, Pliny gives- a very curious 
account of the manner adopted to refrioVe it from 
the quarry and to bring it down the Nile. He 
says, one Phtenix caused a trench to be cut from 
the Nile to where the obelisk lay. Then he con- 
trived two broad barges, which he loaded with. 
•tones, double the weight of the obehsk itself, so 
that they might cpme under it as it lay faoUow 
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on fhe banks : When sd- staticmed, he ra^red tliti 
barges to be unloaded, and they by degrees swam 
higher and higher, till they at last i-aised tlie obe- 
lisk from the banks, and in this way it was floated 
down the Nile to Alexandria. But the greatest 
difficulty, he observes, was in floating the obeliskt 
across the MediteiTanean sea into Italy ; and that 
the frames or rafts made for that purpose were sO 
, wonderfully constructed that they were kept for 
•ges, and shewn as curit^ities. 

The method adopted by Fontana in raising the 
obelisks was, by first preparing a very strong tim*- ' 
ber framing, well bolted together, and higher thaft 
the obelisk was long. It was made slantihg each 
way, in the shape of a frustum of a pyramid, and 
was p1a<^d directly o"vci" the obelisk which was to 
be raised. A Tnultitude of pulleys was fixed on 
the top and bottom,: and other parts of the framing 
f<W the ropes. Iron chains went round the obfr 
lisk in all directions, making a kind of open case ; 
and the ropes which ran through the pulleys were 
fastened to it, and coil^ round the cylinders of 
different windlasses, stationed, in various direc- 
tions, at' a small distance from the object. To each 
windlass were three horses ; afid fiOmetimeii fifty 
horses were employed, accordmg to the aiagoitude 
of the obelisk. Wheii all things were ready, the 
horses began to tv6rk the windlasses at tlie same 
moment, and consequently the obelisk was raised 
higher and higher by degrees till it was <|Uite |Jef- 
pendicular; then it was lifted from the grOutidln 
that position, high enough to be placed <5n the 
pedestal prepaied to receiye it Underneath the 
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obelUk ^'as a strong iron g^ard oa a pivot to 
steady the weighty while the hoises stopped to get 
wind. These obelisks were moved from place to 
place hoi'izontally, as we move great weights in 
this country ; that is, by roUers : but in order to 
prevent the weight thrusting them into the ground, - 
there were provided two frames of wood as planes, 
on which the rollers ran, and which were moved 
forward alternately to receive them. In this slow 
and progressive way the obelisks were got from 
one place to the other as necessity required. 

Not far from the Lateran obelisk is a small 
edifice called Sancta Sanctorum, which was built 
by Pope Sextus V. after the designs of Fontana, 
for the purpose of containing the holy staircase^ 
which was till then pi-eserved in loose pieces ia 
the old Lateran palace. It consists of twenty- 
eight s^eps of white marble, about four feet long 
each, and they are said to be the same that were 
in the house of Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem, which 
our Saviour ascended and descended when he was 
carried before him to be judged. Saint Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great, sent them to 
Rome, with many other much-revered relics; 
and such is the veneration for this staircase, that 
nobody goes up it, except on the knees. The 
^teps are much worn in the middle, owing to the 
great number of devotees and pilgrims who are 
continually crawling up to the top, where there is 
a Gothic altar-piece, at which they perform their 
reli^oiis ceremonies, and then they sometimes de- 
scend by another stmrcase at the side. 

Upon the ruins of the bathi of Dioclesian has 
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been erected a modem church, deaigned by.Mi* 
chael. Angelo, and which is esteemed one of the 
handsomest in Rome. The greater part of its walla 
belonged to the grand halt of these baths, and by 
a few alterations this church has been made out of 
them, in the fbrm of a Greek cross, nearly 400 feet 
in leng^ each way. The entrance to it is through 
a rotunda where in ancient days was one of the 
great boilers that served the baths with-hot water; 
but it now contains the tombs .of Carlo Maratti 
and Salvator Rosa The interior of the church is 
extremely magnificent; the walls are adorned with 
sixtren Corinthian columns forty-three feet high, 
regularly placed, bearing an appropriate entabla- 
ture. Eight of them are of Egyptian granite in 
one piece ; the others are composed of brick, with 
the ^ame proportions, stuccoed over and painted, to 
match. These columns stand at a small distance 
from the walls ; and from a subplinth on the entav 
blature, which breaks round the columns, spring 
the laige groined arches of the ceiling, which 
they seem very properly placed there to support. 
The light issues from semicircular and Other win- 
dows introduced immediately under the groins of 
the ceiling. In the marble pavement the meridian 
line of Rome has been traced by Eianchini, an 
Italian astrpnomev. The groined ceiling— which f& 
only of plaster, and white-washed, no doubt meant 
for painting — has a mean appearance when compared 
with the excessive richness of the other parts of the 
interior. The walls are divided into compartments, 
filled with large pictures taken frqm St. Peter's 
chnrch, {md emiched with other productions in 
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fitsco, bj Rbmanelli and DomenichiQo. lliefigurM 
6re tai^r than life, and executed with abitity; An> 
bther diurch, circular on the plan, and much inferior 
to the last, has been made out of the same baths. 

These thermse of Dioclesian, we are informed, 
^rere by far the most splendid in Rome; and so 
extenisiTe that measuring round the four sides 
th6y amounted to 4000 feet. It is recorded 
that many thousand Christians were employed 
for the space of ten~ years in erecting them ; 
but in their present state there is great need of 
exercising the im^nation to make them out in 
any way, since nothing more remuns of them 
than a few broken walls, obliterated incrustations, 
and old foundations ; also the ruins of the baUis 
of Paulus jEmilius discover no more than a ruined 
portico of brick in the form of a semicircle, with 
ft correspondent corridore and a few niches ; and 
the best description I can give of the remains of 
the baths of Titus is, that they look exactly like 
. a range of arched coal-vaults, and are destitute of 
every external decoration whatever. At the end 
of each is a small square chamber, which is sup- 
posed to have been the bathing-plafce. The walls 
are covered with stucco, on which is a diversity of 
puntings and figures similar to those executed in 
the open galleries of the Vatican, by Raphael 
and his school, which were done in imitation of 
them. These vaults appear to have had no win- 
do\vs; and they are now so dark that the paintings 
cannot be distinguished without a torch, which a 
man who lives on the spot aliA^ys keeps for that 
puipose. The fine group of Laacoon is said t« 
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have bem £aatiA in one of these chambers by ac- 
cidentally removing a wall, which had in all pro* 
b^ility been erected to conceal it when ^e bar- 
barians invaded Italy ; &nd fitmi the same motive 
it is thought many a fine antique, and other 
things of value, vrere cast into the Tyber. At a 
small distance from these vaults appear the ruins 
of the seven halls, as they are now called, con- 
jectured to have formed the great reser\'oir of wa- 
ter that »ipplied the baths. They consist of long 
arched vaults parallel with each other, with door* 
ways of communication in the intermediate walls 
that divide them. Tb^ have been- plastered all 
round with a hard and durable stucca To the 
height the water rose a kind of tartar has incor- 
porated itself into the body of the cement; which 
it is impossible to get off. What I have s^Jd of 
the baths of Dioclesian, may with equal truth be 
repeated in r^ard to those of Caracalla, which 
lie at a distance near the' Appian-way. In them 
there is nothing left but a variety of dilapidated 
thick walls, which formed the several apartments ; 
here and there is a niche which most likely con- 
tained statues or ' other customary decorations, to- 
gether 'with the remains of a mosaic pavement, 
and a few vaults and arches scarcely worthy of 
observation. Indeed, were it not for the indu- ' 
bitable accounts of ancient writers, in which they 
have related the vast grandeur and ^magnificence 
of these baths, the present ruins of them would 
afford but very imperfect and unsatisfactory ideas 
on the subject; added to which, the description 
^Iven by Seneca (who lived in the reign of Nero^ 
u ^ 
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and consequently before these immense thermas 
were constructed) of the baths of his own time, 
may serve as a further elucidation of .the prodi- 
gality and expense which were beginning to be 
displayed in these public edifices. Comparing the 
baUi of Scipio Africanus, he says,' " It was small 
and somewhat dark, agreeably to the ancient cus- 
tom, for our aHcestors thought that a bath could 
not be warm enough unless it was close ; it was 
therefore a great pleasure to me to compare the 
manners of Scipio with our own. In this little 
nook did Scipto — the dread of Carthage, and to 
whom Rome was indebted for having once taken 
that city — bathe his body when fatigued with rustic 
labours. Under this low and sordid roof he stood, 
and disdained not to tread so vile and mean a 
floor. But who is there in our days who would 
condescend to bat^e in this way? A man thinks 
himself poor and mean unless the walls are deco- 
rated with large and precious embossments ; unless 
Alexandrian marble is pointed and inlaid with 
Numidian roughcast ; unless a rich and curiously- 
variegated plastering be spread upon them in pic- 
turesque ; unless the roof is covered with glass- 
work ! unless the Thracian stone, once reckoned 
a scarce and curious ornament even in some tem> 
pies, now inclose the pools in which we bathe 
our bodies when enfeebled with fatigue ; in 
short, unless, the water is conveyed by a silver 
spout. I am speaking as yet of common stbves; 
but what shall I say when I come to speak of o\a 
freedmen? What noble statues! what vast pillars 
supporting nothing, but placed there for mere 
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brriament and the vain ostentation of expense ! 
what large and far-sounding cascades ! We are ar- 
rived to such a pitch of delicacy and extravagance, 
that we cannot tread but upon the most precious 
marbles. In Scipio's bath are some chinks, rather 
than \vin4ows, cut out of the stobe wall to let in 
the light. But now we call the baths moth-houses 
and dungeons if they are not so contrived as to 
admit the whole day's sun through spacious win- 
. dows, whereby men are tanned as well as washed, 
and from the bathing-vessels have a prospect both 
of the meadows and the ^ea." 

From this interesting letter of Seneca, we may 
judge with tolerable certainty of the excessive 
luxury and sumptuousness that must have pre- 
vailed in the succeeding ages of the Roman empire 
in regard to their baths. 

. Next I will mention some particulars of the 
two famous columns of Tr^ja^ and Antonine, so 
well known by the prints. The first is now seen 
in the centre of a little mean square, once an ex- 
tensive and magnificent place, called Trajan's 
Forum, and was dedicated to that emperor by the 
senate and the people when he was prosecuting 
his wars in the East; but as he did not live to re- 
turn to Rome, he never had. the satisfaction of 
beholding this flattering monument of public appro- 
bation. Dion Cassius says, that the pedestal part 
was intended for his sepulchre, and the column 
itself as an historical record of his military glory 
and achievements. The shaft is ftraied with 
twenty-three blocks of white marble strongly 
cramped, »nd placed regularly one over the other 
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without cement. Upon the top of thte capital 
stands a circular pedestal, which used to bear the 
colossal statue of Trajan in gilt bronze, but that 
of St. Peter was substituted in its room by Sex- 
tus V. The whole height of this pillar, including 
the bottom and top pedestals, is sud, b^ I^ranesi, 
to be 170 Roman palms, and sixteen palms dia- 
meter at the base of the shaft *. It diminishes at the 
neck about one-eighth of the lower diameter. TiU 
the reign of Sextus V. almost the whole of the 
pedestal was buried in the ground, which proves 
how much the surface of this part of Rome has 
increased in height since the time of Trajan; but 
tiiis public-spirited pontiff caused the earth to be 
removed to the very bottom of the pedestal, so that 
the column now stands insulated in a square sunk 
area walled around. There is a small fli^t of steps 
to descend to the door which is in the pedestal. 
A staircase, two feet nine inches wide, winds round 
a solid newel in the body of the column till it 
reaches the very summit, where there is an iron 
railing, from which you have a commanding view 
of Home. The steps are cut out of the single 
bt6cks of marble that compose the column ; and in 
different parts of the shaft are small chinks or 
loopholes which light the staircase. On the out- 
side the column is adorned with bass-reliefs, dis- 
posed in a spiral line, which seem to pursue the 
winding direction c^ the staircase, The subjects 
of these bass-reliefs arc the two expeditions o£ 
Trajan ^[ainst the Dacians. In them are repre- 

* Tke Roman palm is about eight inches mi<1 oM-)ialf Etj^sii. 
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seated armies on the march, battles, campSi the 
passing of riven, &c This costly column wu 
£r^ worked in pieces, and with so much car^ 
judgment, and attention, that the bass-reliefs ap- 
pear by their perfect union to have been formed 
out of the shaft, and the stiurcase to have been 
excavated after the whole body of the coluClQ. 
was completely erected. 

Notwithstanding time has done some mischief 
to its surface, it still makes a tine appearance, and- 
is astonishingly perfect for its duration of upward» 
o( 1600 years. The figures in the. bass-reliefs are 
about two feet in hdght;- disposed as if walking 
on a bank of risiitg ground. Those pretty high 
up are said to be somewhat larger than those below, 
but the perspective distance reduces them to aa 
equal size to the eye. They are chiselled with 
great boldness, character, -and spirit, without aim.- 
ing at that delicate finish more necessary to nearer 
objects : and in this respect they may be said to 
bear a resemblance to that style of writing so suit- 
abk with hUtory, where laboured periods, a nice 
polish of words, and splendid tropes, are not at all 
in unison with the solemnily of the subject, nor ia 
any way requisite to hand down to posterity th* 
umple facts and events of past generations. The 
whole seems to be ihe work of the same man, 
which is not probaUe, therefore it is to he ac- 
counted for by auppo^ng that the assistant sculp- 
tors followed in snvile imitaricm the designs of the 
ceWbratcd Apollodorus, who is said to have been 
lihe leading artist in this complicated work. "Wa 
axe fiiitfaer told that the place round this coluitia. 



was in ancient times embellished with grand por- 
ticos and stately buildings, but at the present day 
tiiere is not the smallest vestige of any such mag- 
nificence. 

. The column of Antonine stands in the centre 
of a handsome square, called by the same name, 
and which is situated on the west of La Stradadel 
Corso, the principal street of Rome. This is ge- 
nerally considered the same column that the senate 
and- die emperor Marcus Aurelius erected to the 
honour of Antoninus Pius, his father-in-law, whom 
he succeeded in the government; but upon a 
closer view of the subject it will rather be sup- 
posed to be that which was dedicated to Alatciis 
Aurelius himself, and that the cohimn of AntQ-' 
nious must have been destroyed or tak^n away. 
The shaft consists of twenty-eight blocks of mar- 
ble, each as large as the diameterof the column; 
and the staircase being cut only partially out of 
them, the column is nearly as strong as if it had b^n 
solid throughout, and the same may be said of tile 
other cohimn. On the outside it is- decorated with 
bass-reliefs, disposed in the same manner as those 
of Trajan's. The subjects of them are llie wars in 
which Marcus Aurelius was engaged against the' 
Marcomanni, Sarmatians, Vandals, and other bar-' 
barous nations. Among them is a representation" 
of the miraculous deliverance the Roman army 
experienced during one of these wars. They bad- 
passed the Danube on a bridge of boats, aiid pur- 
soBJng the enemy with too much zeal, they got- 
at -last completely blocked up in an inclosed 
situation where there was no water, so t"hat the 
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whole army were about to perish ; but the devout 
prayers of Marcus Aurelius, thrir general, brought 
down from heaven such a fall of rain as instantly 
refreshed them. Tlie soldiers held up their mouths 
and helmets to catch the showers that came so 
wonderfully to their relief; at the same time 
thunder was sent from the clouds against their 
enemies to astonish and confound them. By 
these means the Romans immediately recovered 
their strength and courage, and turning unex- 
pectedly upon their pursuers in the rear, they 
made dreadful havoc and gained the victory. 
This circumstance is mentioned in the Roman 
history, and it will be found to have h^peqed in 
(he latter part of Marcus Aurelius's reign. Now, 
the commemoration of that event' heing upon the 
^ft of this column may, I think, be urged as 
strong evidence that it cannot be the same as was 
decreed by Marcus Aurelius and the senate to 
Antoninus Pius soon after his death ; for were we 
to admit that its erection had been procrastinated 
for the space of so many years— a circumstance 
not very probable— even then it is not likely that 
a monument raised by public aifection to the me- 
fhoiy of one man, should be loaded with . the 
heroic virtues and military trophies of another. ■ 

Between the pedestal and the column itself there 
is not that correspondence which we perceive in 
Trajan's. The pedestal here has the appearance of 
'b«ng wholly modem, owing to its having been 
cased in the year 1589, when Sextus V. raptured 
the pillar. The pedestal of Trajan's column ii 
sculptured with (dd Roman workmanship, repre- 
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ifcnttn^ shields, armbur, and lAilit^uy v«s^(his oi- 
d^ereat, sorts— whereas the other i» quite plain. 

' Inclading the pedestals, top and hottom, the height 
i^tbe.cohiHin is computed, by Piranesi, to be 201 
Roman palms, and the diameter at the base of the 
abaft seventeen Romafi palms. In tlie body of the 
cohmin is a winding staircase, corresponding in all 
respects with that I have described in the other. 
The pedestal of this stands perfectly level with 
the g^und that surrounds it, and on the top ia a 
bronze statue of St Paul thirteen feet high, placed 
there whoi it was repaired as before meuti<Hied- 

Having dismissed the two columns, which rank 
amoKtg the principal remains of ancient B/oaney I 
Vill proceed to the mention of the mausoleums. 

The tomb of Augustus was erected in his life- 
time near the Field of Mara, which lies on the 
bankt of ^e Tyber; and there is no doub^ as Au- 
gustus was then the master of the world, but it 
vas made as munificent as possible. On the 
plan it £c«ined a circle like the Pantheon, and ita 
elevation consisted of three distinct stories, adorn- 
ed with three orders of architecture, one above 
the other, resting on a bandsooae solid aubstmc- 
tlon. The columns of the different peripteres, or 
circular colonnades, did not come perpendicularly- 
over one another, but each stmy was placed back 
on circular internal walls brought up from the 
foundation for that pui-pose, so thtt the external 
&nn might have be(;n brought nearly within tb« 
outline of a cone. On the top it terminated with 
a dome, upon which was placed the bronze stafaia 

^ of Augustus, '^rhe internal waUs, ovntcived Sitt 
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tarrymg the receding fttories, formed arched cop* 
ridores or catacombs vithin,-aU round the build- 
ing, and in the centre was a handsome and spa- 
cious saloon. On the outside, between the pilas- 
ters, behind the columns^ were niches, in which 
were placed statues of dififerent gods and heroes; 
uid round the whole building were plantations of 
cypresses and other mournful evergreens, intended 
to increase the solemnity of the mausoleum. There 
was but one door into the interior, and on each 
side of it was an obelisk by way of ornament ; 
both of which are stiU to be seen at Rome in 
other situations*. 

The tomb of Adrian was also buUt during the 
life-time of that emperor. The form of it was a 
rotunda on a square substruction. Its elevation . 
exhibited three stories in height, and each was 
embellished with a distinct order of architecture,, 
like that of Augustus, thereby forming circular 
colonnades round the building, one over the' other. 
The exterior was completely covered with Parian 
marble, and tlie Corinthian columns formerly used 
JH this structure may be seen even at this day; 
fcr they were removed from this sepulchre by Con- 
stantine to ornament the interior of the baailick of 
St. Paul — a church without the walls. Oil the 
top of the last story were placed various statues, 
triumphal cars, 8cc. ; and as a finish to the dome 
was the immense bronze pine-apple, which is now 
placed in a lai^ recess in the garden of the Bel- 
Tidere, Why it assumed tiw ^pellatlon of the 
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castle of St' Angelo, arose from a story of a -mi* 
laculous nature, propagated some centuries past-; 
which was, that while St. Gregory was praying, he 
saw on the summit of the castle an angel, who an- 
nounced to him that the pl^;ue which had greatly 
ravjw;ed the city would very shortly cease. 

This structure is so solid and substantial that it 
has become a fortified place; and towards the 
country it is surrounded by a water-ditch, defend- 
ed by bastions. Within, ^re preserved the regal 
ensigns and jewels of the pope, together with the 
archives which contain all the bulls, the manu- 
scripts, the acts of various councils, and other 
papers most interesting to the Roman court. A 
covered gallery, upwards of a thousand yards long, 
supported by arches, connects the castle and the 
Vatican together, which was intended for the 
safety of the pope in times of tumult In the 
evenings of particular s^nt-days in the year, the 
people display from the top of this building su- 
perb fire-works, in conformity with an ancient 
custom. 

The celebrated tomb of Caius Cestus, erected a 
little before the time of Augustus, in the form <^ 
a pyramid, i> anotlier instance of the grandeur of 
the Eomans. By the inscription on the side— 

" C. Cettkts Siptemoir Epuloman," 

we are informed it was built to contain the ashes 
<{f Caius Cestus, who was one of the seven persons 
to whom the direction of the sacred banquets was 
committed. In height it is about 110 feet, and 
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eighty-six feet square at the hase. The outside 
is covered with large pieces of Tiburtine ston^ 
reckoned nearly as hard- as marble. A small door 
on one side leads to the sepulchral chamber in the 
centre, where the walls have been plastered with 
hard stucco, and ornamented with arabesques. The 
ground contiguous to this pyramid is set apart for 
the interment of those who are called heretics ; and 
here is to be observed among others a head-stone 
to the memory -of Mr. Moore the English artist, 
who died at Home. 

Beyond the walls of the city, in the Appian- 
way, stands the sepulchre of Cecilia Metella, wife 
of Crassus, and daughter of Quintus Metellus Cra- 
ticus, as shewn by the inscription. This struc- 
ture appears to have been the most superb of the 
kind built during the commonwealth; and it is 
reasonable to ima^ne, from its general figure, that 
it served as a model for the sepulchres which 
were erected in after-ages by different emperors 
of Rome. It is circular on the plan, of a cylin- 
drical form in its elevation, and about eighty feet 
in diameter. Below the surface of the earth is a 
square substruction or plinth, and very near the 
top is an ornamental frieze and cornice. The frieze 
is adorned with oxen's heads and festoons. The 
walls are nearly thirty feet thick, composed of 
brick, and faced with marble, leaving the space m 
the centre only twenty feet in diameter, or there- 
abouts. Ths height of this building I coirld not 
learn. On the outside, at some distance from the 
ground, is a small square door, which leads to 
»teps that go- up to the summit of the sepulchre. 
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Pope TtaxX III. wni the finst who made a way into 
the taterior through the circular outside wall, ex% 
actly where the vault for taterment came. (the 
onginal entraace is fitill remainmg under, the 
ground in the substruction part), and aa immense 
channelled sarcophagus pf Parian marble was found 
therein, which'is now to be seen ia the quadrangle 
of the Famesian palace. Owing to the solidity of 
its construction, it was used as a citadel in the 
middle ages during the civil wars of Rome, which 
occasioned the military battlements and loop^hbles 
now observed on the top to be added, but which 
evidently were no component parts of the original, 
building. 

From the preceding relation of the aiici«t state 
of those mausoleums at Rome most worthy of .the ~ 
traveller's attention, I am aware how. naturally 
persons are induced to expect something v^ry sur- 
pnsing even in their remains ; but on local exami* 
nation the traveller will experience no small disap- 
pointment in tliis respect For inatance,.the tomb 
of Augustus has been stripped of all ita external 
beauties by degrees, and has nothing left but two 
or three bare walls with a few of the arched cor* 
ridores ; alsct the interior, once the resort of silent- 
and mournful meditati<m, is now converted into a 
'prophane and noisy theatre for fighting. bulls. And 
the hallowed vaults and catacombs that heretofore 
inumed the sacred dust of- the Ctesars, are at last 
employed for the degrading purpose of holding 
coals. 

, Ag^i), the tomb of Adrian, that superb edifice 
which was looked uprai as an unrivalled display 
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of r^;al magnificmc^ is now no more than an 
uninteresting pile of inassive stones, and can de> 
maftd no father appellation than a barrack for 
soldiers or a prison-house. And although tlte se- 
pulchre of Caius Cestius has suffered less alteration 
from time and the hands of men than those I 
have already mentioned, yet that is neatly oovoed 
with weeds and brambles, and the holy depository 
that once contained the relics of that revered 
citiien, is at kngth become a breeding^place for 
serpents, toads, and other reptiles. Much in the 
Batne condition is the tomb of Cecilia Metelta : a 
great part of it is buried under the ground, and 
ti* sepukhrai vault within 'its walls is now inha>- 
bited by owU and bats. Also the tomb of thi 
Scipim, situated in a vineyard near the gate of 
St. Sebaatian^ is dwindled into a miserable biick 
ruin ; and instead of inslirining the remains of tha 
relatives and descendants of Cornelia, is at tiut 
dxf in the occupcitiaB of a poor peasant, and used 
Ibr nQ irafakr end than as a cellar. - 

Agun, the sepulchre of Motenius Agrippi on, 
the sacred mount^ who in his day was die idol of 
the Koman peq^e, now serves as a stable for osen ; 
and that which was erected to tiie individoal bo^ 
nour of Scipio Africanus, near St Peter's charch, 
has become a pump-house. 

Thus gjcat C«»aT, dead and tuni'd to day, 
May itop a hole and kerp the wind away. 

About a quaf ter of a mite from the gate 6f St 

. ^''^hasti^m is a sniall field surrounded 1^ a Itmd cf 

ditch,, in which you an told the bo^^ttveeil 
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the Horatii and Curiatii waa fought ; but in ttio 
Roman history it is stated that the Roman and 
Alban forces met five miles from the city, and 
there the famous combat took place between the 
three twin brothers, chosen out of each army to 
decide the fate of their countries; so that the 
mmiSSmof Rome (who call themselves antiqua- 
rians), zealous as they may feel in the cause of 
truth,, and profound as they maiy be in their re* 
searches into past events, seem in tliis instance to 
h^ve imagined a circumstance tliat never existed. 
Opposite this fietd is a brick vaulted ruin which 
they .ajso. say was the tomb of Horatia, sister of the 
Horatii, who was killed by Her oiily surviving 
brother, ■ because she reproached him for slaying 
her lover, one of the Cuiutii. This is very probably 
the spot where she met him when he was return- 
ing in triumph into the city, and may have given 
rise to the mistake I have just mentioned. 

Nea^ the Circus of Sallust is a place called Cam- 
pus Sceleratus, so named because the Romans used 
on this spot -to bury alive those vestals who had 
violated their oath of perpetual chastity. The 
ceremony of this punishment, according to the 
description given of it by Dion Halicarqassensis, 
must have been of the most frightful and shock- 
ing nature. ' The offender was first bound down 
upon a bier, and covered : in this state she was 
carried through the city, attended by persons of 
all descriptions, who preserved a moumfiil silence, 
to the^ place of burial, where there was a subter- 
raneous sepulchre, -and in it a little bed, a lamp, a 
few prorvisions, and a vessel of water. They th?ft 
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Hiibound her and discovered her to the priests, 
one of whom prayed over her, after which the veil 
was taken from her, and as soon as she had 
descended into the vault they drew up the ladder, 
and immediately threw the earth in upon her till 
the hole was completely filled up level with the 
ground. This infliction was iu itself so dreaffiul 
tliat many of the unhappy women who had yielded 
to the impulses of their passions laid violent hands 
on themselves. 

There are still some remains of the temple (X^ 
Minerva Medica." Tliis building was a decagon 
220 feet round within the walls, or thereabout^ 
and'what is now to be seen of it consists only of 
rough brickwork. In the sides are large niches, 
supposed to have been made to hold statues of 
, diflltrent -g'dds and goddesses : a part of the dome, 
wWch is of brick, is still standing; and the whole 
forms. a picturesque ruin. 

Near the column of Antonine are the remains 
of the temple of that name, which now embellish 
the front of the Custom-house. They consist of a 
beautiful fa^de, formed by eleven Corinthian 
fluted columns of white marble bearing a con- 
tinued entablature; and over them are pedestals 
with pannels between resembling a low attic. The 
height of the columns is said to be thirty-nine feet 
seven inches, and their diameter four feet three 
inches. Close behind these columns a modem 
front, consisting of three stories, has been erected, 
which belongs to the Custom-house ; but the in- 
tercolumniation of them being rather small, the 
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windows which come between the columns have a 
crowded appearance. 

The baptistery of Constantine, founded by that 
emperor, is an octagon on the plan. The fonts 
are in the centre, surrounded by a balustrade; and 
above is a cupola with pilasters, supported by eight 
columns of porphyry, four of the Ionic and four 
of the composite order. They are about three 
feet diameter, and each in one piece of marble. 
TiiC walls are painted in fresco with various sub* 
"" jects, such as the apparition of the cross to Con- 
stantine, the battle he fought at the Milvian- 
bridge, Sic. 

The temple of Vesta, situated near the Tyber, 
is a small circular edifice surrounded by twenty 
Corinthian fluted columns of white marble in to- 
lerable condition, but the entablature is perished. 
Contiguous to the columns behind, a wall of marble 
has been built, which, together with the roof, art 
modern works. The bases of these columns rest 
oh the pavement without any plinths; and the dia- 
meter of the body of the templcis said to be the 
height of the colmhns which surround it. 

The temple of Venus and Cupid, near Porta 
Maggiore, in which the antique group of Venus 
and Cupid was foirad, is now a complete ruin, and 
appears to have been circular on the plan. 

The circular edifice, about sixty-four feet diame- 
ter, Avithin, now called the church of St Constance, 
is thought by some to have been the temple of 
Bacchus, because of certain ancient mosaics in. 
the interior representing children with grapes; 
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but others have supposed it to hare been built hy 
Constintine for a baptistery. At the top is a ci> 
cular cupola, supported by twenty-four granite 
columns of the composite order, sixteen inches 
diameter, and placed doubly one behind the other. 
The frieze of the entablature is inflated, quite 
plfUD, and tlie cornice is of ^e Tuscan order. la 
the middle appears the altar under which the body 
of St Constantine was deposited. The interior is 
daubed with some miserable paintings ;. and in t^< 
walls, which consist of brick stuccoed, are tar 
rious niches for faunes and other figures. This 
temple derives light from circular-headed window* 
in the circumference of the cupola. 

Near the church Laterano appears the temple 
of the Faune, built in 467, and dedicated to St. 
Etienne, now called St. Etienne the Rotunda, be- 
cause it is of a round figure. Within, it consists 
of two circular ranges of granite columns of the 
Xomc order, with bases and caps of White marble. 
Upon the walls appear a great number of paintings, 
representing the martyrdoms of different sainta, 
done by Pomarancio and Tempesta. The window! 
in the upper part, which give light to the interior, 
resemble the Saxon. 

The temple of Fortuna Virihs, forms on the 
plan a parallelogram, fifty-four feet in length, and 
twenty-eight feet in width. In the front is a 
portico of four Ionic fluted columns, two feet 
eleven inches in diameter, made of Tibertine stone, 
with a, retum-coliimn on each side. The body tiS 
the building is enriched all round with half-eo- 
Uimns, two diameters and a quarter apart^bearuig 
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a continued entablature with-an enriclied frieze, 
which has suffered greatly by time. This temple 
is covered with stucco, and buried in the ground 
higher than the bases of the columns. The capitals 
of the columns at the angles of the portico have 
returned volutes, to accord with those at the sides 
of the temple; perhaps the only instance of the 
kind among the ancient buildings at Rome. 

All that remains of the superb portico which 
formerly separated the palace from the basitick of 
"Nerva, are three Corinthian columns and a pilaster; 
they are of white marble fluted, six feet in dia- 
meter,' and about sixty feet higli, including the 
capital and base, and nine feet apart. The enta- 
blature displays a great deal of exquisite sculpture, 
and is much admired by artists for the beauty of 
, its design. 

In the Field of Mars was the portico of Octavia, 
sometimes called of Severus, part of which is now 
standing. It consisted of four Corinthian columns 
each way, with pilasters behind the two end one^ 
supporting an entablature crowned with a pedi- 
ment. This portico ia said to have been erected 
by Augustus ; and it communicated to other grand 
buildings, which were afterwards altered and im-r ■ 
pro\'ed by Severus. The columns are thirty-three 
feet high, and the entablature appears to have 
been quite plain, but the whole is in a vary bad 
condition. 

In the Campus Martins, very near the Tyber, 
are the poor remains of the theatre of Marcellu8> 
which was erected by Augustus to the qiemory of 
his nephew. The form of it on the plan was a 
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semicircle 578 feet. in diameter, or thereabouts; 
but all that can now be discovered of it is only 
a small part of the two stories of arcades which 
went round the outside of the corridores. The 
lower one is adorned with the Doric order, with 
plain shafts, three feet diameter, without any base. 
The upper story has the Tonic. The columns pro- 
ject a httle more than half a diameter out of the 
wall, bearing continued entablatures. Ihe Ionic 
order I thought altogether beautiful, but the cor- 
nice' of the Doric appeared to be much too large for 
the entablature itself, and has a heavy appearance. 

Of all the pagan monuments of antiquity to be 
seen at tliis day in Rcrnie, the Pantheon will be 
found in the best state of preservation. It stands 
in an inconsiderable piazza or square, surrounded 
by beggarly shops and houses; and, according to 
Pliny, who particularly mentions this temple, was 
erected a Uttle time after the birth of Christ, by 
Marcus Agrippa*, in conformity with the will of 
Augustus, and was dedicated by him to Jupiter 
the Avenger. Afterwards it became a depository 
for the statues of gods and heroes in ^reneral. The 
portico is -octostyle, that is, with eight columns in 
front, but it contains altogether sixteen Corinthian 
columns, and produces a grand and commanding 
effect : at the samp time there is not the smallest 
correspondence between it and the body of the 
building : also the awkward manper in which it is 
. connected with the rotunda — where the cornice of 

* This rpfuCes, 1 think, every Idcu of its having been built 
during the commonwealth, and that Marcus Agrippa only added 
the portico, 
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li»e one, being on a different level, prcsenres wo 
union with the other — makes it appear pretty evi- 
dent that this portico must have been added to it 
at a subsequent period; perhaps either by Marcus 
Aurelius or Septimius Severus, is the two inscrip- 
tions on the architrave indicate that the Pantheoa 
was repaired and adorned by thena. And the square 
projection against which the portico is placed, has 
every appearance of having been aftenpards at- 
tached to the rotunda, because it forms a distinct 
upright joint or separation from the circular part, 
which it would not have done had they been both 
erected together. 

I am, however, aware that the inscription*. in 
larger letters on the frieze may be advanced as an 
argument that Agrippa built the portico as well aa 
the rotunda; whereas there is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that it might have been put tlierc in 
grateful remembrance of the original founder, 
either by Marcus AureljUB or Septimius Scverus, 
when they repaired the temple, and, as it is 
thought, added this portico. The old inscription, 
if there ever were one, was most likely in the 
front, and may have been destroyed by the altera- 
tions and additions which then took place; on 
which account the frieze of the new portico may 
have been chosen as the most eligible situation to 
receive another, for perpetuating the memory of 
him wlio had constructed the principal part of the 
edifice. 

The circular external w^all is nineteen feet thick, 
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composed of brick; and in latter days has been 
stuccoed on the surface. The rough arches dis< 
covered on the outside, in the upper part of tlie 
building, were to all appearance introduced for tlie 
purpose of discharging the weight from the inter- 
nal recesses, and the semicircular vacuities which 
are left in the middle of the wall : perhaps the last 
were intended merely to save materials. The larger 
rough arches come exactly over the internal fc- 
cesses, and the smaller ones over the semicircular 
vacuities just mentioned. Arches of this description 
Vitruvius advises to be always placed over aper- 
tures; and, as a pnx)f that this method was prac- 
tised among the Romans, brick discharging-arches 
are now to be seen in the tympanum ever the in- 
tercolumniation of the portico of the temple of 
Concord, above the doorway of the Pantheon, and 
in many otiier instances. The interior of the Pan- 
theon is covered with rich marble of various sorts, 
from the pavement to the springing of the dome. 
The lower part is ornamented with the Corinthian 
order, and magnificent altar-pieces containing sta- 
tues and paintings. The upper part forms an attic 
stoiy, enriched with pannels and pilasters, and 
on them an entablature; which is out of all pro- 
portion to the pilasters on which it rests. In the - 
great substance of the wall are seven recesses 
fourteen feet deep, now converted into so many 
small chapels for religious purposes, but they were 
first intended by the Romans as convenient and 
■appropriate places to receive the statues of their 
gods and- heroes. The front of each recess is 
screened by two superb Corinthian columns of 
jaune-antique, with caps and bases of white nia.r; 



ble, and (m each side is a. correspondent pilaster, . 
all of which hav^been put there since the time of 
Pliny ; because he says, speaking of the Pantheon, 
that the capitals of the columns within were of 
copper, which is not now the case. The diameter 
of this temple I measured twice, and found it be- 
tween the walls exactly 144 feet; and it is sud to 
be the same from the 'marble pavement to the cir- 
cular aperture in the crown 'of. the dome, whidi 
affords light to the interior. The pannela of the 
dome Were once plated with'sheets of gilt bronze; 
but these, as well as other valuable ornaments, 
were removed by the emperor Constance, in the 
year 563, to decorate the more favoured city of 
Constantinople. In modem days the dome has 
been whitewashed, and on that account it has a 
mean appearance, not suitable ^Vith the" dignity of 
the other parts of the interior. The Pantheon is now 
used as a church : and against the walls are many 
monuments and inscriptions; one to the memory of 
Kaphael, Annibal Carracct, Winkelman, Nicolas 
Poussin, Mengs, the great Italian poet Metastasio, 
and other distinguished characters. 

When speaking of the triumphal arches, I re- 
marked some mistakes concerning the dimensions 
given of them in the works of Serlio; and I per- 
ceive that the same inaccuracy prevails in his ac- 
count of the portico of the Pantheon. He says, 
the columns are six palms and twenty-nine mi- 
nutes diameter, and the intercolumniation only 
eight palms and nine minutes. Now, in this re- 
spect, it does not matter what the instrument was 
■with which lie measured these antiquities, because 
here is an egregious error on the sqore of relative 
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proportion; for, eight palms and nine minutes are ■ 
Only one-third more than the diameter he has given 
of the columns. I carefully measured several of 
their shafts, and found them on an average (that 
is to say, they vary a httle in size) four feet eight 
inches ia diameter, and the intercolumniation ten 
feet. Desgodetz makes them from four feet five 
inches . French to four feet eight inches and one* 
half m diameter, and thp intercolumniation nine 
feet five inches; but in the centre opposite the 
great bronze entrance doors he makes ten feet four 
inches and three-fourths, which come as near as 
possible, allowing for tlie diftirence of the French 
foot, to my dimensions. Thus, tlie real interco- 
lumniation, instead of being only one-third more 
than the diameter of the column, as described by 
Serlio, is full twice the diameter, which is an asto- 
nishing difference in point of relative proportion, 
and proves how cautiously we ought to rely on the 
particulars we have of distant objects in printed 
books, which are often made up for sale after the 
death of the man whose name is prefixed as the 
author, and consequently when, he is beyond- the 
power of correcting the numerous miscomprehen- 
sions and enors of the publisher. Tlie shafts of 
these columns are plain,, and saiil to be thirty-nine 
feet in height. They are all ia one piece of orien- 
tal granite. The bases, caps, entablature, und pe- 
diment, aie of white marble ; but, owing to time 
and weather, there is not any perceivable difference 
in the colour. On the right-hand of the portico, 
in the thickness of the square projection, is a stair* 
case, which leads up to a narrow .pas»ag;e in the 
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eentrfl of the circultr wall, and communicatca by 
othfr stepi to the very summit of the dome 
without. 

PUoy further mentions, in his 36th book, that 
the Pantheon was enriched with marble images*: 
lUothat the virgins, named the caryatides f, placed 
over the columns in the temple, were commended; 
and that the images on the top of the lantern and 
frontispiece, made by Diogenes of Athens, were 
excellent, hut too high to be well seen. As none 
of theSe things are now remaining, there is every 
reason to suppose that this fabric has undergone 
many great alterations from time to time, owing 
to accidents by lightening, the inroads that were 
occasiorialiy made into Italy by the barbarians of 
difierent countries, and no less so by the despoil- 
ing barbarians of their own city. We are told 
that itl ancient times there were seven steps before 
the entrance of the Pantheon; but the gi-ound 
has so much increased by degrees around it, that 
there is now a sharp descent to the vestibule; and 
when inundations from the Tyber take place, the 
Boot of this temple is said to be several feet under 

• Pep-ault, in his Notes on Vitnjviu», oUervai thtit Mmtio- 
tius found in the year 1580, on the right side of the portico of 
the Pantheon, four images in half-relief, which he supposed to 
lie some of tKose mentioned by Pliny, The general opinion that 
tbc principal part of the ornaments of the interior of the Pan* 
Aeoq has been added at a subsequent period, Kcmi to bo con- 
ficmed by Pliny's description of it. 

t This proves that the upper entablatun; was originally sup- 
ported by caryatides, instead of the present pilasters, which, as 
I have before observed, are by far too small for the entablature 
Atf Item to carry. 
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trater, for which the people have a religiout ve- 
neration, and would not prevent it if they could. 

In the centre of a handsome area on Mount 
Cavallo, and very near the pope'a suminer palace, 
Stands one of the obelisks which were at the eti* 
trance of the tomb of Augustus. Tlie two an- 
tique colossal horses are placed one on each, side 
of it They are supposed to be in the act of 
rearing up, with the figure of a robust young man. 
holding the bridle. These statues were brought - 
here by Sextus V. from the baths of Constantine, 
which were not far off, and are attributed to Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles ; but Pliny, who has mentioned 
many of the works of these artists, ss well as 
many of the works of others then known at 
Rome,. sa}'ing nothing about thesej which could 
not well have escaped his observation, aiffoids 9U& 
ficient reason for conjecturing that tliey muit have 
been executed after his time. The figures of the 
two men are spirited performant.es ; but the ho«e» 
themselves, in point of form and proportion of 
parts, particularly the neck, which is nearly at 
large as the body, are liable to^^^^^at objections. 
They are considered by the antiquarians at Ro«(ie 
as figurative representations of Castor and Pollux, 
and not of Alexander and Bucephalus. 

The arch of Janus, now so called, stands very 
near Mount Palatine, and is supposed by some 
to have been built by the Romans a» a ccnve- 
nient place of shelter during the market hours 
for those merchants who dealt in o«en; but 
it appeared to me much more like a tiiumphal 
arch than a building for such a purposA, becauie 



there is very little space within. On the plan it 
forms a square, and the four faces of the super- 
structure strictly resemble each other. Each con- 
■ NSts of a handsome archway twenty-two feet 
-wid^ which rises from the imposts of the four 
great comer-piers, and, they intersect underneath 
by a groin. Each face of these piers is or- 
namented with six niches, three below and three 
above, making in the whole forty-eight in num- 
ber: some of them are only imitations: the 
real ones were probably intended in the first 
instance for tlie reception of statues or other or- 
naments. It is insularly situated, composed of 
large square blocks of marble, and remains in a 
state of excellent preseiTation. On' the top of 
the cornice is some brickwork which did not ori- 
ginally belong to the arch itself, but said to 
have been added to it about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, during the civil wars and disturbauees, at 
which time this solid structure was converted into 
a fortress by one of the petty tyrants of the day, 
for the puipose of governing this part of Rome, 
' Close by is a small ancient building, consisting 
merely of a square entablature, resting on piei-s, 
adorned with composite pilasters and crowded 
with ornaments. On different parts of it are vaT 
rious instruments of sacrifice, ^'ictims, standards, 
and military ensigns, of excellent workmaBship; 
and by the inscription we are informed that this 
arch, if it may be so, called, was dedicated to 
Seprimius Severus and his family. 

Immediately to the westward, on the banks of 
the Tyber, appears the Cloaca Maxima, or great 

n„-=:,L;0()glc 
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circular sewer, wliich is large enough to admit a 
carriage to pass through it with ease. It is con- 
structed with immense blocks of stone, placed to- 
gether without any cement, and disgorges the 
refuse and filth of the city into the Tyber, very 
near die temple of Vesta. When this sewer was 
first built it was considered as a wonder ; yet there 
is nothing in it capable of exciting great surprise 
to a raari who reflects on what has been done in 
^ the same way in our own capital. 

Xlie many extensive modem palaces in Rome 
are named after the families to which they be- 
long; but hardly one among the whole can be 
said by an impartial observer to have any real 
architectural merit in its elevation, although they 
are not in their general appearance devoid of 
grandeur. The common shape of them is square 
or oblong, containing three, four, and five stories 
in height, irictuding the mezzanino. To each 
story is a range of windows, enriched with heavy 
architraves, caps, and tasteless ornaments, and 
the sa&hes are made to open as they do in France. 
Their walls are built chiefly with bricks,' some- 
times stuccc^d on the outside, and adorned here 
and there with members of stone or marble, and 
the angles are usually fortifyed with rustic stone- 
work. At . the top they finish with a cornice, 
resting on consoles ; ever that are dripping eaves, 
and the roofs are covered with a sort of pantiles. 
In the centre or some other part of the front is 
placed the large gateway, thtough which people 
and their carriages enter into an inner court as 
they do at Florence: and very frequently the 
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sides of the quadrangle are much handsomer than 
the faifade itself, being embellished with different 
orders of architecture of marble one above the 
other, which form so many open galleries, a« well 
for the reception of statues, bass-relieft, and other 
works of art, as to communicate with tlie cham- 
' bers of the several floors. The interior of tha 
palaces consists of a suite of apartments of varioui 
extents, but generally rectangular in tlieir formg. 
They cdmmunicate with each other by doorways 
in a direct line, as at Hampton-Court. The ceil- 
ings are either coved, pannelled, or domed, paint- 
ed with fabulous subjects, or from profane aad 
sacred history. The walls iare hung with painting* 
of the most esteemed toasters, and often with da- 
mask and tapestiy. Mirrors, with superb tables 
of lapis lazuli, mosaic, ' porphyry, and other fine 
marbles, Are placed between the windows; and 
around are rare cabinets, with satin or velvet 
chairs richly gilt. The floors aj-e ixequently of 
inlaid marble, some ai% of composition, or plaster 
elegantly painted, and others of brick only. The 
nobility scarcely ever reside in the state apart- 
ments, which are commonly on the first floor, 
but they are kept for mere parade and shew, 
and for tlie display of paintings and sculpture. 
The rooms for family residence are either in the 
upper or lower stories of the palace, just as the 
inhabitants may feel moat convenient to them- 
selves, or suitable to the season of the year. 

Having ^ven the general outline of the style 
of architecture in which the palaces are built, i 
shall now more particularly enumerate some o^ 
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the most rare and valuable Bpecunens of art, both 
ancient and modern, stilt contained within tlieir 
walls, and which are singled out by connoisseura, 
as performances pre-eminently deserving the atten- 
tion of thie traveller, and more eipecially of the 
artist. 

In the palace Ruspoli is a capital group of the 
Graces, some busts and antique statues,' and a va- 
riety of paintings. The staircase is celebrated for 
having two flights of steps of Parian marble: 
the steps aie eighteen feet long and two feet wid^ 
each in one piece, and most undoubtedly the finest 
in Rome. 

The Borghese and Doria Pamphili palaces con* 
tain the most superb collections of p<untings in 
Italy. The first occupies twelve large chambers, 
and the last six, with an extensive gallery round 
tlie court-yard. 

The Ghigi has a fine collection of paintings, 
though comparatively small. Among them is the- 
Battle of Constantine, by Raphael; another by 
Satvator Rosa'; and some delightful landscapes by 
Claude 'Loraine. 

The Colonna palace boasts another surprising 
collection, aiTanged in a stately suite of apart- 
ments, and in a gallery 280 feet long, by twenty- 
fi\'e feet wide, which, in regard to architectural 
ornaments, is very liandsome. At each end is a ■ 
saloon, separated from the gallery itself by a 
screen of columns of jaune-antique, with pilasters " 
ta match. They are hung with the military tro- 
phies of the house. The ceilings are elegantly 
paint»l with raxious battles, ia which one of Hm 
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Colontia family commanded; beside which, there ^ 
are innumerable, statues, busts, &c. &c. 
. Among the many valuable works in the Bar- 
berini, the ceiling of the great hall, by Pietro da 
Cortona, is not the least conspicuous : it represents 
the triumph of Glory, accompanied with allego- 
rical .figures, expressive of some of the glorious 
actions of the Barberini family. Another picture 
of great excellence is, that in which is represented 
a'young unsuspecting man playing with gamesters, 
by Michael Angelo Caravagio. In another apart- 
ment is a capital picture of the death of Germa- 
niciis, by Nicola Poussin, who has judiciously 
chosen the moment when Germanicus pathetically 
exhorts his friends to revenge his death, and to 
protect his wife and children. Agrippina is stand- 
ing by him in an attitude of distress, and around 
her are three of her children. This composition 
is a work of superior genius, and considered the 
chef-d'oeuvre of the master. 

In the Albano palace are eight handsome cliam-- 
bers full of paintings, by the first masters of dif- 
ferent nations. And the Braschi palace has some 
excellent works, with a large collection of camios 
and intaglios, a multitude of mosaic tables, and 
a superb vase of bronze found in the Pontine 
marshes. 

The palace Altieri has some apartments orna- 
mented 'with pictures and statues : and the Justi- 
niani palace has a good collection of statues, busts, 
and bass-relieis, with an abundance of paintings; 
but they are principally large gloomy works 
froin rehgious subjects. Among the bust* are the 
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heads of Ale^cander, in pierre de touche, and of 
Scipio Africanus, in Egyptian marble ; beside the 
heads of many of the ancient philosophers. The 
Bacchanalian vaae, and other pieces of sculpture, 
are in high estimation. 

The Corsini palace, near Mount Gianicolo, has 
handsome gardens, groves, and covered walks, de- 
corated with^tatues, fountains, &c. Within the 
palace is a capital collection of pictures. It also 
contains a large marble chair, said to have been 
used by the Roman consuls ; a library, with a great 
number of manuscripts, and perhaps the first col- 
lection of prints in Italy ; together with two por- 
traits in mosaic, one representing a former pope, 
and the other a cardinal of the Corsini family. 

The Famese palace, belonging to the King of 
Naples, is an extensive square building, in the 
erection of which many of the columns and other 
materials taken from the Coliseum and the theatre . 
of Marcellus have been used. Under the lower 
colonnade of the quadrangle the famous Farnesian 
Hercules formerly stood; whicli, with other choice 
statues, has been conveyed to Naples, On the 
ceilings and walls are some fine works in fresco, 
by Aunibal Carracci ; but the best moveable pic- 
tures and furniture have been taken away, so tliat 
the interior now remains in a naked state. 

Another palace, on a much smaller scale, which 
also belongs to the King of Naples, is called the 
■Farnesine. This is worthy of attention, princi- 
pally on account of many excellent frescos on the 
ceilings and walls, by Raphael and his cotem- 
poraries. In the chamber where he has so beauti- 
o 
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fully represented Galatea upon the waters, Michad 
Angelo has sketched on the wall, in chiaro-oscuro, 
& colossal head of Alexander in a grand style : 
and, as the story runs, he intended it to form a 
contrast with the works of Raphael) and to remain 
as a Veproach to the little manner he had adopted 
in painting. This head is very high up, near the 
Cornice; and it Js said that Mkhael Angelo 
painted it clandestinely when the scaflbld wps up 
on which Raphael was painting the ceiling. Thfe 
pope of that day, considering it as a malicious in- 
tention oA the part of Michael Angelo, ordered it 
'to he effaced ; but the noble nature of Raphael 
prompted him to solicit for its continnancc, al- 
legihg, that it was by far the best performance in 
the room, and that he had always blessed the day 
when he first saw the works of Michael Angelo. 

Within the great hall of the Spada palace 
stands the celebrated colbssa! statue of Pompey, 
at the foot of which it is thought Ciesar expired. 
The character, proportions, and expression, of this 
figure are excellent. In one hand is a globe, and 
the other is extended as in the act of addressing 
kn audience : part of the robe hangs on the left 
arm. I was informed by an Italian who accom- 
panied tne Ijere, that this antique Was found 
under a wall which separated two distinct pro- 
perties; the head part was on one side, and 
the lower part of the body on the other ; which 
occasioned a dispute between the owners — each 
claiming the statue. Ti»ey had even commenced 
a law-suit; but in the sequel they both agretd to 
leave the matter to arbitration, which -gave rise to 
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a wljimsical story.— The man who was appointed 
to settle the difference, feeling the vast importance 
of his office, had recourse to a variety of wtat he 
thought precedents : at last he hit upon the case 
of the two concubines, in the Book, of Kings; 
and fancying himself another Solomon, after 
much ceremony and conceit, he solemnly pro- 
pounced that the statue should be divided in 
twain; and that the half which was found on 
one man's ground should be given unto him, and 
the other half unto the other : and thus poor 
Pompey was very near experiencing a shocking 
fate a second time. However, one of the car- 
dinals, who was a warm admirer of the arts, hav- 
ing accidentally heard of this ludicrous transac- 
tion, and of the second wise man's decree, stepped 
in to prevent the destruction of this fine monu- 
ment. He persuaded the pope then reigning to 
purchase it, which he did ; and it was afterwards 
sent as a present to the cardinal for the zeal he 
had shewn on the occasion, and for the entertain- 
ment it had afforded to his holiness. 

There are many fine frescos, and a large col- 
lection of paintings, in the several chambers of thi? 
palace ; and below stairs are some statues and bass- 
reliefs. In a small garden adjoining is a curious 
perspective, produced by a diminishing colonnade. 
The vault, the cornices, and other ornaments, arp 
in stucco ; and t},i. ^bole was designed by BorrQ- 
mini. From this small device it is suggested that 
Bernini took his idea of the large vanishing stair- 
case at the Vatican. 

In the palaces Falconieii, Mattel, Bolognetti, 
2 
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Costaguti, Pio, and Pontifical, the man of taste 
and enquiry will meet with more or less to enter- 
tain him. The last is delightfully situated on 
Mount Quirinal, from which there is a command- 
ing view of Rome. The greater part of the pic- 
tures formerly in this palace was removed to the 
Vatican by Pius VI. : there is, however, still re- 
maining a tolerable number, with some capital 
frescos on the ceilings and walls. Contiguous is 
,a handsome garden, about a mile in circuit, walled 
around, in which the pope walks daily in fine ' 
weather for exercise. It is ornamented with 
groves, parterres, fountains, aviaries, and pavilions ; 
and in a grotto, at the extremity of the garden, 
is an organ, contrived to play several tunes by 
machinery moved by water; biit I perceived it 
was out of condition. 

Situated on the Quirinal hill is another palace, 
called Rospigliosi, wherein are many chambers 
hung with valuable paintings, and among them 
are the twelve apostles, by Rubens; but the 
greatest rarity this place has to boast, is the ceil- 
ing of a pavilion in the garden, painted in fresco, 
by Guido, with the subject of Aurora. The com- 
position glows with genius, and manifests how 
much more th^ mind has to do with painting than 
the hand, when the artist aspires to embody his 
imagination, and render his ideas sensible by forms. 
I do not believe this picture liisHts equal. In. it, 
Guido has elegantly distinguished the daybreak, 
aurora, and the morning, by three different 
figures. The first is a Cupid, flying with a burn- 
ing flambeau in his hand, intended to represent 
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the morning star, which shines most briiliant at 
the dawn. Aurora precedes the car, and is typi- 
fied by a young woman in the clouds, with her 
head peeping out of a veil, and stiewing flowers 
around her. Lastly, the blushing mom is finely 
personified by Apollo in his car, drawn by swift 
and fiery steeds, who seems to drive the clouds 
with precipitation before him. Other figures, re- 
presenting the hours, are. dancing in fantastic atti- 
tudes around the car. In short, the whole is so 
full of grace, sweetness of colouring, and true ex- 
pression, as to render all commendation whatever 
inadequate to its merit*. 

Beside the palaces before mentioned, there are 
in the vicinity of Rome several villas with elegant 
interiors, which appear to have been erected more 
for the sake of exhibiting paintings and sculp- 
ture, than with any intention of becoming places 
of convenient residence. And here it may not be 
out of place to remark, that the Roman nobility 
feel the greatest pride and satisfaction in display- 
ing to foreigners their magnificence in this respect 
At a small distance from the gate of Salara, is 
seated the vitia Albano, on a pleasant spot It 
was built by a cardinal of chat name, after the 
design of Vignola. In this, as is the case very fre- 
quently in Italy, there is no communication to the 
rooms but from each other. The elevation toward 
the gardens consists of a prqjecting centre on an 
arcade two stories in height ; an4 attached on each 

* The small engravings wc h«ve of such WViks fis theie, con- 
vey but a very poor and imperfect idea o ihe extraordinary 
richneBS and grandeur of ll»e original, 
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side is an extensive wing only one story high, 
forming two long galleries for the rtception 
of scuTptui-e and otiier curiosities. They are 
open in front, and terminated by two small 
square temples. The pa%'ement under the arcade 
in the centre of the front, is of marble. The piei-s 
of the lower story are adorned with Ionic pilasters ; 
and between them are arches supported by small 
Ionic columns of various marbles, imitating in 
form the Venetian window. The piers of thie 
upper story have Corinthian pilasters, bearing an 
(Entablature, with handsome windows between, en- 
riched with architraves and caps; and over theni 
are small oval windows. This centre part contains 
nine windows in length, and finishes above with a 
handsome balustrade. The facades of the -^\f ings 
resemble the lower part of the centre building, 
"but the columns are of granite. Although the 
general fomi of this building may be said to bfe 
agreeable, still the parts of which it is composed 
are by far too small and crowded to be what 
would be deemed in this country ji fine classical 
design. The collection of antiques which it for- 
njerly contained, was reckoned one of tile first 
in Europe, till it was so much reduced by the pe- 
culation of the French during their stay at Rome ; 
but in this, as well as in other instances, they have 
left behind them a considerable number of Statues, 
busts, bass-reliefs, &c. worthy of attention: like 
house-breakers, they only took away what they 
thought most valuable and most easy for removal. 
Upon the ceiling of the great gallery above stairs," 
Mengs has painted, in a capital manner, Apollo 
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on Mount Parnassus, surrounded by the muses.. 
The f^ces of these figures are said to be real por- 
traits of well-known persons of the age. The, 
ivalls of the gallery aie orhamente<l with bass- 
reliefs, and pilasters covered with mosaic, and en- 
riched with caqieos of an immense size. In other 
parts are h^dsoine recesses lined with plate-glass, 
in which statues are placed, shewing their backs 
by reflexion. Adjoining this chamber is a small 
cabinet or boudoir, incrustated throughout with 
mother-of-pearl, antl the furniture is made of the 
$ame m^'teria], which has a very delicate and ele- 
gant effect. Among the sculpture in tliis viila, I 
particularly noticed a fine statue of Majsyas; aa 
alto-relief of Antinous over a chimney; some ca- 
ryatides of (exquisite workmanship ; and a magni- 
ficent basin, eight I'eet in diameter and nearly five 
feet in depth, of white marble, displaying on the 
outride, in bass-reliefs, the labours of Hercules. 
Zt re^ts .on a granite pedestal. The hall of the 
billiard-room is ornamented with eight fine matble 
columns, .with an entablature complete, and con- 
tains various statues and bass-reliefs. Directly 
opposite the principal entrance appears a stately 
fountain, to yhich double flights of steps lead, and 
their balusti^des are crowned with different sta- 
tyiss. At the extremity of the garden is a large 
semicircular .pavilion, open in the front, and 
similar in it^ style of architecture to the wings 
pf the print^ipal building ; that is to say, against 
the piers are Ionic pil^tecs supporting an entabla- 
ture wd jt sm^tl attic ; between them are arches 
I99^g pn ^sipim column? of granite, resemblinf 
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the Venetian window. This light and airy me- 
thod of building has a pleasing effect in a sultry 
climate. Within the pavilion is deposited a mul- 
titude of jstatues, busts, sphinxes, and Eg}'ptian 
Jdols. Immedifttely adjoining, is the coffee-saloon. 
The ' Italians, like the French, as soon as they 
Jiave dined retire to take coffee, tea, or other re- 
freshing liquors; and for that purpose there is 
almost always belonging tx) the villas of persons of 
distinction, a small temple placed in the most 
agreeable part of the garden. Tlie ceiling of this 
saloon is panted with a Bacchanalian subject; 
the floor is of ancient mosaic; and the walls 
adorned with paintings, busts, and bass-reliefs. In 
different parts of the garden are also some excel- 
lent pieces of sculpture, such as statues, groups, 
and animals ; with various fountains, cascades, 
and other decorations. 

On Mount Pincius appears the villa Lodovisi, 
which is said to occupy part of the ground where 
were formerly the ganlens of Sallust. The house 
itself is in a forlorn state, and has nothing in its 
architecture worthy of notice ; but the gardens 
are two miles in circuit, varied with bowers, shady 
walks, groves, fountains, vases, and statues, all 
disposed in a set formal manner. The main build- 
ing contains a collection of antique sculpture; 
among which is a capital group in white mar- 
ble, supposed to represent the young Papirius 
Pretextatus and his mother, who is much larger 
in stature than her son. She is endeavouring to 
draw from him the secret of the senate. The in- 
scription underneath mentions that it was exe* 
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sculptor. " Another fine group is a Roman per- 
formance, and so faithfullj composed for the pa» 
thetic subject, that one could almost suppose the 
tragical scene to be in action. — Cecinna Petus, the 
consul, and husband to the virtuous Arria, was 
condemned to die by his own hands) for joining 
ina conspiracy against Claudius Ccesar, At first, 
he hesitated and trembled at the decree, which his 
wife perceiving,- she heroicly snatched the poniard 
out of his hand and plunged it into her own bosom ; 
after which she returned him the bloody instru- 
ment, saying, Tliou seest, my dear liusband, that 
it has ^ven no pain to me ! A group, by Cheva- 
lier Bernini, representing the rape of Proserpine, 
is a beautiful production, nearly equal ta the 
jmtique. 

Upon the ceiling of a pavili<m, in the centre of 
the garden, is a fine fresco painting by Guercin(\ 
representing Aurora in her car, drawn by two 
horses, and surrounded with allegorical figures; 
the whole very similar to that in the Rospigliosi. 
But what is most remarkable in this composition, 
is the effect of the chiaro-oscuro of the morning^ 
which is so skilfuUy managed as to appear real, 
and astonishes every beholder immediately on en- 
trance. Another ceiling in the room over, is like- 
wise painted by Guercino, in fresco, representing 
the figure of Fame sounding her trumpet; the co- 
louring of which is excellent. 

In a paviUon belonging to the gardens of the 
villa Aldobrandini is the celebrated antique sm^ 
fresco painting known by the name of LesNocxs 
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jUdolfnodines, which tf^resents a wedding and 
tile nuptial bed. It was found in the ruins uf the 
bouse of Meceoas, near the batht of Titus ; and 
is said to be more ancient than tbpse which were 
discovered &t Hercvlaneum. Although the pert 
kpective is bad, yet the expression and the figures 
are well designed; and the perfect state it reuvuos 
in, proves the durability of the plaster on which 
the ancients painted- The facade of the villa it- 
self is decorated with statues and bassrceliefs of 
excellent eKecution ; and ihe apai'tmeuts contain 
mme good pictures, by Leuioairdi da Vinci, and 
ether celebrated masters. 

The Pamphili villa is adorned with two stories 
of the Corinthian order, and an attic above. The 
^ade is ornamented here and there with statues, 
busts, and bass-veliefs, and the cliambers .contain 
some excellent sciilptiu-e. On the top of the build- 
ing is a circuiai' hall ^ur^rounded twiih arjnour, par- 
celain, Etruscan vases, and many other cuiri- 
osities. The gardens are nearly foua- miles in asf 
cumference, comprising pronieuadcv of various 
kinds, delicious bowers, meadows, and w abiaid^ 
futce of fuuntajns, with .cascades, .&c. Zn tlie 
middle of a -semicircular cangeof oroaments and 
Atatues is .a rouxnd pavilion, v^beretn a P.aiine is 
«tting with his reed, which plays a .multitude of 
koines, by means of an organ moved ,hy water. 
These .little specimens of meclianical ingenuity are 
prevalent in Italy, and seem to afford much more 
yleasui* to the Italians, than they do to the in- 
Ibabitants of jx northern climate. 

.last of all, 1 come to'tbe iamous villa Borghese; 
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and, in order to give any just idea of it, I sliall ba 
under the Necessity of going into a more detailed 
and elaborate description than I hive done of the 
preceding villas. At the same time no written ao 
eount whatever, even accompanied with drawings, 
would be able to con\'ey a full conception of the 
extreme architectural magnificence that prevails 
Within, rior of the fine collection of statues, busts, 
bass-relieft, altars, sarcophagi, &c. with which it is 
so profusely cnihellished. Indeed, what they say of 
it on the spot may readily be believed — that for 
sculpture, taste, and elegance of interior, it stands 
unrivalled in all Christendom. 

The "WTiy to tins delightful retreat is through La 
1*orta del Popolo, whence you turn sharp round on 
the Tight, and in a very short time reach the pa- 
vilion and iron gates that lead into the park and 
gardens, Vhidi ait said to be nearly tJiree miles in 
circumference. They were disposed and laid ort 
under the direction xif Mr. Moore, an English 
painter, and are evidently in 'the English style. In 
them you perceive that wild inequality and woody- 
appearance so much more agreeable to an eye fond 
of nature, than the fbi'mal straight walks and pre- 
cise plantations of the French and Italians ; added 
to which, they are relieved, in a judicbus and .spar- 
ing manner, with fountains, statues, vases, and 
temples of different kinds ; but tlte most remark- 
able is that dedicated to Esculapius, whidi stands 
in tlie centre of a piece of water on the left as you 
approach the house. 

The exterior surface of this building is riea.i\y 
all incased with antique sculpture^ such aa ba^-re- 
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liefs, in pantieK from historical subjects, and va« 
rious statues and busts. Notwithstanding what 
has been said of the interior, the facade has cer- 
tainly no particular beauty of architecture to re« 
(nmmend it. It is composed of two wings, with 
square windows, two stories in height, beside the 
basement. They are connected together in the 
pentre by an arcade of the Doric order, with only 
an attic above, making thereby a kind of gjallery 
or terrace before the body of the house, which 
stands back. This arcade also forms an open 
loggia, into which you first enter from two broad 
flights of steps placed sideways against the front 
of the building, and thence directly into tlie great 
hali, which is a parallelogram on the plan. Ihf 
ceiling of it is richly painted by Rossi, with the 
battles of Furius Camillus against the Gauls, and 
the floor is of marble. The doors and the niches 
at the ends are adorned with columns of porphyry, 
supporting appropriate caps. In . the niches are 
beautiful marble statues of Achilles, Mercury, Mes« 
, salina, and others. Opposite the gpreat entrance 
appears against the wall a Greek bass-relief, re- 
presenting females dancing in the most graceful 
attitudes ; and over that is an astonishingly grand 
antique alto-relievo as large as life, shewing the 
leap of Ciirtius into the abyss in the forum. Other 
niches in the walls of this saloon contain the busts 
of the twelve Caesars. On the right of this hall 
is the chamber of the vases, so called from the 
fine vases it contains ; thence persons are conduct- 
ed from room to room round the house, which ia 
pearly square on the plan, till they come again intQ 
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the same hall on the other side. la the middle of 
the chamber I have just mentioned stands a cete- 
biated vase of extraordinary size and beauty. On 
its sides is represented, in bass-relief, the feast of 
Bacchus, elegantly executed. Also a surprising 
figure of David, by Bernini, just preparing to sling 
the stone against Goliath. The attitude and cha- 
racter of this performance demonstrate how well 
' Bernini imitated the perfection of Greek sculpture. 
Beside these, there are a Narcissus, a Bacchus, 
and a Venus, with a few other antiques. The 
ceiling is finely painted with the Judgment of 
Paris. 

In the centre of the next chamber is another 
elegant vase ; a fine Greek sarcophagus, represent- 
ing the death of Meleager : above, is a Bacchus 
sporting with an infant. Close by is a beautiful 
group of the Graces, supporting a vase placed on 
a rich table of pierre de louche. The figure of the 
dying Seneca is of the same marble, and much 
admired, together with other statues and busts. 
The ceiling is handsomely painted, representing 
the fall of Phat-ton. In the chamber adjoining is 
a group in white marble, of Apollo and Daphne, 
of the size of nature, by Bernini; the figures of 
which are so beautifiil, that this performance ranks 
almost with' the antique. The metamoi-phose is 
described as beginning on one of Daphne's legs, 
and the other is taking root in the ground. The 
other interesting groups are, ^.neas in the act of" 
carrying his father from the flames of Troy, the 
graces, and the sleeping children. The Baccha- 
nalian bass-relief of infants is capital : the figures 
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are in pierre de touche, on a. lapis iaruli grouijfl* 
Tlieie are also four superb vases of white marble 
charged with bass-reliefs; and a landscape, - by 
Mr. Moore, the English artist. Next to this 
chamber appears the gallery itself, which is thg 
most superb room in the house. In length it 
is about, sisty feet, in width twenty-six feet, 
and of a proportionate height; and, in point of 
architectural finish, is superior to any thing in 
Europe. The ceiling is coved and pannelled, and 
beautifully painted witli the history of Galatea, 
Acis, and Polyphemus, by Angeli. The floor is 
of variegated marble, and the' walls are embel- 
lished with Corinthian pilasters of marble, hearing 
• an appropriate entablature : between them are 
nidbes for the reception of statues and other deco- 
rations ; and above are pannels containing elegant - 
Jjass-reliefs. On one of the sides, lengthwise, are 
the windows answering to the recesses opposite, 
in which are placed the niches. The walls all 
joiind the gallery ^re lined with jaune-antique, 
flowered alabaster, mosaics, and other oriental 
marbles. In addition to the beauty of its archi- 
tecture, appear a variety of vases of different mar- 
bles, standing on tables of black and white antique ; 
also a great quantity of busts, many representing 
the Roman emperors, an-anged on granite pedestals, 
■with many valuable antique statues. In short, 
this gallery, taken altogether, is one o( the most 
magniBcent objects that can be produced by th? 
joint efforts of art and expense. 

Adjoining, is the chamber of the Hermaphrodite. 
Tins rare and celebrated statue was found entire 
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Wlien the workmen were <3igging out the ground 
for the foundation of a new portico to the church 
called St Af ary, near the gardens of Sallust ; and 
Cardinal Borghese engaged to pay the expense of 
the portico, provided the reli^ous order would 
igive him the statue in return, which they con- 
sented to do. The fig^ire is as large as life, lying oa 
a modern mattress of Egyptian marble, made by 
Bernini, with the face downwards. The back par^ 
the neck, .the legs, and hands, are beautiful, and 
'resemble the female. The face is delicately maa- 
culine. The male organs are decisive and apparent, 
and under them are those of the iemale more 
faintly marked. Concealed in this apartment, is 
another figure of the same sort, incased in armour, 
because the organs of the two sexes are too ah- 
ruptly tlistinguished for public exp(Kure. 

Leaving this room, which contains a few other 
works of less note, you are led directly into the 
chamber of the Gladiator; where, nearly 'in the 
centre of the room, stands that wonderful antique 
on a modern marble pedestal. I need not add 
that this figure, which is known to all con%'ersant 

-with the aits, is beyond eulogium. "Hie inscription 
on the foot of this statue, ■which was found at An- 
tiiim, intimates that it was executed by a Greek 
statuary, named Agasias of Ephesus. In this 
apartment are other antiques: namely, a colossal 

■statue of Ceres; a charming figure of Polymnia 
leaning on a tree, M'ith drapery uucommonly fine; 

a Morpheus placed on a sarcophagus, the shepherd 
Marsyas drawing from hia- foot a tljorn ; an an- 

■tique boar; a wolf of rouge anligua, ^ krge as 
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life; and other works worthy of attention. Ott 
the ceiling, Jupiter, Juno, and other divinities, 
are painted in a masterly manner, by Pecheu ; and 
there are several landscapes, by a Mr. Tierce. In 
the.middle of the Egyptian apartment stands a mag- 
nificent bath oi porphyry, supported by four bronze 
crocodiles. The pavement of this room consists 
of ancient and modeni mosaic; the ceiling is coved 
arid pannelled, and richly painted, by Conca, re- 
presenting the actions of Mark Antony and Cleopa- 
tra in Egypt, and the seven planets are pei-sonjfied 
with suitable emblems. The walls are covered 
and adorned with black and white antique marble, 
granite, and pierre de touche, judiciously disposed. 
It contains a fine statue of Juno in porphyry, the 
head, the hands, and the feet of which, are in 
white marble ; two fortune-tellers, as large as life, 
in true character and archness ; Diana, with dra- 
pery representing fine linen ; a few Egyptian idols, 
and some sphinxes as ornaments over the door. 

The adjoining chamber contains the figure of 
Silenus, with a young Bacchus in his arms; a 
Centaur, with a Cupid on his back ; two Muses j 
Cupid and Psyche; and twp fine basins of por- 
|»hyry. The ceiling of the room is painted by 
Conca, shewing a sacrifice to Silenus and Bacchus. 

After this, you ascend to the apartments above, 
where there is. an extensive collection of paintings, 
by Poussin, Tintoretto, Mengs, Titian, and other 
first-rate masters. One of the rooms is entirely 
filled with the early works of an Enghsh punter, 
the late Mr. Hamilton. They form a complete 
history of Paris and Helen, and, in TCgaid to de- 
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sign and expression, are entitled to conaderable 
praise; but so much faintness and want of spirit 
appear in the colouring, as to be very displeasing 
■when viewed after the productions of the old 
masters. 

Another chamber is hung with a great quantity 
of porti-aits, taken from tire most beautiful Roman 
ladies of the day, by Gaetan and Pandovanino; 
and in a contiguous saloon are many landscapes, 
executed by a Mr. Hakert, a Prussian painter. 
Tlie ceilings of these chambers are handsomely 
painted, and their interiors expensively fitted up, 
though some of them remain in an unfinished 
state. 

After the villas, we will consider the churches, 
which abound in Rome, and in reference to the 
interior of many of them, nothing can be con- 
ceived more rich and elegant than they are, owing 
to their marbles and paintings; nevertheless, the 
architectural composition of their elevations, almost 
without a single exception, will be found to be 
the result of a bad and vitiated taste, particularly 
those that have been erected in more modem 
times: and in order that every professional man 
may have it in his power to judge for himself in 
this instance, I have given an etching of the 
facade of one of them, which will communicate 
to him a very correct idea of the whole ; because 
the same style and character are preserved in all 
alike, only allowing for a few trifling alterations, 
which the fancy of the various architects who de- 
signed them may have suggested in the disposition 
of some of their parts. To speak generally of them— 
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Their fronts ai*e encumbered witli columns and pi- 
lasters, arranged in a tasteleas. maimer ; very fie- 
(jueatly one mutilated pediment is most absurdly 
placed within the tympanum of another; beside 
which, they are either overloaded M'ith statues or 
tlefonned by ornaments of a depraved . and local 
description. And, as a completion to the whole, 
they are broken and disjointed! into ai^r-'titude. of 
trivial forms and petty unmeaning parts, to tlie 
utter stibversion ofall simplicity, connection, and 
grandeur. But what renders it still more .in- 
excusable is, that these reprehensible designs 
should be executed in the ^er}' same city where 
the celebrated portico of the Pantheon, that 
of 'the temple of Antoninus Pius, and other 
Ijcautiful remains, stand as a public reproach to 
so flagrant > a perversion of all true .taste and 
classic .architecture. Indeed, what, was said by 
our own immortal painter,- Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
ought never be forgotten ; which was to "the 
firilowing import : That true genius is seen as 
much in singling out and adapting approved ex- 
amples in tlie practice of the arts, as in the dis- 
play of original thoughts or unprecedented inven- 
tion :— and I think we may safely s»y, more so, 
unless such new association of ideas should turn 
out, upon mature investigation, to be equal or su- 
perior to what lias been done, .otherwise it. is much 
bttterto be an imitator of good things, than an 
inventor of bad. 

Among the four ancient and patriarchal churches 
ntlUnne, that of St. John- Lateran stands first. 
.It was rebuilt by Clement XII. and is extremely 
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ma^ificent. The width is divided iRto five patU, 
malcing a nave and four aisles; The nave is sepa- 
rated from the aisles' by immense squ^e piers, and 
in. them are niches, each adoraed with a couple of 
columns of verde-antique, and an entablature. 
They contain colossal statues of the apostles, of 
gooti sculpture. Over the niches are some bass- 
rtliefs in stucco. The aisles are separated from 
each other by columns of marble, 'fhe ceiling of 
-the church is in mosaic, and the sides and pave- 
ment are of variegated marble ; but the most mag- 
nificent thing to be seen here, is the chapel on the 
ieft of the entrance, belonging to the family of 
the Corsini. The walls are decorated with. the Co- 
rinthian order, and completely covered, as well as 
the floor, with tine marbles. The picture over the 
altar is a nlosaic, representing St Andrew, on a 
ground of oriental alabaster, inclosed in a frame 
of gilt bronze. The ^tar-piece is adorned with 
two columns of verde-antiquc, supporting a suitable 
<ntaiblature. The dome is stuccoed, and hand- 
somely pannelied, with ornaments richly gilt; 
and in the sacristy is a valuable collection of sa- 
cred utensils. In tliis chapel there is a fine urn of 
porphyry, which was brought from the Pantheon, 
and is supposed to be the same that inshrined the 
«ihes of Marcus Agrippa* It now apperuins to 
the tomb of Clement XII. Against the walls are 
four niches, with figures r^resenting the cardinal 
virtues, and some fine bass-reliefs in marble. 

The great altar of the church stands in the cen- 
tre of the cross, omMnented by four columns of 
marble, which support a Gothic canopy; and un- 
r 2 



der it, ^s we ace told, are iniumed, in silver oauMs 
beset with diamonds, the beads of St.- Peter aod 
St Paul In different parts of the church are 
iother altars, tabernacles,' tombs, and statnes, witfa 
a superb organ- placed at one end, on two cf^mnns 
of jaune^ontique, all well deserving the attention 
of die tnveHer. 

The basilick of St. Maria Maggiore, is .mother 
of the patriarchal churches, and boasts a sumptu- 
ous interior. The plan is said to have -been mira- 
-Culously marked out upon the ground by a fall of 
snow in 353, ; and to give this story a greater pro- 
babihty of truth, we are told the snow fell in 
August. The present principal facade was not, 
erected till 1743; it ccm^ts of tbc Ionic order 
below, and Corinthian above ; and whose general 
character, there is reason to suspect, afforded some 
hints to Mr. Gibbs, when he was designii^ the 
New church in the Strand, particularly the side 
.elevations, for in both we percdve a disagreeable 
repetition of small inngi^cant pediments com- 
bined with sinnlar parts. The plan forms a cross 
320 feet in length, and fifty feet wide in the nave, 
which is divided into three parts, by Ionic co> 
Inmns of white marble. The pavement consists of 
mosaic. Over the two aisles are elliptic ceilings, 
but the ceiling of the nave ia flat, with aquMe- 
moulded pannels, each, enriched with flowers in 
the centre. The frieze which runs round Uie 
church overtiie Ionic columns is also mtnaic; and 
in other parts appear specimens of mosaic executed 
so far back as the fifth century. The interior de- 
rives, l^ht only from windows in the upper part 



(rf" the nave. The great altar is placed, as usual, 
in an insular situation, and the communion table, 
consisting of black and white marble, rests on 
four bronze children, gilt. The canopy or haj- 
dichino over it, is borne by four columns of por- 
phyry ; and on them stand four angels in marble, 
holding a crown. On one side of the church is 
the superb chapel of the Borghese family, built 
by Paul V. who was a member of it. The walls 
ar? covered throughout with rare marbles, embel- 
lished with sculpture, and some fine paintings by 
Guido. The tombs are decorated with statues, 
bass-reliefs, and elegant columns. Not any thing 
can well be richer thaij the' altar; and it is ex- 
pected that you should believe the figure of the 
Virgin Mary, which is fixed over it, was panted 
by St. Luke himself This picture is placed on a 
ground of lapis lazuli, surrounded with precious 
Btonea, and sustained by four bronze angels, gilt. 
Belonging to the altar are four superb fluted co- 
lumns of oriental jasper, with bronze bases and 
caps, which carry a rich marble entablature, with 
a. frieze of agate. The whole is surmounted with 
a fine bais-relief of gilt bronze, representing the 
miracle of the snow. The dome is elegantly 
painted in fresco with sacred subjects. Opposite 
to the other is the famous chapel of Sextus V. 
finished in the same expensive manner ; containing 
a beautiful mausoleum of that pope. The chief 
altar-piece is situated in the centre of the chapel, 
surmounted by a tabernacle of gilt bronze, and 
restsOn four angds : in it is preserved, as it is said, 
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a piece of the manger in which our Saviour was 
bom. 

Aaother of the patriarchal churches is that of 
St. Paul, erected by Constantine the Great, upon 
an ancient cemetery where St Paul is said to have 
been buried. It was rebuilt by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius; and has since been repaired and orna- 
mented from time to time by ^-arious popes. The 
body of the old church is 238 feet long, and 198 
feet wide ; and outAvardly it i& no better than ati 
old brick barn, except the modem portico, which 
consists of seven arches, with double Corinthian 
columns >ag^nst the piers, bearing an appropriate 
entablature and a sniall attic above; all (rf which 
were added to the facade in 1795. The three 
large bronze doors under this portico, ornamented 
with bass-reliefs on the pannels, were put there 
several centuries before- The interior is a com- 
pound of magnificence and meanness; and is di- 
vided into five parts, namely, a nave and four 
aisles, which are separated from each other by 
rich Corinthian columns of white marble, that bear 
arches on their capitals. Those of the nave were 
taken from the tomb of Adrian, and are thirt\'-six 
feet high ?acb ip one piece, with a part of the 
shafts fluted; beside them, are other columns of 
fine marble in different parts of the church. The 
walls being only plastered and whitewashed, and 
the wooden roof having no ceiling underneath, 
impart to the inside a very mde and unfinished 
appearance. But as in that country there must 
be something marvellous on, every occasion, eo 



srane. of this beams are said to be made of the 
cedars of Lebahon : they are, however, too far. 
from the ^ye, and too much discoloured by age, to : 
enable any body to judge of the truth (rf the re- 
port. The pavement is composed of ancient frag-, 
ments of ■ marble irregatarly disposed. On the 
walls of the nave, above the arches, arc painted, 
the popes, chrdnologically placed from the. time of 
Leo X. : over them are represented dilFercnt stories 
from the Old Testament ; and above all are placed, 
the windows which aftbrd light to the interior. 
The great altar is adorned with a Gothic pavilion,- 
ending -in a pyriamidal form at top, supported by 
ibuF columns of porphyry. The other altars are 
elegantly enriched, as well as the chapel at the 
north end. Around the court of the convent i^a 
colonnade, and untjerneath it appear mosaic orna- 
ments, and various ancient inscriptions. 

The fourth and last patriarchal church at Rome 
is St. Peter's ; which for grandeur, magnitude, and 
costliness of interior, must, without doubt, be ac- 
knowledged the first temple in the universe; and 
wliich is too generally known by. the prints, to 
require more than a compendious description. 
This edifice was begun in the tribuna part, by 
pope Nicholas V. in the year 1450, on the same 
spot where it is said St. Peter was buried, and 
after a design made by Alberti. The work was 
■afterwards discoutinued, till Paul II. took it in 
■hand; and next to him Julius II. who prosecuted 
the enterprise with more ardour and spirit, after 
.having consulted the most able men of the day, 
who gave a variety of plans; however it hap 



pened that Brairiaiite's li^ared fai» Ik^iiess nxat,': 
and he was accordingly appointed to superioriend^ 
the building. His plan wasa Greek cross crcWtied 
with a stately cupola; and he buitt the lai^e piers 
on which the present one rests. Julius II. laiek 
the first'stone of them, April 18, 150$; but Saott- 
after both the pope and Bramante died, an^ it re^ 
majiied for Leo X. to go on with tWa grestt p«Micf 
monuinent, He accordingly sent to Florence f&t 
Sangallo and Raphael, two celebrated chatactew 
of the age; and they went to Ropie to undwtakid 
the business, but in the issue they did nothing 
more that! merely etrengtben and fortify the foun-^ 
dationa of thp piers, which they thought too 
.feeble; and gave some drawings and' models for 
the futyre progress of the structure. After? tbditii 
Leo appointed an architect named Pertizzi, whd 
followed up the design of a Greek crOsS, aiid fi- 
nished the tribuna under Clement VII. Then 
came Paul III. who committed it to the care of 
Aiitonio Sagallo, nephew of Gianberti. He pro* 
posed a new plan, and executed a model of it^ 
but he died without having done much to it prac- 
tically. At last, the direction of the works Juckily 
fell into the hands of the famous Michael Angelb, 
by whose rare genius the plans of his predecessors 
wer« thoroughly digested and brought to perfec- 
tion. We are told he erectied the cylinder part of 
the present magnificent cupola, jointly from Bnt. 
mante's drawings and his own ideas; and ah 
tended to 'affix to the facade of the chuich a 
noble portico, resembling that of the Pantheon, 
which was unhappily never carried into execution^ 



' MidiMl Angelo died soon after. Paul III.; Said 
then Vignola was appointed architect, by. Pius V. 
wiUi full orders to observe most rigidly the de- 
signs of Michael Angelo : he erected the two side 
turrets and a ftw other parts. Next to him was 
chosen Jaque* de la Porte, by Gregory XIII. ; 
and be finis^ied the present grand cupola from an 
hnproved design of Michael Angelo, under the 
pontificate of Sextus V. so justly ■ renowned for 
the atst<mishing public works he caused to be per- 
formed during his short reign. Clement VIII. 
ornanacated the interior of the cupola w>th mo- 
saics ; the circular ceiling with stucco work richly 
gilt ; and covered the floor with slabs of variegated 
marble. At last, this superb temple wza finished 
by Paul V. of the Borghese femily, under the sq- 
perintendaoce of Carlo Mademo, who reduced it 
into the figure of a Latin cross, and put up the 
preset principal facade. The two circular colon- 
nades were afterwards added by Bernini, con* 
fomiably to an order of Aleic^der VII. with a 
view of giving greater magnificenec to the whola 
Thus was this edifice, at last, brought to a state c£ 
perfection, after extraordinary delays, difficulties, 
and expense ; and, without the least exaggeration, 
jt may Iw said, when we consider the archjtectuie 
of its interior, the sculpture of it« tombs and ois 
nanents, the mosaics, the paintings, the gilding,, 
the ornamental stucco work, and the superb mais 
blcs with which the walls are adorned, that it 
-would be commendable in any artist, even singly 
-considered, to undertake a long journey for th& 
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satisfaction of viewing such a stately edifice on 
the spot. 

Although this fabric is - considerably larger ^tt 
St. Paul's, and colossal in all it* parts, it does not 
appear nearly so stupendous .nor gigantic, particu- 
larly in the interior; and this, perhaps, may be 
attributed to its having more symmetry :in its 
great divisions. The nave of St. Paul's beii^ so 
very narrow, in proportion to its height and length, 
astonishes much more than the broad extended 
nave of St Peter's ; still the last is by far most 
pleasing, independently of the superior manner in 
which it is finished. When this edifice is viewed 
on the outside the same observations may be 
made, but with this difference, that St Paul's has 
the decided preference in point of architectural 
beauty. For my qwn part, I do not think any 
design can be wvrse tlian the exterior distribution 
of St Peter's ; and if we allow that the application 
of a single order is more grand tlian when two are 
employed one above the other, yet the beauty iii 
either case depends in a great degree upon the 
arrangement In the principal front of St. Peter's 
there are no less than fourteen breaks; and the 
pediment is not only useless, by" being placed fiat 
against die building, but by far too small and 
unimportant, compared with the extent of the 
.fafade; thus, if the four columns on which it rests 
were brought forward so as to form a projecting 
portico, it would be somewhat in the ^ame pro- 
portions as that which we see in the quadrangle of 
xht Admjralty., Whereas the intention.of Michael 
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Angelo was to have added one similar to tlie por- 
tico of the Pantheon, which wouhl have formed 'a 
noble and dignified feature, perfectly suitable to a 
building of so much magnitude and expense. 
Also the spaces between the columns and pilasters 
are so narrow, that the windows and niches be- 
tween them have apparently been introduced with 
difficulty, arid make at the best but a crowded and 
confused appearance. The back and side eleva- 
tiotis are, if possible, more objectionable ; they are 
alSo broken and divided into a multitude of little 
insignificant parts: and even the circular pro- 
jections of the transepts and great tribune, whose 
chief and leading beauty resides in continued and 
uninterrupted lines, have been sacrificed to the 
same perverted taste and fancy. The thfee niches 
placed over each other in diffeient parts look 
somewhat like catacombs; and the windows, as 
before observed, seem to have been thmst in 
between the pilasters in a most awkward and iii- 
elegant manner. Here let us Call to our recollec- 
tion, by way of contrast, both the Outside of our 
own cathedral, and the beautiful front of White- 
hall, where the columns and pilasters are so judi- 
ciously made subservient to the more useful and 
necessary considerations of the building, and which 
ought always to be the case when they are placed 
i^inst the piers merely as ornaments. In these 
two examples we cannot help perceiving how ele- 
gantly the M'indows (which are of a bold and noble 
proportion) occupy the spaces allotted to them ; 
and that the distances of the columns and pilasters 
from each other appear to be wholly regulated 



thereby. The same pnndptes of disposition, xxn- 
der siniilar circumstances, were practised by the 
Romans, especially in their amphitheatres ; and 
have been almost invariably attended to by Pal- 
laSo, and many other modem architects, as may 
be seen by their wotia ; without ha\'iDg that re- 
gard to the Grecian rules of intercoUunni^ion, 
which ought aaiy to be abided by in continued 
colonnades or porticos, where windows and arches 
do not at all govern ; and even in these cases tve 
often find them in diiFerent buildings of different 
proportions, varying according t^ tlie general fortn 
and character of the «diGee. 

AgMn, the exterior of tlie dome of cupola* of 
St. Peter's must also be allowed to fall infinitely 
below that of St Paul's in lineal beauty and com- 
position. Let any man^of taste compare the two 
together, and he will be instantly struck with the 
Superior elegance and grandeur of the periptere of 
St. Paul's, whose entablature and baliisttade above 
run so sweetly round in a circular unbroken line, 
producing that idea of infinity so desirable in 
works of ar)^ united at the same time with 
those of utiiily. On the contrai^', the double co- 
lumns and broken entablature placed round the 
dome of St. Peter's appear to answer no other 
purpose than that of buttresses or counter-forts ; 
and by being divided into a nimiber of small dis- 
tinct parts t they lose all tliat connection and cir- 

• The lemw cupola and dome I have used throughout indi»- 
crimihatcly ; but the small building on the very summit of the 
dome or cupola, I invariably call a lantern. 

+ Where these projections unite with the dome ape many frac* 



eutaiily so ittueb admired in the round and obtong 
temples of the heathens. Nor is the form of the 
dome itself so pleasing to the eye as that which 
crowns the church of St. Paul. 
■ Having s^d so much in fevour of the outside 
of St. Paul's, it is but fair to allow, on the other 
side of the question, that the magnificent and 

turee, which no*t prpbabljr arosB from their faavh^ been built at 
ihe same time as the dome itself, and wbote additional weight 
occasioned more pressure on the ground than these li^Ur parH 
by which it is surrounded. Now speaking of the ill effects of 
partial pressuiv in buildings, I will here take an opportuni^ of 
mentioning a ch-cunutance by which they might in many cases 
be prevent!^, particulaily in Hiote housca which are raised seve- 
ral stories in height, with window over window or other larje 
apertures, and where the ground is precarious. It frequently 
happens, that in buildings of this description the front appears 
(Hstignred by fractures, and especially the arches over the win- 
dows and apertures; but whidi is seldom the <»ae in dead wc^ls 
or flank ends of building, because in them the weight is better 
balanced, and by pressing more unifonnly on the sur&ca of 
the ground, if it be yielding, the walls settle regularly together. 
On that account were workmen, in carrying up their houses, to 
fill in all the windows and apertures with rough brickwork, leav- 
ing upright joints, then the weight of the supentructurc would 
be thrown more equally on the foundation ; and after the watb 
were properly settled and come to their bearings, the temporary 
brickwork might be easily removed. Although this method 
would be attended with some additional expense, yet I am con- 
fident that in the end it would be found to answer, because it 
often occurs that the arches of the windows, and even some part 
of the fropt, arc obliged to be reinstated after they arc supposed 
to be finished, owing to the partial pressure and sinking of lofty 
piers. Indeed, this must ever be more or less the case where a 
great vreight comes in one part and scarcely any in another, un- 
less great precaution be taken in the foundation, and at a con- 
siderable expense. 

.t;™'8i^ 



nobly proportioned intetipr ijf St Peter's reduces 
the other to a very secondary object <>f admiration. 
The great, dome bears on four piers and four 
arches ; and that which in : my mind abates tlte 
good effect in the part under the dome of St. Paul's 
cannot here be complained of; I mean the seg- 
ments under tlie semicircular arches ; and' in FCgard 
to the upper, if ever a painter invented any thing 
repugnant to -OHnmon sense, and ill-suited for the 
place it was to be displayed in, I think that artist 
did who has represented a distorted arcade in a 
concave ceiling a^ a part of an historical picture,; 
which apparently lus nothing more to stand on 
than a few slight pilasters, which, from the delicacy 
of their character, could never have been intended 
for any other purpose than that of ornament On. 
the other hand, the concave ceiling of St Petei's 
dome is elegantly ribbed and pannelled, tending 
and diminishing to the centre in a proper and na- 
tural direction. In the pannels are represented 
the apostles among saints and angels with the' 
figure of the Almighty, all most exquisitely exe- 
cuted in mosaic. The cylinder part of the cupola^ 
in which are the windows, with elegant pilasters 
between, consists of marbles and mosaics, and is 
inexpressibly rich. ' 

It is well known that St. Peter's church is much 
larger than our own, yet there is but little differ- 
ence in the size of tlie two domes within. That 
of St. Paul's bears a much larger proportion with 
the building to which it belongs, and standing' 
nmch higher from the roof, becomes of course 
more conspicuous from without. St. Peters cupola 



U only to be seen at a good distance'; fof when 
yoU approach near to the church it sinks and re- 
tires from the. sight The circumference of the 
inner dome of St. Peter's I measured in the whis- 
pering gallery, and found it 430 feet; I also' mea- 
sured the length of the front elevation, which I 
made SSa feet; and, the height I was'told is 150 
.^feet, which appeared to me rather low. In short, 
the whole fahric is much less striking than can 
well be iipagined, nor does the colour of the Ti- 
bertipe.stone, with which it is built, contribute in 
^ny degree to make it more so; fw it has the ap- 
pearance of our modern stucco stoned with a yel- 
lowish hue. Again, the real magnitude of the 
church is no doubt considerably lessened in a 
visual sense, by a comparison with the immense 
mountain Vaticano that rises immediately behind 
it And the facade itself seems to be swallowed 
up between the two immense circular colonnades 
so uselessly connected therewith. The upper in- 
closed parts of these colonnades, by coming for- 
ward for some distance at right angles, or nearly 
so, apparently imprison and confine the entrance 
elevation of the church. Thus that which to a 
villa or a dwelling-house may not be unomamental 
or improper, because it carries with it ideas of, 
convenience and utility, becomes extremely pre- 
posterous and absurd when associated with a tem- 
ple g;- any building of a similar description, whose 
true character and great share of beauty consist in 
standing completely insular, that it may be viewed 
uninterruptedly on all sides, in various, points of 
sight ; consenuently all additions of a superfluous 
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■atute must unaToidably aisume the appearance of 
awkwM^ and useless members totally unserviceable 
to tlie main body, and incoherent with the inten- 
tion of ^he structure. 

Much as these colonnades may have been ad- 
mired by the multitude and the ignorant, perhaps 
the misapplication of them cannot be put in a 
stronger or a truer Hght^ than by supposing two , 
colotmades of a like nature to be erected before ' 
the pnncipal ^i^ade of St. Paul's, in order that the 
iwd mayor, aldermen, and common-council (in- 
stead of pope, cardinals, and priests), when they 
Visit this magnificent cathedral on public occasions, 
and perchance in a rainy day, might have the op- 
portunity and indiilgence of reaching the sacred 
threshold of the doors, without getting as much 
wet as could possibly damp a feather, or moisten 
the down of a swan. 

Entering St Peter's, on the left hand is a wind- 
ing staircase composed of brick and wood, and 
which leads to the top of the roof, which is flat, 
paved with bricks, and covered with lead ; and so 
tasy is it in the ascent, that yon may literally ride 
ap it on horseback with the greatest safety. But 
what the attention rf travellers is more particularly 
directed to, in order to assist them in forming just 
conceptions of the immensity of the interior, are 
those works of Sculpture which represent two 
children supporting the basin of holy water : when 
cnteiing the door they certainly look no larger 
than infants, but by approaching nearer and nearer 
they begin to appear, what in reality they are, al- 
most giants. Also against each side of the pier* 
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of the nj^ye is ths figure of a dove, whicli at tho 
distance of one arch flrom the other ^eems nq 
tigh?r than ^rec feet from the pavement, yet qu, 
9 9^er view of then|i they ar^ absolutely above, 
your head. ' These and a few other curious esiper 
rfm^ts strangers, are led to make from.the ob-- 
^vations and hints of others. Underneath a, part 
of Saint Peter's, in the centre, is a subterr^eou^ 
^h^ppt, said to be the remains of the. old church. 
|t has &equently bceo reniarked by foi^eigners, 
^hat thcQuppla or dome of St. Paul's appears to 
fef copgid^aWy too targe for the body of tlj*; 
^wilding; but m I do, not recollect any classic. 
Vpbe^pft anqient model, or established rule, by 
^hict^ sucl) an, appendage oqght to be regulated, 
^3 otjjection. c^ amount to littlp or npthipg more 
tibfifi, a mere, ipatter of opinion. Nor do. I thiiik, 
t^ imaginary disproportion isi so much to be at- 
Ijributed to thebulk of the cupola itself compared, 
with tbajt of t^e whole, as to the want of larger 
<^lumn8 and pil^ters against the outside of tlie, 
church, -(yhich would have produced that prepon- 
dCTa,fing Bnagnitude and distinctive solidity in tb^ 
Ipw^r parts of the edifice, as is the case in the 
low^ limbs of the body, so suitable with their 
wtuation and intent. On the contrary, the co- 
lu^nns and pilasters by which the exterior is 
^rned most certainly appear to be very little if 
ajiy larger 1|han the circular range of columns 
around the cylindrical part of the cupola ; so that, 
tg use the language of painters, there h a want of, 
-that keeping and relative subordination between, 
the obji^cts that bear, and those which seem to 
« X'-oog\c 
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be borne, so essentially -necessary in every pro- 
/duction of art Notwithstanding this identical 
impropriety does not present itself in the church 
of St Peter, still the ordination in other respects 
. of the exterior of that building being so badly and 
injudiciously disposed, emboldens me to assert that 
there is no man of true and refined taste, after 
viewing the two edifices on the spot, who would 
not, without hesitarfon, decide in favour of St 
Paul's, so far as concerns the external beauty of 
the superstructure. In the interior of St Peter's,' 
the entablature over the pilasters of the piers is 
continued all round the nave, -and other parts of 
the church, in a complete state ; but in St. Paul's' 
the frieze and architrave are omitted over the' 
arches of the nave, choir, &c. probably 'with a 
view of giving more elevation "and 'dignity to the 
arches themselves, as well as to admit a greater 
portion of light to the nave from the" side-windows 
of the aisles; but, whatever may have been the 
reason of the great artist who designed it, I do 
not think any excuse could possibly justify so* di- 
rect a departure from the leading principles of 
genuine architecture. In the nave of St Peter's 
there also appears a defoimity in one of its parts, 
which arises from the pilasters of the piers not 
projecting far enough to receive the impost of 
the arches, by which means it juts forward in 
small broken pieces before the fece'of the pilasters, ' 
and produces a very displeasing effect ; but in our 
own cathedral the pilasters project, as they should 
do, sufficiently for that purpose. 
Adjoining St. Peter's is the palace of the Vati-' 



caav and die *ay 6f entfcrffig it frdm the'clhirch 
n up the perspective and vanishing staircase of 
Bernitiij which imniediateJy leads to the royal 
hall^' and', thence to the Sistine and Pauline cha'i 
pels. The first resembles in form the chapel of 
the b^queting-house at Whitehall, and is famous 
for some' coital ffesco paintings by Michael An- 
gs^ particularly the immense picture over the* 
altar at the east end, representing thtf judgment 
dt^. The heads of those figures iliost remarkable 
for diawing and expression are well known hj' 
the- engravings pubh^d by Mr. Duppa. The 
person who shews this chap^ never omits pointing 
out the fi^re o^ a man with large ass's ears> 
' which is on the right-hand sid6 of the picture,' 
and »ipposed to be among the unhappy. He 
tetis you, it; i^ the portrait of the chamberlain of 
t^d pope's household, who was living at the time- 
l^e picture was painting; and having insinuated 
to his^ heliaess that Michael Angelo was com- 
mitting a gi-eat indecency, by introducing so many 
naked figures into the chapel, he entreated the 
popfl to give orders tliat they might be partially 
clothed. Michael Angelo, hestfing by accident of 
this m»i's absurd request, who wished to see men 
and women rising out of their graves with breeches 
and petticoats on, very jocosely painted him" 
among the number of the unhappy, and doomed' 
him to the addition^ punishment of wearing ass's 
ears, as an emblem of his folly. So striking was 
the likeness, that the chamberlain found out by the ■ 
hints and whispers of others, that this figure was 
intended for himself ; on which account he went 
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in at extrcBK passion to the pc^, requesting 
some satis&ction for the insult he had met with 
from Miphael Angelo, who had represented him 
as in helL After his holiness had indulged in an 
innocent fit of laughter, he very condescendingly 
replied to him— " My dear friend, what can I do in 
this business? Your situation appears to me to be 
altogether irretrievable. Had Michael Angelo been 
less cruel, and had only put you into a state of > 
purgatory, ; the prayers of the church might have 
been of some av^l; but it has so unfortunately 
happened that the vengeance of the painter, not 
satisfied with moderate atonement, has placed you 
where hope never comes, that comes to all, and 
totally out of the power of redemptiop." 

Opposite the Sistine chapel is a door communi- 
cating with the open galleries round the great 
court, which were painted by Raphael and his 
scholars, after the arabesque designs in the baths 
of Titus and other foicient edifices. The ceilings 
of these galleries are painted with subjects .from 
tiie.Old Testament. 

From these loggie you pass into those interesting 
apartments which contain the superb fresco works 
. of Raphael and his school. As historical produc- 
tions, they are, without contradiction, the finest in 
the world, although they have suffered by time; 
ttor UTS the rooms in which they appear very fa- 
vourable ' for their exhibition, being extremely 
dark. Many subsequent artists have studied these 
chef-d'Ccuvrcs with the greatest advantage, and 
h0,\ e imbibed such aft excellent style of compositiMi 
fxfim tliem, that they have acquired :pennanent 
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aiid extensive fame. ThoBe who wish to have 
a more comprehensive idea of them than a 
written description could afford, will do well to 
refer to the engravings lately published by Mr. 
Duppa, who toiled in the Vatican, copying heads 
from the best of them, at a time of general diffi- 
culty and dismay, with the generous hope of in- 
fusing the genius of Raphael into the bosoms of 
British artists, and of reviving a public spirit for 
the encouragement of similar works in the palaces 
and principal buildings of this country. 

Contiguous to these chambeis is the spacious 
palace in which the pope sometimes resitles during 
the winter months. In point of architecture it is 
very irregular, having been built in pieces at dif- 
ferent periods of time. Toward the centre of a 
Icoig corridor, which runs on one side of the gar- 
den of Belvidere, is a door of iron which leads 
into the great library of the Vatican, the book- 
cases of which are not permitted to be opened ^ so 
that nothing can be seen here except the room 
itself, which is in the shape of a T. The cases 
are pkced in the middle of the room ; and it was 
hinted to me that the manuscripts and rare books 
were much plundered by the French' when they 
had possession of Rome, and were sent to Paris 
to enrich what has been since termed the Imperial 
Library. 

In the same way the museum of the Vatican— 
once reckoned the most valuable and brilliant 
in the world, on account of its rare coUectioit 
of antique sculpture, and other works of the fine 
arts, being the reward of the zeal, labours, and 



r«f arehps, of several celebr^ed poptfs— lost many 
of its prind{Ktl ornaments : such as the Torao of* 
Michael Angelo; the group of Laacoon; the 
Apollo of Belvidere; the fine figure of the Aa- 
tinous ; Venus coming out of the bath ; the co- 
lossal statue of Cleopatra, represented as dying; 
a Cupid; an Adonis and a Discobolus; an Ama- 
zon; and the fine statues representing Apollo and 
the Muses ; beside many other excellent statues, 
busts, &c. There is, however, a great quantity 
stilt remaining well deserving the attention of the 
artist. 

In the circular saloon or rotundli stands a won- 
derful porphyry basin, forty-one feet in ciccum- 
ference, in one piece, which is considered the 
finest thing of the kind at Rome. Thisi saloon is 
so extremely elegant In regard to its architecture, 
that a few observations may be useful. It is about, 
fifty feet in diameter, paved with mosaic, represent- 
ing the combats of the Lapitliee, apeople of Thessaly, 
with the Centaurs. The circular wall is adorned 
with fluted pilasters placed at regulardistances, v/i^ 
fanciful capitals, in which are eagles, angels' heafls, 
and leaves, bearing an appropriate entablature. Ee» 
tween these pilasters are handsome niches (except 
where the two doors are seen) reaching from the 
pavement to a proportionate height, with heads re- , 
presenting shell-work; and in them formerly stood 
marble statues on pedestals. The plain part of the 
wall la panted to resemble granite. Over the en- 
tablature comes a kind of attic, in which arc Pali' 
ladian windows placed immediately over the niches, 
and dwarf pilasters over those below. Prom t^ 
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coniice pf thU-sttic a atattely dome springs, richly, 
k panneUetl and adorned with flowers of various 
kinds. , In the centre of the dome is a circular 
^ylight, ^ich» together with the PalMian win- 
dows, iJlucoinste this superb interior, and render: 
it ui admirable recepUek for sculpture of various 
descriptions. 

. The gardens of 'the Vatican palace are laid out 
in the usual formal style, ornamented with foun- 
tains, la tiie centre of one of them is a snialL 
brooze.shtp with cannons, which used to go olf 
by the ooatrivance of water, so as to produce an. 
explosion Uke ^tillery ; but it is no.w much put 
pf order. 

. Beside the .patriarchal, there are other churche? 
in Home with costly and expensive interiors. The 
diurcb of Jesus is inconceivably rich with marbles 
and paintings. St Agnes is the same, built in 
the fbnn . oif a Greek cross, with a dome in tlie 
centre reiemhling St. Peter's, only on a much 
smaller scale. .In the subterraneous part is a 
line bass-relief, in marble, representing the young 
vir^n Agnes in a state of nature. 
, In the church of St. Agnes without the walls 
are some antique Corinthian columns of granite, 
of a very singular kind : the flutes and fillets of 
the shaft are a continuation of mouldings, resem- 
bling the astragal. and hoUow, alternately reveraed 
all roun^ the column, which has a rich but con- 
fused appearance, 

. The ctiurch of St Nicola in Carcere is visited 
-by travellers only for having been erected qh .a 
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spot where the prison stood memonble for that 
rsmarkable instaoce of a daughter's atfection stitl 4 
termed the Roman charity. 

In the church of St Sebastian is presen'ed a 
stone about two feet square, upon which it is stud 
our Saviour left the impression of his feet when 
he appeared to St. Peter at Rcmie; and in the 
chapel on the left is a recumbent figure of St. 
Sebastian, pierced with golden arrows, executed 
under the direction of Bernini. Beneath the 
church is a subterraneous chapel, with a small 
stfurcase leading to it, which contains a capital 
bust of St. Sebastian, by Bernini ; and from this 
there is a communication to the famous catacombs, 
which run in alt directions to an amazing extent, 
like narrow alleys, about six or seven feet high. 
To this place we are told the Christians retired dur- 
ing the times of persecution, where they performed 
their reli^us exercises and buried their dead. 

In the church of St. Peter ad Vincula is preserved 
the supposed chain with which St Peter was bound 
by Herod at Jerusalem ; and it is said, that when 
. Leo X. was comparing it with the chain the same 
apostle was fastened with in the prison Mamertma, 
at Rome, the iron became all at once as ductile 
as if it had been melted in a furnace, and the two 
chains mii^culously united and became one in iiis 
hand. In one of the transepts of this church is 
the superb tomb of Julius II. txecuted by Michael 
AngelO; and as a prodigy of modern sculpture 
appears the colossal statue of Moses seated on a 
sarcophagus : the tables of the law are shewn on- 
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der his right arm, and he seems to be speaking to 
t the Jews with a stem and angry countenance, as 
if reproaching them for their disobedience a^unst 
God. I thought this an unrivalled performance 
of the master. 

The academy of St Luke, like that at London, 
U composed of peters, sculpton, and architects; 
One of the rooms contains a beautiful picture 
fr<Mn the pencil of Raphael, representing St Luke 
paintiDg the Virgin Mary. The collection consists, 
as usual, of paintings, dran^ngs, and other works 
of art ; and here is preserved the skull of Raphael. 
The other academy for the fine arts was established 
by Lewis XIV. for the express accommodation of 
his own subjects who had g^ned the prizes in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture at Paris. It 
consists of a director and twelve pensioners, and 
has a tolerable collection of antiques, models, and 
plaster casts, for the use of the students. 

There are still, to be seen some remains of several 
circuses, which prove the general form of them, ai 
the prints specify, to have been composed of a long 
parallelogram, terminated by two semicircles at the 
extreme ends ; and the aetU rising (me above the 
other inclosed the area. In the centre was erected a 
line of substantial stone-work some height from the 
ground, which used to be decorated with obelisks, 
statues, animals, a6d other devices; and round 
this the chariots were driven at their public games. . 
The ground once occupied by the circus, of Sal- 
lust remains precisely in the same shape I baye 
Already mentioned, wtuch is very evident by the 
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Mtmndbywlndi it k encoispassed: but .there is 
scarcely a bride or astoaeleft^ and, instead of i^ , 
'pearing like a place of public amysemeiLl^ it is 
now coovected into the more profitable purpose of 
a gaarden for the supply of the kitchcD. 
, Berne has aeroal theatres, but that most. likely 
bi siiam ibe attentum of traveller^ is called L'Ati- 
herti, bang ao named after the architxct who de- 
ftigned it.. ThepUn of it is in the usual fonn, and 
in hei^t it contunf^ seven tiers of boxes,, each 
about five feet wide in the front The l^ouse ap- 
peared to me much larger than ours in Drury-lane. 
3'he boxes arc divided by .pilasters ; their fronts 
sae handsomely painted, and the whole has a su>- 
pcrb effect As it is not coi^tent with the 
gravity of the church for the pope and cardinals 
to viat places of public ^pastime, there is <no state- 
ifox. in tliia theatre as is always the case in others 
that belong to aecidar princes. 

The man fond of romantic scenery should never 
leave Rome without making an excuision to Tivoli ; 
liie distance is about eighteen miles. Here are 
^e famous 'Cascades, whi<^ (ai^er having served 
several manufactories of copper, iron, <paper, and 
«nilla for grinding com) precipitate themselves 
from- a high mountain, and splashing upon pro- 
jeoting parts they divide into a variety of forms, 
till they mix with the rivulet below, and glide im- 
.perceptibly aw^. In. the same neighbourhood is 
also Uie vast woteifalL made by Sextos V. in the 
tiver Teverone, which, afterfaljingperpendicularly 
fujm a considerable he^ht, passes throu^ a bridga 
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in foaming agitation, and then descends to s great 
depth among a mass of rocks, called the 'Grotto 
■of Neptune. 

Among other ancient remains to be seen here, 
are a few ruins of the villas of Hmace and of Me- 
:cenas ; also a great part of the fiuntfus temple o£ 
Vesta, sometimes called the temple of .^tt Siby), 
Jtanding on a conspicu<Hi8 eminence. This build- 
ing is circular on the plan, fbrty-two feet indiaine- 
ter, including the substruction, and is built chiefly 
-with stone, named the Tibertine (which con- 
cretes in this part of the country by the effect of 
.^vater of a c^careons quality), and covered on the 
sui&ce with a beautiful stucco, which lobks hke 
marble. The same sort of sttme was iised in St. 
Peter's church, as well as in many other structures 
at Rome. The columns whidi constitute the pe* 
rlptere of this temple are of tha Corinthian order, 
two feet five inches in. diaisetei^ with capitals of 
olive leaves ; they stand about five feci ax inches 
from the wall of the naos, with the inner side p«w 
pendicidar thereto, as is recommended by Vitni- 
vius, in book 3, chap. 3 ; because by being ttx 
placed they make a better supp(H-t to the edifice, 
and are less liable to be removed by pressure. Tho 
bases of the columns rest on the platform of the- 
Bubstruction without any plinths, to which a nat* 
row flight of steps leads : the door of the cell ia 
seven feet wide below, decreasing upwards, with 
a proportionate height ,- and the entablature, con* 
sisting of architrave, frieze, and cornice, bears but 
a light prof>OTtion to the columns. Oa the friez« 
are oxen's heads^ pattras, and iestoons continued {& 
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.JtU round by way of ornament The body of the 
temple has a small witidow on each side of the 
door in the same shape; and it is supposed was 
formerly covered with a dome, otherwise these 
I4)erturea were of no use. The appeai'ance of the 
temple is extranely picturesque at a distance, and 
the K^ieiy around it romantic and beautiful 

-On the road to TivoU is a sulphureous lake, and 
the tomb of the femily Flautia stands on the teft, 
close to the ro^ which bears a steong similitude 
to that of CedUa. Metelta. Also, at a stnall di- 
stance out of the rood are the ruins of the cele- 
brated house of Adriao, comprising the theatre, 
baths, temples, and dwellings, of the soldiery. 
The last are very perfect. The remains suf^ently 
denote, even at this late peiiod of time, the extra- 
ofdinary ma^ficence and extent of the whole 
structure. It was intended by Adrian, first, as a 
suitable habitattott to accommodate himself and his 
household ; and, secondly, as a museum to receive 
all the stores of axt, and rarities of every description, 
which he had collected together during his travels 
into Greece, Asia, and Egypt 

Frascati (so called, because the ancient inhabit- 
ants used to make small huts with the boughi of 
trees among the ruins) is another place in the 
vicinity of Rome to which travellers go, for the 
pleasure of viewing the ruins of ancient Tusculum, 
and many handsome modem villas belonging to 
the Roman nobility; but as they are only se- 
cca»lary objects, compared with those I have al- 
ready described, I shall not trouble the reader 
with any accpunt of them. Near this spot is the 
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£tie oral lake Lago di Castdlo, seven or eigfai 
miles in drcumference, with a sm^l ancient water- 
course leading from it to the sea, which is said 
to have been made on an emergency by the Ro- 
mans, in order to prevent a destructive inundation 
that .threatened the surrounding country. ThehitU 
in the vicinity are planted with vines and olive* 
trees, and fT<«n their summit you may discover the 
Mediterranean. .In the cathedral church is the plain 
tomb of the Pretender of the house of Stuart. 

A few days before I quitted Rome, for Naples; 
a circumstance occurred which afforded me a very 
good opportunity' of remarking one of the papal 
ceremonies. It is denominated a private function, 
in contradistinction to those the pope sometimes 
performs in St. Peter's and other public churches ; 
and which took place in a small chapel belonging 
to the palace, on Mount Cayallo. On cert^n days 
there is a meeting -of the pope and cardinals in this 
way : — Placed on one side of the chapel is the 
throne, where his holiness sits during the ceremony 
clad in a white satin robe, and crowned with a 
silver mitre. The cardinals are seated in due order, 
dressed in their robes and ensigns of office.. When 
they first enter the chapel they kneel before the 
altar, and the pope himself makes a short prayer 
at it before he ascends the throne. A variety of 
anthems are sung and prayers read on the oc- 
casion j and even the pope repeats certain parts 
aloud, standing up and uncovered. The chapel is 
perfumed, and the cardinals walk round and round 
in solemn procession while the priests are chant- 
ing ; then they mount the steps of the throne One 
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by 9ne t9 kiss his fatiiiAesar» falui^ \tfUdi he 
sbrelM:heft out to themvudsr hi» robe During the 
bocmony, the mitre is 'taken off and put oo tlic 
po^'s bead several times^ acoordit^ to tAe nature 
of the setvive ; when it is off it is placed on the 
altar. ' To Qondude these ireligtous rites, a semum 
ia delivered in La^is, by an ecclesiastic; and after 
that the pope axtd cardinals Fetttrd in procession to 
the private cba3nber& of the pabce. The pope is a 
man of small staturfvwitdiavery mean and monkish 
a|>pearance; aod in passing^ along he waves bis hand 
to and fivi, scattetin^ blessings on the beads of bis 
people, who prostrate themselves before him. TIk 
' place approfdated for stcan^rs is separated fima 
ths seats of the catdioala only l^ a: low slight par- 
tition; and I Toquasted one of them to point out 
to me dio cardinal Dvkx of Yot-k, die last I»atich 
of the house oC Staart ; who infecined mie that he 
was not present, beings confined to his house by 
tndispomtioo. X could' mcrt exactlj learn wliatend 
this cetebratSonwiaa intended to answer, but I be^ 
lieve it i» only fob the purpose of acknowledging 
the ecclesiastical power of the pope, and for his 
receiving the allegiance of the cardinals from time 
to time, in conformity with the spiritual views of 
their church. 

Notwithstanding what I have said respecting 
the modem punting of Italy, I believe it is gene- 
rally allowed thai in another branch of tlie arts, 
which is sculptuxe, Rome has it in her powa* to 
boaat the first artist now living in the world, whoso 
name is Cviova. I went to his gallery several 
times (be was then at Paris) to view some of hie 
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jjiei&t^aDoes, vf}afsh uopressed my iaind moie and 
nrare wicji a. coasaou^ness «£ his great ment 
AitioBg tb« Buipber were the group of Cupid fuid 
P«yche; an-un&ii^ietl colo«»^ stataeof die King 
d£ Naf^es; a beautiful %uxe «£ Hebe; and «nf- 
Qtber of 'Ppneu» with the Medoaa's. head : Imt lu^ 
perior to all ^ipeared tlte figure of the two GW 
dia^ors mentioned by Pausaotas iM the fbrty-fint 
chapter of Jiis Arcadic9- Th^ are distinguished 
by the appellaticu of Creiigaa the Epidanuibni, 
and DamoxeoMS the Syracuean ; wbc^ in order to 
decide the coateaC between tjum, agseed,. in the 
beuing of al^ the spectatocs, tarecetre each other i 
bk>w singly, and in such part as euh miglit nuncL 
Greugas desired Uiamoxenus to itaoui stiU, and 
{wescBt his. head, which hs severely wotmdied;. and 
Pamoxenus ok hla part ordered Creugas to present 
to him his side, which he accordingly did, and so 
violent MFas the blow that he dtorc his hand 
throi^h the very side of Crengat. The Axffm 
forced Damoxemis with indignation out of tbe 
fttadiiaii, because he had viala.ted the compact by 
givii^ hjs adversary several blows instead of one ; 
and dechurix^ the victory in favour of Creugasj 
they decreed a statae to his memory. 

Craova haa represented these two pagilists in 
diat precise attitude which it is supposed they aS' 
sumed af^er Damoxenna had sufibcd the blow on. 
his head, and was preparing to retnm it. Creugas 
stands forward in a manly and dauntless manner 
expowttg himself to his adversary. His teeth ai-e 
closed, and his hands, <&ie of which pcesses hard on 
his£)rehead, are clenched, as ifwith an intention (^ 



better supporting tbe p»in he u about to unde^gdS 
In the whole of Ak work appear masterly skill 
and acairate conceptioa, a« well in the true cha- 
racter of the figures as in the actim pa^ions of 
'die moment Althoogh they are both intended 
£>r common Gladiators and men of mean birth, 
yet the sculptor has so sfrongly and truly marked 
the difference of their dispositions, - that the spec- 
tator cannot but ftel interested in the welfare of 
the one and prejudiced agamst the cause* of the 
other. They are both iine muscular figures larger 
than -life, and have with great justice so much 
established the fame of Canova m every part of 
&irope, that very hicrattve offert were held out to 
faim by fiooaparte, to induce faim to live at Paris, 
which I understand he has accepted, to the. regret 
of all his friends, as well as of the lovers of art 
at Rome. 

Departing from 'Rome to Naples, travellers are 
induced, in passing through the gates, to take an- 
other view of the walls of this ancient city, which 
consist of brick. On the plan they form a sort of 
zigrzag, and in some places within th^ look like 
a kind of double arcade, one above the other, which 
you may walk under for a great way. They are de- 
fended at certain distances by towers and baations- 
without any ditch. In ancient history we are toldi 
that3^1a king of the Goths, after having got pov* 
session of Rome, and being apprised that Belisarius 
was marching through Italy to besiege him, first 
broke down the walls, and ^en retreated more to 
tlie soutb^vard : and that th^y were afterwards rein- 
stated by that general, at the command of Ju^ti- 



Dfon, the Ronwi emperor. On this account the; 
uttiqxiarians very confidently maint^n, that a'great 
p«t of the present walla of Rome was built un- 
der the immediate direction of Belisarius. 
' The distance from Home to Naples is 152 
English, miles ; and this jouniey may be performed 
in the same way as tlie last. As soon as you quit 
Rome an ancient aqueduct appears on the left, 
which. continues for some miles along the road. 
Here and there are ruins and dilapidated sepul- 
chres. The first place of any note traTcllers ar- 
rive at is Albano, where there are some remains of 
a tomb, supposed to have been erected for the 
Horstii and Curatii, who fell near this spot. On 
tbi: sununit of it are £ve circular pyramids or 
cones, which certainly add some prob^illty to the 
cwgecture. ' 

Continuing your route through Velletri, and 
keeping on the right, you cross the Ptmtine marshes. 
The road for mwiy miles is as level as a bowling- 
green, and a row of trees-on eachside give it the 
appearance of a grove : a narrow river pursues the ■ 
road on the right, till it unites with the sea at 
Terracina. . . . . 

At a small distance ;from Terradna is a garrison- 
gate with towers, which divides the papal from 
the Neapolitan state, and whwe persons are com- 
piled to shew their passports to the commanding 
officer. The next place you come to . is Mola, . 
which is pleasantly situated on the banks 6f- 
the Mediterranean; and hence' to Naples the 
wayMde is varied with myrtles and other, ever- 
gieens, flowers, vineyards, and orchards of large .■ 
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lemon. and orange trees, whttiji when I sav tbem 
were loaded with fruit In this route are two 
considerable rivers : the i^t id called Gangliane^ 
which is crossed in a barque ; and the second ToV- 
tumo, which has a bridge over it. In a' very 
short rime after passing this river you arrive at the' 
gates of Naples. 
, The.first thmg to be done here, in order to ac- 
quire a cDipmanding and' extensive view of the 
ci^. and. its environs, is to ascend to the summit 
of the pbaiQS or lighthouse, which stands on the 
shore of the bay. 

In regard to the palaces, churches, and pubUc 
buildings, they may. be said, in thdr general ohar 
racter and di^tributiou, to resemble those a,t Bxiroe, 
only with this diiFereoce ;— that, added to tjie same 
corrupt s^le of architecture, they have not.by far 
so much real magnificence and expense in their 
interiors, nor have they any of those interesting 
objects of antiquity which will ever more or. less 
excite. attei^tion.at Rome. Therefor^ any indivi- 
dual description of them would be to.repeat lieie,. 
under.great disadvant^s, what has befxt already 
said in another place. The fronts of many of the' ' 
churches consist merely of a bare wall with doors ; 
also their ipteriors exhibit a vulgar and gaudy 
styJe of embeUishmeht; which, excepting tiieir 
historical paintings on the ceilings and waits, is 
infinitely more adapted to dazxle the eyes than 
delight the mind of. the classic and enlightened. 
traveller. The private dwellings are generally 
built ^vith brick stuccoed on the outside, simI 
erected, very high like those in France, with bal- 
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conies to almost every windoWi The toc^s are 
SfAnetimes fiat, cot^eredwith tamus; andiso wann 
is the dimate that even in winter there'is nd need' 
of fire; on which aecoAnit no fire-places> appeat ia 
the different rooms, except those used for culinary- 
purposes. The floors of the chambers -are mostly 
of brick or coatposition, an^'the walls ate sttxc- 
cotd and pmnted with fencifiil decorations. The 
s'treets are paved with broad flag-stones, leaving' 
gutters in the middle ; and, except La Strada To-: 
ledt^ whidi is the principal, and a few o^kts, they 
ittts cWtaiiily very narrow. In short, mMy of 
them can be called little better thatilaaes^aidal' 
leys, and the extreme' loftiness of the booses^ con- 
tribates greatly to 'render them more gloOmy and 
miserable^ and occasions the air ' to be unwhole- 
some. • 
TTia* are a feW piazze or small -square^ the 
chief of which is Lago del Castello,' or the 
place of the castle. But; ' n>uch' as- they may 
be commended by foreigners,- they are scarcely 
worthy of notice' Irom a man who has seen this 
iftetrOpOlis :- nor- dO- the fountains' which artf 
placed- iti thcmbear even a reinot^' bompariscm 
with- ^ios0 which appear in the squaires at Rome 
On' the banks of the b^ near Pausilippo is a beai^' 
tiful pnunonttde c^- a gr^ length, denominated 
the Royal Villa, because here the kitog and roya& 
femily Walk in public, as the king' of England 
does on the Terrace at Windsor. - It is ' inclosed 
with a handsome railing, except the side bounded 
by the sea, and decorated by pavilibns, orange- 
treeSj and fountains. In the centre fountain standi 



tiie famous marble group of the Toro, brought 
from tlie palace Farnese at Rome. - The figures axe 
represented on a rock. Another ^reeabte place 
of public resort, nearly a mile in l«igth, is like- 
wUe situated on the banks of the bay to the 
eastward, where persons of all descriptions parade 
up and down, either on foot or in carriages, at cer- 
tain hours of the day, to enjoy the cool breezes 
of the sea. The casde, at th€ west end of it, ap- 
pears in , a shattered condition, which was occa- 
sioned by a cannonade from our ships of war :at 
t^e time the French took possession of Naf^es a 
few years ago ; And when the king fled to Sicily, 
under the protection of Lord Nelson, as a place 
of safety. The dock-yard ^md magazines, ^s at 
other places in Italy, are small in comparison with 
those in England, as may easily be imagined. 

The streets at Naples having no lamps, are very 
dark in the night-time, which is the case in all the 
Italian cities; so that the inhabitants seem resolved 
to make up in one way for their waste and ex- 
travagance in another;— I mean the astonishing 
consumption of wax tapers in their churches : but 
as it is the common practice among the. RMnan- 
catholics to place different images, representing 
Christ, the Virgin Maiy, or some saint, at the 
comers of their streets, very often a fdnt glim- 
mering candle is stationed before them, with a 
view of attracting the attention of the pious when 
they pass, but which is of no other. service in the 
world. 

One of the most remarkable objects at Naplei 
is an exciavatibn through tlw mountiun FuiHlippo,>^ 
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which is a solid rock. It was made a^ a road to 
liead from this part of the city to the environs, 
and bears the name of the Grotto, biit in. this 
country we should more propCTly call it a. tunnel. 
I think it may be nearly a quarterof a mile iu 
, length, in width twenty-two feet, and fifty feet 
high, on an average. When you are about the midr 
die of this passage it is not ■ uncustomary to feel 
some ■ difficulty in breathing, produced by the 
stagnated air within, which I myself experienced. 
The obscurity is very disagreeable, and to women 
terrifying; and when it is viewed from one end to 
the other, the distant aperture appears no, larger 
than a shilling. We are told this work was begun 
by LuculluS ; but it has been made larger and 
larger at later periods of time, by various kings 
of Naples, for the better accommodation of carri- 
ages. On the brow of this mountain is a ruinous 
arched building fourteen feet square, with several 
niches in the walls, commonly supposed to have 
been the tomb of Virgil ,■ but these identities are 
«> often matters of mere conceit, that I think the 
less we believe of them the better. From this , 
tomb you may proceed to the castle of St. Elmo, 
and the Carthusian convent, from which place 
there ■ is -an extensive and gratifying view of the 
sea and land. At some di&tance to the westward 
18 the well-known grotto Del Cane, where a non- 
sensical experiment is tried upon a dog: it is by 
holding his nose to a hole* in a cave from which a 
suffocating vapour arises, till he appears almost 
dead ; and by being brought again into the natural 
atmosphere he immediately recovers. A variety 
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«tf litfle^oatdipeimy tridcs of tbiU /sort -is i prac- 
tised vpoa traveUers. Farther on u iht pbce 
caUed Sd&tam, wiitcdi is an oral ^area of ^ul-^ 
phnreouB earth-«iintniirde^;-by hiUs : underneath, it 
ia 'hdlow, land whoi 'tlie.--eaT is put-near the 
^rnmnd, yon.inay diatinetly hear-the water boiling 
«nd: bubbling: beloir it, anid through some aper- 
tuics -inithe earth even flanieshave been ;disco- 
vered in the nightrtime. ;The- inhabitants near 
this :spot make . alnm of .tlmt which . they 'Scrape 
ficom the surface. AtrPogzuolt.are Mine ancient 
teiiaain&;4>f temptes^the mole^of the harbour, -and 
^ amiidutheatre very ruinous^. At Baise, anei^- 
bouringv^ge, are other curiosities, all of iwhich 
the antiquarians have been bold enoughrtOiaffix 
names ■ to, notwithstanding the successive ^arth- 
quakeaand changes that: hav0 taken. plac^ in this 
Tolcanic territory* ■ . . 

Betummg to Naples tbfxe aretwojbnilduigs 
velL deserving attention, oa ascoqnt of the sculp- 
ture, paintings, and other curiosities,- tfaeyeontain. 
The first is thestu<tio or university, .whiehbasa 
veiy extensive hbrary : among the manuscripts I 
observed the epic poem; of Jexasaiem iLiberata 
in the hand of Tasso; aad an lOrJginal cqpy, 
as -it; is said, from the manuscript -af .Virgil, 
with other works. In the museum, , at the ex- 
treme end of the room, stands the celebrated 
statue -of the Famesran Hercules, by-Glycon, 
brought ftcaa tlK> farnese paiace at ^me, and 
which is too well known by casts to need any de- 
scription herej a group of Pan and -Ap(41o; 
Neptune front, the Herculaiwunii Orestes and Ins 
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«iiter, frcmi iho samet beside aa'alnindance of 
other stutues, busts, vases, &c The. second is 
Che palace situated on Capo di Monte, which is a 
very high mountain : it was begun as a suitabte 
TQsidenceTor'tbe lungs 6f Naples; but afterw&rds 
finding out, what ought to have beeti known in 
the first place, that they could get no water to 
supply the inhabitants, it was desertied ; and now 
pniy serves as a depoNtory for .paintings, sculp- 
.ture, and natural curiosities : among them I par- 
ticularly noticed two pyster shells three feet in 
diameter; a fine head of Seneca in marble; many 
antii^ue busts of the Koman emperors, and 6thdra; 
with vases, statues, &c. The paintings are very 
numerous; many exeputed by Raphael, Annihal 
Caracci, Guerchino, Titian, Parmegiano; Corregio^ 
!3a3^n3, Paul Veronese, Andrea del Sarto, and 
other eminent haiids. ^ 

The finest theatre in aU Italy is in this city; it 
is called St. Carlo, and adjoins the royal palace. 
In foim it is similar to others I have before men- 
doned, but I should suppose it is full a third larger 
than Drury-lane theatre. In height there axe 
seven tiers (^ boxes, and each box bows out sepa- 
rately : their fronts are richly gilt, and painted with 
iestoons, eagles, and figures of different kindst 
Around are liandsome' chandeliers for lights^ bi^t 
they are only used on particular occasigns. The 
.pit has several rows of seats' with stuffed leather 
.hacks, and to some of them ate elbows which hold 
persons singly : many of them being private pro-^ 
perty, they are kept locked, which is done by 
the seat turning btick upon luBges. The king'? 



box is placed in the centre of the bouie over the 
door leadmg into the pit, as is usual ; the ceiling 
is richly painted,- and the wh(^e interior is truly 
magnificent 

Another theatre at Naples, called La Fl(»eBtinaT 
is on a much smaller scale. The pit is elegantly 
fitted up with seats, backs, and cushiAns, so thatthe 
spectators sit here as comfortably as in our churches. 

The palace in which the royal femily resides 
during the winter, possesses Httle to excite> atten- 
tion : but that at Porticii, about five miles from 
Naples, contains in one of its wings the much- 
valued collection of antiques and cariosities dug 
up at Herculaneum and Pompeii, including statues, 
busts of great men, medals, int^lios, domestic 
utensils of all sorts, ornaments once worn by the 
Roman ladies, such as ear-rings, bracelets, &c.; 
also a great quantity of arms ; with a variety of 
paintings on stucco, which have been taken ffom 
the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum by the 
help of saws. They are principally preserved in 
glass cases made for the purpose, and altogether 
occupy eight chambers. In the outer courts are two 
equestrian statues in marble of the Baibi family ; 
and in the entrance- court are vases, figures, mu- 
tilated columns, cornices, and other mouldings, 
with a fine bronze horse from Pompeii.- The pa- 
lace itself is a plain stuccoed edifice, and as a piece 
of external architecture may be said to be even 
below mediocrity : but many of the rooms witbin 
are noble and of good proportions. They have, 
however, been stripped of their tapestry, pictures, 
and other ornaments, and in many iost&nces th^ 
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present no more than bare whitewashed' wails ; at 
the same, time the ceilings fuid cctves, which have 
been painted in fresco with -historical subject^ 
afford some relief to tlie poverty of other parts. 
In cme of the chambers^ I observed a portrait of 
Lord Nelson, who dined in this palace several 
times with the roy^ family. 

The walls and -ceiling, of one of the chambers are 
curioosly lined with- porcelain china, intermixed, 
with a multitude of figures j some parts of them axe 
■in alto-relief, which produce a very extraordinary 
"effect The. floor is covered with mosaic, taken 
irom Herculaneum. In the various apartments 
are many modem pictures, by an artist named 
Bonito. From the terrace in the gardien you have 
a view of thesea; but the gardens themselves are 
Uid out in a set formal manner, and would be ex- 
tremely uninteresting were it not for the fine • 
orange-trees that abound in them, and whose fruit 
has a beautiful and rich appearance. To obt^n a 
sight of the museum of curiosities, it is necessftry 
to -make application to the English ambassador, 
who has power delegated to him from the king o£ 
Na|des to issue cards for that purpose to his- own 
countrymen; but no person is permitted to make 
sketches, or write down any paiticulars when pass- 
ing through -tlu apartments^ which to the zealouf 
artist is no smalt mortification. 

Herculaneum is dose hy^ and all' that now ap* 
pears of it is a small theatre, semicircular on the 
plan, with marble seats; a model of which is pre- 
served in the museum. It was formerly open at the 
> top. The stage, and thepart behind, called the post- 



scemum, f^ the players to retire to, ferm two&anxnf 
parallelograms. The company entered by twDdooc^ 
one on each side of the outer vestabule, and imme- 
diately ascended the sturcaees on the right and lef^ 
which led to the circular corridore that ran round 
^Ate theatre and commuaicated to the seats. The 
orchestra was always placed before the sta^ 
fThistiieatre is much bdov the ground by which 
it is ^TTounded; you enter into the excavation 
through a trapdoor, and descend doivn a long 
staircase whicli looks like the eatnmce into a cel- 
lar : it 18 likewise so very dark within, having beeA 
covered over, tliat unless you are attended by men 
who cairy flandieaux, it would be ihipossibletosee 
anything whatever. Tlie other excavations that 
were tnade at Porticii have been since filled in with 
earth ; and I have no doubt but travdiers -generally 
lind themselves much disappointed when th^ dis- 
cover here very little more than a dismal vault, 
ktstead o£ what their imagination is too apt to lead 
tb«n to expect'-'nainely, a subterraneous city. 
- At Torre del Greco, a small villa^ m the way 
to Pompeii, the lava from a late eruption of 
-Mount Vesuvius ran across and obstructed the 
Toad. It-has however been cut tl»ough.with great 
'labour ^itd expense ; aiid when I was there they 
were rebuilding, some of the houses which were 
thrown down at the same period- 
' Farth^ on, in Che <^rect road, is situated Fom- 
pdi, about twelve miles from Naples. This cil^ 
stood on a conuderablc eminence ; ami the uau^ 
-way of access to it is. through a scptsM cauTt-yaxd, 
called the Baxracks^ whidi was ori^nally aur- 
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nnuiidediby a Doric JSolottnade, fonnuig actweretf 

way .or loggia for:8helter, and under k was a coBr 
1»iuation of »naU chambers for the accommpdft- 
rtioBiof the Boldieiy. In theme remainiug are mu- 
.tilated cornices, mouldings, and oarpameats, which 
,afe pwited out to istiangers as beiog parts ci ithe 
Mcl^tecture of that day. The walls and the oo- 
ilumns (I jnean such as are now seen) are cwvred 
.with- 'stucco, and rthe level »taation in which they 
Appear, proves that this cii^ was only inundated 
•by cijodeca and light. materials, and that it was 
-fiot much damaged by tava or earthquakes. A 
small distance hei^ce, in a large vineyard, they 
ihave excavated ,^K)theT part &£ the city .to .th« 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet bolcnr the present 
'Surface of the ground, lliei street is about ten 
iibet wide, with a r^sed footway on eai^.side four 
{feet wide, paved like the Roman roads. In the 
pavranent. may very .distinctly be discovered the 
small ruts made by the xairia^ wheels. The 
houses stand on .ther^ht and left of the stixet ia 
the usual manner, . juul to all '^ppouance could 
have been hut one atoiy ia height. To some there 
is an open square court, and the lod^g-rooms aie 
placed around it: they Are yei7^inaU,3od lighted 
only frcHu tlie , doorways within the court The , 
walls of these bouses are built of Tough ^ne, 
handsomely stuccoed within; and so hard i»ihc 
cement ^t.it is iroposstbk'tp break it witjieut 
^fiiculty. Their interiors are. painted withbij^ 
fish, fnnts> '^wers, &c. on dar^^od^iwd.gcouiuJb- 
As the Kxifs and ceilings wece all heat in by ^ 
inundation of cinden dydi^ the eruption, -^ 
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houses look exactly as if they had been left in sn 
un6niahed state, some parts of the walls being 
higher and some lower than the rest The paint- 
ings must of course be considerably effaced by time; 
but the peraoBs who attend to -shew these miiis, 
cany with them a pail of water and a smalt jug^ 
with which they throw- some of it against tb* 
avails, and then the colours come out as fresh and 
as distinct as if they had been but .lately done. 
Jri one of the house? lobsters and other animals _ 
are panted upon the walls, which have induced the 
people on the spot to name it the tavern. Other 
houses, thought to have been shops, have a kind of 
stone stall-board, on which, very probably, articles of 
merchandise were exposed to sale ; and it is.not a 
little curious to hear the people give to them dif- 
ferent distinctions, such as oil-shop, cofii?e-house, &c. 
At the end of the street appews the city-gate, with 
two archways one on each side, similar to those 
at Temple-bar, for foot passengers. Immediately 
without the city on the left is aa andent tomb ; 
. and farther on stands a villa erected agiunst a de^ 
clivity, presenting rooms on different levels. The 
'walla are enriched wi^ paintings as the other 
houses. At Pompeii are also two smalt open the* 
atres, with marble seats, semicircular on the plan, 
and about the size of that at Viceuza ; but the ex- 
ternal walls form a square or rectangle. On the top 
is a circular corridore with two st^rcases, one in 
each angle, which lead up to it from a door in the 
outer wall below, just as the staircases in our own 
theatrcis do to the lobbies. There appears some dif- 
ference between the plan of these and that at Her- 
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failaseum, partictdarty in regard to the sitoation-of 
the staircases, which are here placed in the triangles^ 
fonned by tlw junction of a semicircle with a square. 
The stage, orchestra, and postscenium or. part be- 
hind, are similar to those at Herculaneum. In the 
wall which divides the stage irom the postscenium, 
where the actors used to retire, we three doorways 
through which they made their ingress and egress. 
After haviog ascended the .staircases which con- 
dncCed to the circular conidcffes, the spectators 
then descended by steps cut out in the marble seati 
•to their respective places: arid as these theatres 
even now are almost as perfect as ever, the most 
correct and satisfactory ideas may be formed of 
the contrivance of all their parts. 

I could not avoid smiling whtn viewing the 
luins of a villa without the gates, to hear the per- 
son who attended me very confidently affirm that , 
the skeleton of the master was found in that house; 
but when I asked him how it was posable to distin- 
guish after 1700 years whether it was tiie skdeton o£ 
tlie master or the man, I perceived he had as great 
an inclination to indulge in a smile, as myself. 

It is generally supposed tliat these buildings at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were, destroyed by the 
eruption described by Pliny the younger, whirfi. 
took place in the, first year of the reipi of Titus : 
yet when we consider :what extraordinary changes 
and events may have occurred in the vast space 
of 1700 years; and that the same city may have 
been destroyed.by subsequent eruptions and rebuilt 
seveial times over without any record of the feot^ 
it is not very surprising to find l^at mankind 



should eatertiun a Tariety! of cxaitradictary ideas 
on the same aab^oct. 

. Tfae last great natoral oti^ct travellers visit 
en diis road is Mount Vesuvius ; the usoal way 
<^ doiDg ' it is to Tide on a horse or mute 
£rom Porticii, ascen^ng all' the whtl^ untit 
you approach pretty near the cone of die moon- 
tain. The appearance of the surrounding ground 
is tmly awful t it consists of rugged piles like 
bhck rocksy mixed with calcined ^rth, stones^ 
cinders, and dross of various- kinds, and strongly 
ovinccB the dreadful convulsions of nature durmg 
an eruption. People reside at the foot of the 
mountain, vho are always upon the look out to 
attend foreigners in the double capacity of guide 
and assistant. They wear a girdle round their 
wusts, whidi you may take bold of if you please, 
. and .'by it tiiey will pull you forward ; but the best 
v^ is to take time and trust chiefly to your own. 
exertions A boy accompanies travellei's up the 
mountain, carrying a quantity of wine in a basket 
to refresh Uiem when they have gained the sum- 
mit; and whidi th^ stand in great need of, as 
the &tigue is most excessive, cnring to the heat of 
the climate, the steepness of the ascent, and no 
less so to tiie lopsoiess of the ashes with which it 
is-covered, so that you slip down in many places 
nearly as fast as you get up ; indeed, were it not 
for the cariosity and ambition natural to travellers, 
many of them, I have no doubt, would return be-- 
fore they had reached even half way up. Every 
three or four steps you are compelled to halt to- 
take breath, and wipe the perspiration from your- 
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hcc ^ jet wlien you have acconpludied the task, 
the surprising view from its top, which is sud to 
ba 3^38 fast frsmi^ the surface of the sea, appears 
a very adet^uote compcnsatioa for the toil you 
have underg;one. Having, att^v-ed the summit, it 
is ciutomaTy to desceml on tlic inside, which is- 
lined with a pulverised sand, to tha mouth of the 
crater : if you perchance to toucli the giDund it 
will bum your hands,, and. when disturbed a 
small evaporation, of smoke immediately aiisea. 
To get up again is. even more fatiguing, ((ndy the 
distance may not Ik more than 100 feet down)^ 
than, ascending the outside. In. the or^ter appeals' 
an. archedi incmatation resembling a: flat dom^ anib 
in it are sevcnd large orifices,, throng which, 
douds of smoke ^e constantly iss^ng: as. from' 
chimneys.. The heat. felt in die inside of tbe> 
mountain may be compared to. the e?:tt;Ror heatof 
op. oven, which is more suffocating than intense. 
If any person should accidentally «lip when going: 
down to the crater— which is not likely^, because: 
the loose sand is nearly up to the kneea-r-he roost 
perish unless he should have good luck enough to 
miss the orifices and lodge onithe Incrustation, and 
eyen then in all probability hs would, be sijifocated^ 
by the sulphureous; vapours before, .any hdp cotdd; 
he given him. leaving the njouotain, you descend 
^yith great rapidity in a amaU path of loose sand, 
wluch, as it were, slides: tdong with you in so- 
easy a manner that you do all but ride down; then. 
it is usual .to visit aharroitage close. by^ wherea 
fiiar residfis,, wh(j[keeps differoit jsorts of refresh-; 
merit; to sell; to his exhausted, victors, and whoi 
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presents a book requesting them to write their, 
names therein. 

. Another excursion from Naples is to- Caserta^. 
about sixteen miles, where the country palace of 
tfae,kii^-is situated. It is xeckoned one of the 
most extensive in Europe, and was erected from 
the dcwgns of VanviteJlL The walb are of brick, . 
aud on the -plan it forms nearly a square. : The 
length of the fixmt is said to be 800 feet, andin: 
depdi 600 feet, but here, as well as at many places 
-in France and Italy, strangers are not permitted 
to. use a measure. The interior is divided into 
feur courts, by cross buildings that intersect in 
the Celtic ; and although it was begun long before 
the present king's reign, not a third part is yet . 
finished, at the same time there is- now more than 
joom enough for the accommodation of his ina>- ' 
jesty's household. The exterior, contains five sto- 
ries of windows in hdght includii^ the mezzanine, 
and is without much beauty of architecture. In 
the centre of the front is a large archway as usual, 
whidi communicates- to the courts within, and in 
a. direct line to the gardens behind. In the centre, 
whae the cross buildings intersect, is a superb 
staircase, with double flights of steps, entirdy of 
marble : it is wide enough for a dozen persons to 
walk up a^breast On the pedestals of the balus- 
trade are marble, figures of different sorts. At the 
top of the staircase is a lai^ circular saloon, with 
a range of marble columns so ,far insulated from 
the wall as to leave a commodious corridore all 
round, which communicates to the chapel, the the- 
atre, and the state apartments. The rooms are 
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generally square or oblong, and connected t6 
each other without any private passage. They 
are extremely large, and many of th©r ceilings 
-are painted from fabulous history, by aiodem 
artists of raeiit. The chapel is adorned with ^ 
elegant marble coUimns, of the Corinthian or- 
der, placed round the gallery, resting on a hand- 
some arcade below, very much resembiing that at 
Versailles both in shape and embellishments. The 
theatre is small, and round the pit are antique 
columns of alabaster, which appear as if they 
were introduced to support the roof. ' Tlie boxes 
and the whole house are richly decorated with 
paintings, marbles, gildings, &c. The king's box 
occupies the entire end of the house opposite the 
stage, which is richly furnished, and magnificent 
in other respects. 

At a considerable distance behind the palace 
appears a high hill with a cascade rolling down i^ 
which is so contrived as to be seen the moment 
people enter the great archway in the front : the 
water falls into an immense basin below, and the 
whole I was informed is the work of art. The 
gardens are extensive, but very formal, with 
striught wide gravel walks, and in different parts 
are pavilions, various places of retirement, and 
other fanciful erections. Close by is the grand 
aqueduct, with three stories of arcades, which sup- 
plies the palace and village with water from a 
distant source. 

After the traveller has seen those things most 
worthy of his attention at Naples, he will do well . 
to return to Rome and Florence, in or4er to hart 
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a secbnd ^^ew of the antiquities' and other cele- 
brated objects they contain, by which means he 
will fix them much deeper in his memory than 
if he had st^d there considerably longer at first, 
because in the interval he has had an opportunity 
of refiecting on what he saw most meritorious in 
"point of art 

■ From Florence to Bologna is a journey of 
Seventy miles. At the boundary of the city stands 
a triumphal arch, which, when going this way, 
you always pass through. Its general character re- 
sembles the arches at Rome, but the smaller parts 
and ornaments are in a bad taste. The beginning of 
the road is very pleasant, varied with hills planted 
with vines and olive-trees; and at the distance of 
three miles from the city is the public burying- 
ground ; it not being customary for the Italians to 
inter their dead, as we do, within the waMs. Three 
miles farther on is the villa of Pratolino, which 
was formerly the chief countiy residence of the 
grand-dukes. In the gardens is a famous Statue, 
sixty feet high, in a sitting attitude, by John di 
Bol(^na, intended to personify the Appennines; 
and in the body of it is a curious cave. ■ In other ' 
parts of the grounds there is an abundance of 
fountains, grottos, water-works, groves, &c. but 
the house itself is nothing more than a pl^n white 
plastered building, without any aim at architec- 
tural beanty or excellence. At Caffagg^olo you 
begin to ascend the stupendous Appennines ; 
the highest mountain among them is named - 
Gio^o. The^ werfi covered with snow when 
t crossed them ; ■ and we were under the ne- 
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.c^ssity of aendiag a man on horseback before, with 
a long pole, to. feel out the way, lest we should 
mistake the road, which in many places is ex" 
tremely narrow, with fleep precipices on the 
right AVithin half a mile of the village Fietra- 
Hala^ on the top of a mountun, there is a kind 
of volcano: flames are said sometimes to issue 
■from the groimd, and in the night arevisible; but, 
a£ I passed it in the day, I did not distinguish any 
^flg of the kind. Leaving this place, you de- 
scend very rapidly into the vale of Lorobardy, and 
in a few hours arrive at the walls of BoLc^na, 
which is situated on the banks of a narrow river, 
called the Reno. 

The most remarkable feature in this city are the 
arcades on which the houses are built; but there is 
no regularity observed in them. In rainy weather 
the inhabitants mjy walk from one end of it to 
the other without the least annoyance from wet; 
and in the summer season they are defended from 
the beat of the sun. Agreeable as these advan- 
tages appear, and however handsome an arcade 
'may be under some circumstances— as in mar- 
ket-places, and others. of commercial resort — still 
the continuation of it in a city is very far from 
being desirable, because it makes the shops and 
rooms -underneath exceedingly dark, and occa- 
sions a vast quantity of stagnant and unwholesome 
tur as well as dirt 

Tlie general style of architecture at Bologna is 

no better than at other places I have previously 

mentioned; nevertheless, there' are some palaces 

and public buildings striking on the first 'vieW| 
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eliiefly owihg to thcip novelty and magnitude. 
The plan of them is in the usual manner of Italy, 
and their Buper&tnictures of stone have all that pon- 
derosity so common at Florence. In some of the 
palaces are excellent paintings, from the pencil of 
the Carracc! and other artists, particularly those in 
the gallery of Sampieri, representiDg the labours 
of Hercules, &c. And in the great sqiiare or fw- 
azza stands a superb fountain, by John di BcJogna; 
it is crowned with a colossal figure Of Neptune^ 
ih bronze, with a trident in his band : and figures 
of women as syrens are placed - round the rock, 
whose breasts form so many jets-d'eau, by which 
the water is thrown into a capacious basin below^' 
Bologna being the birtb-place of this artist^ he 
presented this fine production to the citizens, as a ' 
public monument of his esteem, as well as to per- 
petuate his memory among them. On the pave- 
ment of the old Gothic church St,' Petronius^ 
which is in a heavy bad style, appears tlie fatnous 
meridian line, with the signs <^ the zodiac,- made 
by Gassini, consisting of pieces of red and white 
marble inlaid, about six inches broad, and which 
line is said to be a six-hundred-thousandth part of 
the circumference of the globe. The circular 
aperture which admits the rays of the sun is in 
the roof over the soutli aisle, and the luminous 
spot it produces on the line shews the meridional 
point every day. The cathedral of St Peter's 
and other churches, have rich interiors, and some 
fine pictures. 

• In the centre of the city, and at the side of the 
principal street, stapd the two celebrated .brick 
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towera so mudi observed by travellen. - They aro 
square on the plan, with a staircase within which 
leads up to the summit The loftiest is said to be 
300 feet high, and out,of the upright three feet 
six inches:- it diminishes' u|>wards like die towei 
of the patent-shot ma^ufactQly onthe hanks of 
the Thames, and has ornaments on thc' top of % 
military description. The lowest^ not onq-third 
the height of the last, is built very near the other, 
and is. said to he out of the perpendicular nine 
feet. The story they tell on the spot concerning 
this tower 'is, that the man who undertook to 
build it was Of a whimsical and enterprising dis- ' 
position, and that ho intended to niake the ,^wo 
meet together at the apex ; but finding that acci" 
dent oftendoes what no.drt nor ingenuity can ac- 
complish, he thoaght it; most pmdent to abandon 
his project, withtiie loss of 'some fame, when he 
hadcrected scarcely a thtrd'part of it,, as .he found 
itbe^Ui to diverge a httle more than he wished. 
The high one i^ called AsinelH, being the name of 
the person who constructed it, at his own expense, 
in 1 lQ9y and was evidently intended for a watch- 
tower; hilt 'frh&t end the second -could, have an- 
swered, except for liie purpose before mcntionedy 
I could not learn from ^ny of the inhabitants. . . 
■ Another singular object here is the astonishing 
arcade, three miles in length, which leads from the 
city to the church of St. Lucca on a hill. Parts 
pf it are leved, and other parts run up sharp ascents, 
with steps here and there, according to the nature 
of the ground. The side to the south consists of 
double square pillars, which c^ry 700 arches: the 
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fcreadth of tbe arcade is nine feet, the heiglit 
fifteen feet, and over head is a coved plastered 
cdling On the other side to the north it is walled 
in, leaving apertures at certain places to admit a 
view of ihe country; and here and there are altars 
for the reSgimr to stop at in their way to the 
church. This arcade was built by public subscrip- 
tion, in Qrder that the inhabitants, pilgrims, and 
foreigners, might more conveniently visit the church 
in bad weather. > It contains a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, brought from Constantinople, and 
which is said to have been painted by St Luke 
himself. I need not observe, that it is regarded 
wirh the utmost sanctity and veneration by all the 
Roman-catholics. 

The university and the academy for arts and 
sciences, like other institutions of the same nature, 
are furnished with all necessary things. The last 
contains a multitude of anatomical figures m wax 
for the study of midwifery, resembling th<^ at 
Florence. Among the architectural designs hang- 
ing in the hall of this academy, I perceived but 
one from the English school, which is a. design 
for a museum for sculpture, by Mr. Tatham. In 
the antique chamber are several mummies in ex- 
cellent preservation, within glass cases, and other 
curiosities. Belonging to this institution is an ex- 
tensive botanic garden. 

The great theatre at Bologna was built by a 
man named Bibiena. Thie form of it is as usual, 
and elegantly finished. There are seats in the pit 
contrived to lock u|^ like those at Naples. 

From Bologna I went to Fenrara (which by land 



tt alwut t}urty-four English mites) in ^e puMg^ 
boat, down a canal that runs . into <hk of the 
braacbos pf tiie P(^ not. f$r ^om the place where 
the Reno intersects .with it, and thence to Ferrary 

There .are not matay ot^cts here worthy atten^ 
tion, wd the city itself W.a desola^ appearance, 
like Pisa. The tomb of Ariosto has been removed 
from the church where . it^ formerly was, to the 
.end of the library in the university ; and here are 
shewn his manuscript of Orlando Furioso, the old 
arm-chiur in which he was accustomed to sit, and 
th^ inkstand he always us^ ; together with the 
autograph of Fasten Hdo, by Guarini, and other 
curious works. . 

In the .difierent churches are some capital pic- 
ture# by Guercino and the Carracct. The great 
.castle iu which the dukes of .Ferrara, formerly re- 
.side^, h^ a broad ditch lound it with a draw- 
bridge, and makes the appearance altogether of a 
.citadeJL 

Another building is pointed out to travellers, 
because I it was the hospital in which poor Tassp 
the poet was imprisoned, by Alphonso, the then 
rej^ing duke, under the pretence of his being a 
.ma^ipan; but the real cause of it has been thought 
by many ,tQ have been a supposed amour between 
him: and Eleanor the duke's sister. 

Ftpm Ferrara to Venice is a distance by land of 
aVout. 8ixty*nine miles ; and this journey I per- 
fofnijcd clpefly by boats, which you sure enabled to 
.do by the different canals abounding in this pa^ 
of ^e counby; many of them were made by 
. L^avdo da Vinci ; now and then you are obliged 
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ta Teat^ mk boat and walk av«r a $iinll -aeektt 
land to another; and this atitet fr(»n the vaiiouk 
' directioiu and 'levels of the-canals. B;^ -crosiiog 
the Adige in one part, and then pursuing the c&nals 
again, yon at last arrive at the Ugunes of Venice. 
However pleasing tliis way of travelling may be 
to men, it would be a little too romantic far the 
delicacy of the ladies, because there is a great 
deal of indfeoriminatc company in the boat, who 
ere passengers as well a$ yourself; but, ''generally 
Bpeaking, they are a -sort of itinerant -merchants, 
and being men of the world, much useful infbrma- 
tion is to be derived from them respwting the 
country and its manners ; just as by dining at the 
public tables of the hotels, you may learn more in 
one month of the customs' and dispositions' gf- the 
natives, ■ than you would in twelve, w^rti you to 
shut yourself up in a private room a,t<'<ereiy inb 
you arrive at. 

Venice, from the shor^ has the appearance Of A 
city situated itt a low land,' inundated by some 
extraordioaty oveHiow of water;' and being so 
dissimilar in many other respects to -any city in 
France and Italy, becomes' in -an uhcomisttn de- 
gree interesting to the traveller. LilWdW-'RoBQe, 
it consisted fonnerly of mtrre hut^ and ttmeiaMe 
dwellings, in which pOOT fishermen resided; but 
by the various calamities and petsetutJons that 
took place ' ftom time to' time on the dontinwiti 
persons were driven to those small binks and 
islands Venice now stands on, as a ]^ace of refitge, 
and thus by degrees it was enlarged on pilework, 
and improved, riU it became what it is at this day— 



tctasga^eattrdtj. The vkist4mmfitteri6ta. tlntt 
can be enfiertuned of Vemce, is by supposing. all 
the streets and laaes of Loadon to be cansts, vriih 
a moltitude of small boats -for the conTsm^cy of 
gtnng'&oiD'plBce to pnhux. In some cases thereis 
tm embimknietit or qtiay before ^e houses, but 
- generally «f>ea)tuig the water fio\n up to the very 
Vails of fhem ia fnmtr behind the houses arc 
Xiairow pasMges Ithe so toany alleys, which com* 
tamicatetb the small bridges that abound in every 
place, -and which oonnect the different parts of ths 
city together. Over the principal canal, vhich 
nuis t^rcBigli the heut of the city' in a. serpentine 
ibrm, is- the belebrated marble bridge of tlie Ri^ta 
This was: begun iti the year 1 J88-^iQSteacl of an 
«ld woodoi iwidge, whk^'was taken d(mn>--on a 
model made by an architect named Antonio dal 
Font^ and finished in three years afterwards. It 
consists, of only one alx:h, which ia the segment 
of a, circle. Ilie span of the arch is eighty fi;et 
or thereabouts, its rise twenty-two feet, and furty- 
three feet in width. On the top of the bridge ar6 
two rows of stone buiidifigs {mtaiiig twent^'-four 
shops underneath, with circular roofs covered with 
leadk Between them i| a handsome. Wtde way, 
and on each side of them is artother much nar- 
rower, defended 'by the balustrades of the hridge. 
In tbe fobr epasdrils of the arch are ^ur figured 
of eain^ ie bass-relief. Such was the'oatcry (ac- 
cording - to an anecdote I heard), by cotemporary 
architects, against this design of Antonio, that it 
was with gieat difficulty he could obtain the as- 
sent of tbose persons to it who vt'ere publicly ap- 



{KMtttecl as committibtteis to see a ndr bridge car- 
ried into execatioB. Some said the arch was of a 
bad taste; others, that it wanted science, aiul would 
fall downas soon as put-up, hang too flat for its 
ext^t, -with umilar objections : however, iu three 
years it was acconap^shed ; and they who had 
iwen so has^ in their (pinions lived to bUsh.nt 
their own ignorance and invectives. The aacent 
and descent are still very sharp, notwithstanding 
the evident cue that was taken to make them a» 
easy as possible, and for whtdi tlie architect ulti- 
mately acquired the praises of eveiy. one. 

Palladio and Sansovino gave designs for < this 
bridge. That by the first consisted of three arches, 
as may be seen in his works ; but the pien, would 
have been extremely incoiiveDient in so narrow a 
piece of water, if not dangerous, in the night-time, 
to the gondolas and other, small vesseU that navi- 
gate it; oa which account Antonio's very justly 
claimed the preference, nor can it be viewed with- 
out admiration in the twofold sense of beauty and 
usefutnesi. , 

The only place in Venice that can properly 
be called spacious, is that .of Sl Marco, well 
known by paintings and prints, and which was so 
.named because the body Of St. Mark was broiiglri: 
from Alexandria and buried there. In length it-J& 
nearly 900-feet, and 300 feet wide; and the public 
buildings by which it is inclosed are chiefly of 
marble, with an arcade all round, fxcept the ^de 
which leads towards the lagunes, when the church 
of St Mark stands, and which is completely de- 
tached from the three other sides of the qitadran&le. 



This church was built, according to die city re- 
cords, .in the year 97S, by the doge Pietro Or-" 
seolo,. as a mausoleum for the body of St Marl^ 
and in the room of one which had been destroyed 
by fire. The architecture of it is a compound of 

' the barharoua Gothic or Sarascenic, with many 
Grecian parts ; and within it is excessively 
ornamented with historical subjects, in mosaics, 

■ fine marbles, sculpture of various descriptions, 
and rich altar-pieces. The columns used in this 
structure are of different marbles ; they were 
brought from Athens, and other places in the 
east : but they are all in a corrupt taste, being a 
base and confused imitation of the Corinthian. The 
plan of the church forms an equal cross, like the 
Greek churches. Above the roof appear five 
domes of an ugly shape, with small lanterns on 
the top, which give light to the interior; but it is 
nevertheless exceedingly dark and gloomy. The 
fajade contains five doors, and is inexpressibly 
rich and whimsical, consisting of arches which 
spring from a multitude of small marble columns : 
the spandrils of them, and other parts, iare embel- 
lished with curious mosaics, figures, and other 
ornaments. The front finishes abdve with five 
scroll pediments, which come over other arches 
that retire a small distance from those below, 
ftmning thereby a gallery all round.- The pedi- 
ments are enriched with scroll-work, crockets, Stc. 
crowned with statues, and between the pediments 
are small pinnacles containing the figures of saints. 
The large doors in the centre are of brass, with 
excellent workmanship. 
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This style of uvbitectore, whLdi preruls more 
or less in Itaiy, seems tQ have arisen out of the 
cojTupted mode of building inttoduoed by the 
barbarians of varioua nations, with 9. . mixture of 
. the Grecian architecture in its fallen stftte, as ext 
hibited in the churches and public edifices of the 
Holy land. Greece in tjioae days was not only 
frequently visited by Italians of all descriptions, 
either from impulses of religion or other motives, 
but we read of several of the public edifices in 
Italy having been designed and erected by Greek 
architects, who were in aji prpbabi]it;y e,ncouraged 
to leave their own country with a view of im- 
proving^ as it was then thought, the arts in an- 
other. ' - 

At' a small distance, and nearly opposite the 
chuich, stands the iamous square tower pr q^npa-. 
nite, said to be 330 feet liigh. It is I)uiU wjth 
brick, faced with marble in l<mg narrow pannels, 
and near the ttqt is an arcade on each side, formiog 
a hai^some galleiy ; above that is another galleiy, 
and theu it ends in a pyramidal form with th« 
figure of an angel on the point. From the sum- 
mit of t^ tower there is a delightful view of the 
city atad.atl her islands; and here the famons Ga- 
lileo made many of his astronomical observations. 
Within, is a staircase fonned by inclined planes of 
brickwork hctwecfi two walls, leaving a square 
well-hole in the centre for the use of the bells ; and 
it is lighted by small windows one over the other, 
It appears . that the foundation of this towu was 
laid in 888' in a morass, and that the superstructure 
was not finished till some centuries afcenrards. 
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It stands extremely upr^ht to dl appearance^ ahd 
diminishes pTt^ressivety from the bottom to the top. 
' . The style of architeetwe prev^ling in the Ve- 
netian palaces and public buildings, except Uie 
ancient ones, is much better than dut which we 
see in the modem structures of Rome, and this 
may prmcipally be attributed to the genius of Pal- 
ladio, Sa«sovino, and Scamozzi. It- may be suf- 
ficient to remark, by "way of explaining the ge- 
tieral character of these edifices, that their fejades 
are mostly composed of different orders of stone 
or marble 'placed one" above the other, each oma'* 
menting the story to which it belongs, atid hand- 
some windows between, either with circular heads 
or enriched with architraves and caps : sometimes 
• the lowest story forms a rusticated atcade Or plinth 
. to the' whole: and although in many instances these 
columns, being rather smalt, appear to wantabold- ' 
ness of effect, yet one is not a little pleased to ob- 
iserve but few violations of the grammar of architec- 
ture in their application. I am nevertheless aware 
that this practice has 1:^ many been considered a 
dereliction from classical authority, because' the 
'Greeks were not accustomed to place one column 
over another; indeed they seldom, had the least 
occasion to do it, as their houses were not built 
more than one stoiy in height; butas columns 
were first invented to support the floor or roof of 
one stoiy, there cannot surely be any thing incon- 
sistent with true art or inimical to comrnon sense, 
to put columns of a hghter description above them 
for the purpose of supporting the floor- or roof of 
the second story, when such addition is absolutely 
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neceasuy for the comforts (if life : no contrivanoe 
can be more rational or agreeable to the fitness of 
things. The comparing of men with columns, 
and other arguments of a most flimsy oftture, I 
have heard advanced against this practice. Every^ 
man of taste must admire the boldness, grandeu^ 
-and impojtance, of large and lofty ctJumas in por- 
ticos audfrtmtsof buildings; nor can it be denied 
-that they may be made to occupy with great pro- 
priety several stories of windows at once, where- 
the face c£ the building is preserved exactly similar 
and uniform, and where the extent of it ia con- 
sistent with such an attempt^ because we often 
perceive more than one ruige of windows to light 
basiiicks, saloons, and great chambers : still I had 
much rather see two stories of columns, wit^ all 
their parvity, judiciously disposed, than one aloa^ 
provided it be applied as we often observe it, and 
-which may be exemplified in the front of thf East- 
India House, in the city of London, where the 
same columns are permitted to occupy a rusticated 
stoiy (commonly so called) as well as one with a 
plain face.! Were this portico away, and an archi- 
tect ordered to adorn the front with pilasters, 
would he not consider the rusticated story an apr 
propriate substruction for them?' Would he ever 
think of continuing his pilasters from bottom to 
top through two distinct separate stories, thereby 
rendering the rustic plinth an absurdity? On the 
contrary ; had the whole been a plain face, and 
the present portico remaining, would he not very 
naturally, make his pilasters the same height as the 
columns of the portico ? and then the entablature 
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"vfoald be entire all rotmd tlie building in a grand 
and consistent manner, and in due proportion vnth 
the height of the elevation; whereas, now> the 
cornice (except to the portico) looks by fer too 
heavy for its situation, because the eye only mea- ' 
sures the. distance froin the top of the first story 
tathe cornice of the second, a* the space which 
ought to regulate its proportion. 

Again ; can any thing be more pleasing than tix 
two orders in the front of the banqueting-hous^ 
the beauty of which most certwnly results from 
the propriety of their application. I.et us suppose 
^r a while that a prominent portico were to. be 
<added to the lower story, in the centre where the 
■three-quarter columns now come; what could be 
more adverse to judicious arrangement or harmony 
'of composition, than to suffer the. columns to run 
•through the rusticated plinth down to the- pave- 
ment of the- street? Would -not the artist^ in 
that instance, either do away the substruction 
-altogether, if if were possible, or else comider 
it as the inviolate tine for the basis of the new , 
portico? ■ 

These pmciples kept constantiy in vkw, and 
"feithfully practised, it really appeara to me that no 
•sound objection wliatever can be urged ^;ainst 
%he use of column over column,' as is the general 
custom . at Venice, but that both • they and the 
»lngle one may be employed with equal success 
>and advantage, as circumstances change and build- 
ings vary in their forms and dimenaons. , 

Situated on two small islands, nearly ^ opposite 
-th^ place of St Marco, are the two famous 
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churches, by Falladio, St. Georgio Ma|^re and 
II Bedentwe ; but the deai^t of which I do not 
^rceivc. jn his vorka< 

They «;e sbewo. to travcJlcFS as fine exampk* 
of plain and cks^ieal ^^itecture ; and although 
70U have been accustomqd tP behold in oth^s 
what.you do nptin Uiese— ^ pr-ofysion of the richest 
marbles and ornaioeaitis, yet so. sober, .unai^te^ 
9nd.well-pro{>oi'tionedj axe their fronts and interiprs, 
tisat the man of pure twl;e will ever be diapoaei 
to look at them with increased pleasure and satisr 
faction, deling tb^m at the dame time an agree- 
able relief £ronx all that guidiness and finery S9 
^irevaknt in the churches and buildings of Italy, 
and whidi too :(^len-have nothing else to diBttI^ 
^ish or lecammend them. 

Tiie fronts of these churches are cloUied with » 
•kind of white marble, and have a very clean and 
xlelicate appearance. Their goieral character is so 
mucfa^like, that they are almost one and the same 
thing. : The facade of one consists of four compo- 
site^ the cAher of &uj -Corinthian, columns, resting 
upon pedestals with a pediment above. The co- 
lumns. Ave . placed at sucb a distance from each 
otter-as. to admit with great freedom and elegmce 
. the- door in the juntre, and the niches at the sides, 
which are adoraied with statues. The pediment is 
crowned -witb . tbree ■ statues, and the capitals of 
-the columns -have, pl^n leaves. On each side of 
-the centre are balf-pedii^ents, leaning against it, 
which bear 00 Corinthian pilasters of a smaller de- 
scription' ;tiiaiK the columns. These face the two 
-aisles, as the font ct^umps in the centre do the nave. 
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TThe interidrs are divided into three parts, by two 
rows of stone columns (I tlunk Corinthian) ; th* 
ceilings are groined with plain plastering, an4 
over liie csentre of the cross are domes, which 
are han4some within, but without they unfor- 
tunately resemble those qn the church of St. 
JAtKO, which it is evident Palladio has copied. 
Around the .churches are Palladian windows whidi 
afford light, to their interiors, and the whqle is 
neatly elegant. At the side of eaoh stand& a smal^ 
square tower for the bells. 

The church of II Redentore (or The Redeemer) 
was begun in the year 1576, imm^iat^ly after 
a dreadful pestilence that had afflicted Venice. 
The senate made a vow to erect, as so«n as the 
plague should c^e, a temple for religious woT' 
shii^ as a token of their gratitude for its discon- 
tinuance ; and this church stands aa a monument 
of that engagement. 

Auother church close by, called St. Maria delln 
Salute,. was erected in the year 1631, after the 
designs of Longhena^ for a similar purpose ; and 
as the one was dedicated to the Redeemer, 90 yras 
tjie other to the preservation of health. , The plaa 
of this building forms an octagoq, but its exterior 
exhibits a cc>rrupt broken style of architecture 
surcharged with scroll ornaments in a heavy bad 
taste. The entrance side of the octagon is faced 
with four Columns, supporting an entablataire and 
pediment, which run up die whole height of 
tlie body of the edifice, although another side 
immedittely adjoloigg is veiy impropoly divided 
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into two separate stories, consisting of four pi-' 
lasters below and an attic above; on which ac- 
count the outside of thd superstructure is destitute 
bf that' coh'espondence, similitude, and r&dprbcal 
Connection, without which there can be no unity 
nor harmony of design. 

■ The arsenal, or what we term ift tJiis country 
the dock-yard, is very extensive for a smaft state, 
and forms a little island of itself, stirrounded by a 
subsfential and lofty wall, with towers at certain 
distances in which sentinels keep watch night and 
day. In the various branches of artificers' works 
"carried on in this arsenal, I was informed 2000 
men are sometimes employed. The most curious 
sight' to be seen here are the old galleys which 
the Venetians and Turks used in their naval en- 
gagements : they are still sufficiently pJeifect to . 
shew precisely what they- were. Under an old 
roof is also the Bucentoro, the barge in which the 
doge wedded the Adriatic. It is supposed to be 
. so called from a corruption of the word Ducento- 
nim, which signifies that it \va3 built to carry 
goo men. - This vessel is of a square form, with ar 
flat bottom, and the men who rowed it sat under 
deck, twenty-six On each side. In length it is 100 
feet, and twenty-one feet in width, loaded with 
grit bmarhents, statues, and various other sculp- 
ture. The deck was converted into a noble hidl 
for the company who attended the doge o nptib- 
Hc days, -arid ftiriiished \vith seats for their accom- 
Tnodation. 'A -canopy wa^ also stretched over the 
barge to'.deftnd them frowi the heat af tiie sun. 
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The seat for the doge himself appears at the stem 
raised np in the shape of a throne : but this states 
galley is novr going very fast to ruin. 

This antual ceremony, formerly observed by 
tbejdoge,- derived, its origin from a naval battle 
betiiKen the Venedaaft and the Turks, at the time 
when pc^ Alexander III. had been, xlriven from 
Italy to Venice by the incurstoos . of fiarijaroasa,- 
the Algerine, assisted by the grand-aeignor. 

After the dc^ Ziani had rehimed victor on thii 
Occasion, among many odier piiviteges then con- 
ceded to hiih, the pope also gave to him a ring, 
saying, " Receave this, O Ziani 1 with which you 
and your successors shall every year marty the sea, 
to the end that posterity may know you acquired 
the dominion of. her by right of war, and there- 
fore the aea shall be henceforth under your govern- 
ment asthe wife is -under the. husband's," 

In large sheds are preserved two fine fi^tes, 
which were spoiled. by the French when they took 
possession of this republic. They were standing 
on the stocks nearly finished ; and among other 
mischievous . acts uid depredations,, the Frenoh 
soldiers removed the supports from the head and 
stem parts of these vessels, leaving those in the 
middle, .by which means their backs were broken, 
as it is termed by shipwrights. I suppose they 
would be worth, in this country, 30,000/. each, 
when completed. 

- There are several theatres at Venice; but as in 
their general form and character they are much - 
the same, I will not trouble the reader with an 
account of more than one, which particularly 
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struck me fram its ihape; that is to say, it i» con- 
tracted so much across the stage, that it appears 
almost like a neck to the body of the house : and 
although I think this theatre' much larger than 
ours in Dnuy-lanc, the voices of lite actors ave as 
distincdy heard at its extoemi^ as if they were 
sfveakiog through a trumpet : tius I presume is 
to be attributed to the sound b«ng compressed in 
a smaller compass than it is in tboie theaties 
where the stage it m much wider in pr^ortiofl to 
ihe extent of the interior. 

In one of the churches which bdongs to the 
Jesuits, are some very curious eflects produced by 
marble. In the first place, the pulpit con«sts of 
a sort of flowered marble ; and oa each side of it 
are representations of curtains in marble -of the 
same description, hanging ia iestoiHis fexQ -a mar- 
ble canopy, which really look like linen. Alsa 
the wide steps leading up to the great ^tar ate of 
marble, and so ingeniouaty worked as to rssemble 
a carpet with all its folds and wrinkles, which po- 
sitively deceive the spectator till he afanoat begins 
to tread on it. Also the walls of the church are 
fined with the same kind of mai^ile, whidi. makes 
the interior, on the first view, i^pear as if it were 
all hung with a delicate chintz linen, produdn^^ 
thereby a veiy pleasing deception. 

The works of Titian, Tintoretto, Paolo Vero- 
nese, and other great masters of the Venetian 
school, aljcAiid in the churcfaea,- palaces, and pub- 
lic buildings; and in the church called I Fran is 
the sepulchre of Titian, in which bu bones were 
deposited in the ye»- 1576. He died of tho 



pUgue at tlie advanced age of ninety-nine years; 
and over him is the following inscription : 

Qui guux il gran Titiano di Fercflli, 
Emulator d£ Zettsi, e de gU ApellL 

At Venice there is neither a horse; an ox, nor an 
xu, to be seen froin one end of the city to the other; 
nor any canine whatever, beside boats: and, 
^ among other evils, the inhabitants have no fresh. 
water, except what is brought from inland places, 
and the river Brenta, which they preserve in large 
cisterns andreservoirs, as at Calais. 
. From Venice I went to Padua (about thirty 
miles); and the readiest manner of perfoiming this 
voyage is totake a place in the boat which car- 
ries goods, letters, and passengers, to and fro twice 
every week. TIk boat is drawn by a horse up tiw 
river Brenta, which runs from the country, and 
disgorges itsdf into the Adriatic, near Malamocca. 
Variety of villas are delightfully situated on its 
banks, belonging to the Venetian nobility and 
citizens; but the greater priut of them are nottiing 
more than white plastered buildings, without much 
attempt at architecture, surrounded by pleasure- 
grounds. The nobility and citizens go backwards 
and forwards to these summer retreats in barges 
kept for that purpose, which may he compared 
(only much smaller) with those bclraiging to 
some of the city cconpaiues of London. 

The old part of the city of Padua is badly built. 
Tlie streets are extremely narrow, and the houses 
stand on arcades like those at Bologna, which 
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tnake the lower stories very melancboly and con- 
fined. In some parts of the city, particularly in 
the squares and other large Qpen pldces, grass is 
growing between the stones, which has a desolate 
appearance. 

Appertaining to the palace of Justice, is an 
immense ancient hall, 300 feet in length and 
100 feet in width, or thereabout; but as it is on 
the first floor of the palace it seems to have 
been pinched in height, except in the centre 
part, and that is owing to the high-ridged roof 
which covers the building : also the walls which 
the rafters rest on being very low, the hall has 
too much the character of a bam to -be grand. 
But what the inhabitants so much boast is, 
that this stupendous roof has no tyc-beams ; 
nevertheless, I perceived about half-way up the 
rafters some iron rods running across at certain 
distances to bind Ihe timbers , together, yet even 
they are said to have been added latterly. The 
walls are extremely thick, and it is pretty evi- 
dent they were designed for the purpose of re- 
sisting unusual pressure. The . tydieams were 
omitted, I am inclined to think, not with a view 
of displaying the ingenuity of the architect ; for 
had they been introduced they would have come 
down so low as to be very unsightly in a chamber 
of this description : and, on the other hand, the 
"vast expense of carrying up the walls to such a 
level as would . have made the height under the 
tyebeams proportionate with the o^n* dimmsions 
of the hall, was in all probability too serious to he 
complied i^ith. 
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. The church of St. Antonio standi in a spacious 
area, and vaa' built in the thirteenth century, by 
Nicola Fisano. It is in a bad Gothic style of ar- 
chitecture. The plan is divided into a nave and 
two aisles by clustered columns, and lighted 

, within by six cupolas— -two over the nave, and 
two over each of the aisles. The interior consists 
of vaiious marbles, and contains many supeib al-i 
tars, paintings, statues, and bass-reliefs. The cha- 
pel of the saint is extremely loaded with bass- 
leliefs,. refft^senting the remarkable actions and 
miracles of his hfe, combined with other omar. 
ments. 

Before this church stands an equestrian bronze 

. statue of a Venetian general, said to be the worlc 
of Donatello. 

Another church worthy of remark, called St. 
Giustina, is of Grecian architecture, and supposed 
to be from the design of. Palladio. The facade 
remains in an unfinished states but within, it is 
simply elegant, resembling the churches at Venice. 
The choir displays some excellent sculpture in nut- 
wood, representing subjects ft-om the Old, and New 
Testament ; and the interior is lighted by seven 
cupolas, three over the nave and two over each of 
the ^sles. The pointing at the great altar, by 
Paul Veronese, expressing the martyrdom of the 
saint, is reckoned a chef-d'oeuvre of that master. 
Appertaining to this church are a monastery and 
an extensive library, contaming some scarce and 

_ valuable books. 

The university is also generally understood ie 
h9 ftoro the de«gn of Palladio, Ou the plan it 



£>rms a Kpiase. The outside is no better- than a 
baie wall vith plain windows ^ but the quadrangle 
is adorned with two orders o£ architecttiret namely, 
tihe Dorio and Ionic, one over the other, making 
tiicreby two- open galleries all round the court-- 
yard, which communicate to the difSsrent chanv 
hers, t^ aniOomical theatre, the museum of na* 
tural history, and other lulls and a^iartanmts. 

Leaving unnotice'l a few other otiyects in tiiis 
aty of a secondary nature, I will bow sptak of 
Vicenz9, which is about sixteen &igUsh mile* 
ifom Padua. 

The road to this city is across a fertile pl^ 
well watered by small rivers and canals ; and in 
the fields, by the wayside, orchards of mulbeiry- 
trees abound. They are planted from time to time 
to afford leaves for the silk-worms ; silk beii^ one 
of the staple cranmodities «f this part of Italy. 
Two or three miles before arriving at Vicenza, 
you will perceive both en the right and left of the 
Foad, a few of the vilks erected by Falladio; &ie 
designs of them are to be found in his works. 

Vicenza is situated on the banks of ^ fiac- 
chiglione, a small river which connects itsetf with 
the Brenta; and it may truly be distinguished ae 
, the Italian modem school for fine arehitectur^ 
chieily owing to ^e many excellait designs of 
Palladio and Scamozzi, who were both Ikhh here- 
in short, the works of these two celelwated men 
stamp on tliis city an incontestiWe pre-eminaice in 
this respect over every other in Italy; nor should 
we ever forget how mAch is due to ^m me- 
inory ^d labours : first, for preserving th<» nunds 
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uncontaminated by the corrupt ahd bartwnna ex^ 
Mnples that then so abiiiidaQtly prev^Ied in this 
part of the world; an<^ secondly, fbr sdectinpf 
out of a heap of rubbish the few scraps of ancient 
arctutecture inost worthy of imitation that were 
to be found at Rome, and by which they wewl 
qualified to form those models and edifices that 
now remain as examples to improve the taste of ~ 
(Hhers, and reflect so much real ci%dit upon thdr 
6wn genius, talents, and uoderstanding. The ge- 
neral manner in which tiiese palaces and public 
buildings are erected, is »milar to that at Venice; 
that is, with order over order, decorating the story 
to which they belong : sometimes the elevation 
consists of a rustic basement or arcade, with a 
story above adorned by one of the cHxlers and 
crowned with as attic ; and in other cases the co* 
lumns and piasters, restiDg 06ly on a low plinth or 
substruction, occupy two stories at once, on whidk 
accoant they are mote grand. Between them are 
placed bold and well-prt^M>rtioned windows en-^ ' 
riched with architraves and cap^ like those at the 
hanqoetin^houEe, Whitehall. The walls usually 
consist of bricks stuccoed on the outside; and very 
often even the columns that fonn coloi^nades and 
pOTticos are made only of brick stuccoed on the 
«urfiw» in imitation of stone, and wWch is ex- 
tremely durable in this mild clithate : added to 
that, so much plsun elegance and simplicity pre- 
side in, the elevations of these structures, that t 
do not believe there is in any one instance either 
a Ccrfiuon Or a pilaster with a tinted shaft 'tti an 
ex'teriiM' situation within the bound«y of ^ 
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whole city, notwithstandmg many are reprc 
■ented to be fluted in Palladios books of architec- 
ture. Other ornaments are again sparingly and 
judiciously used, particularly statues.; and there- 
£Qre tl;ey may be said, here to form a^pleasing con- 
trast with-those which are the great evil at Home, 
where the churches aj)d public buildings are sq 
prqfvsely loaded with figures of saiutfi and angels, 
that when at a distance from them they appear 
more like a throng of people standing on the 
lioifse-top to behold some public spectacle, than a* 
decorative ^pendages to enhance the -beauty of 
"the architecture. . 

Among other buildings |iot to be fo^nd in P^ 
ladio's four boo}cs published at Venice, is the Olym- 
pic th^tre, which is undoubtedly one of his de- 
signs, although he did not live to see it accom- 
pli^ed, having died in August 1680, a £esv ou^th^ 
after its commencemeat. 

Upon the death of Andrea Palladio, his son was 
elected by the Olympic academy to finish what his 
father had only bpgun ; as may be proyed by the 
following m^emorandum r^i^tered among othet 
decrees of the academy : ' 

" Desiderd Tacademia che con maggior diligenza 
" s'ftttendesse alia fabriea e fu eletto Messer Scilla 
'* Palladio, figUp di Andrea, con scudi d'oro 3 al 
" mese essendo uomo perdiligentissima"* 

This academy had its origin in 1555, bejog one 
of the fiifct m Italy; and the iheatre inqucstioa 

*.A )Ciidi-d'(lM vAbout4t.6(/.'Ei^h; fo that SeilU Pat> 
btdio only h»d |3f^^ per month for lurr^ns this building. ; 
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was built for the several purposes of literary exer- 
cises in public, but is now seldom used except 
for concerts. i 

The elevation is little more thfui a bare wall, 
nearly encompassed by houses; but the interior re- 
sembles the theatres of the ancients, only with this 
difference, that they formed on the plan half a 
circle, and this half an oval longitudinally divided, 
intended thereby better to occupy the ground, which 
was. ninety-six feet long by forty feet wide, or there^ 
il>out The stage, or proscenium, with the space 
behind it for the scenes, form rectangles, as is usual ; 
and in many other respects it accords with the de- 
scription given of these structures by Vitnivius. 
The circular seats or steps are thirteen in number, 
made of wood, piunted in imitation of stone, and 
arc supported underneath by timber iraming. On 
the top of the highest seat stands a beautiiul un- 
broken peristyle, or circuiar colonnade, with Co- 
rinthian columns of composition resembling white 
marble ; and over the entablature is a balustrade, 
forming a handsome gallery, crowned with statues, 
' Behind the colonnade are two corridores, one on 
each side ; but immediately in the centre it nearly 
touches the external wall, which could not be ex- 
tended farther out, because it abutts on a public 
road: and in order to do away the awkward union 
of a circidar with' a straight line, PaUadio has very 
ingeniously placed a circular wall behind the fi^n 
centre columns with niches between, adorned wi^ 
statues ; then leaving the two open corridores be- 
Ibre mentioncd-r-to which the spectators anend 
by stwcaseb in the angles, and from wfaidi th^ 



jncend to tiiar Bcveral places—he has repeated 
the same contrivance of the wall behind the co- 
lumns on the right and left sides of the theatre, 
by which means he has concealed the deformity 
of sharp angles, and you are thereby induced to 
suppose there is a handsome corridore all round 
behind the colonnade, as was the case in the the- 
atres of the Romans. 

HIk gallery over the drcular colonnade rises 
very near the ceiling ; and in the external wall be- 
hind ape square windows, which afibrd both light 
and air to the inside of the theatre. 

The screen which divides the stage ^m the 
scenes is faced by two stories of .Corinthian co- 
lumns, widi omamentd niches between, contaimng 
ftatues of different sorts ; and above diem is an 
attic with pannels of bass-relieis, representing the 
efibrts of Hercules. It is said this part of the 
theatre is of a later date, and was designed by 
some other architect ; be that as it may, it is cei> 
tainly much inferior in point of nmple beauty and 
elegance to the otlwr parts, wluch are the acknow- 
kdged designs of Pallai^ The entablatures art 
fuU of br«iks, the coIueeuis and pilasters are crowd* 
«d together, and the whole is too much surcharged 
vith statues and other ornaments. In the centra 
of this screen is a lofty archway, and at a littl^ 
distance oa each side of it is a square wide door- 
Vicy ; through these three apertures the perapective 
toeneiy, which is fixed and painted on wood, is 
presented to the eye in a diverging direction, re* 
preMutiRg stieeti, buildings^ && On each side 
of the. stage is another door, which leads to varioraf 
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• contignotts f^artraents far the acomimofiatioB of 
those who reside here to take care of the theztr& 

The BtatDCB which decorate this iDterior axe of 
composition, intended as an imitadon of statoarf 
marble ; and they are really so well done, that when 
tiie present king of Denmark visited this theatre 
lie oould not be persuaded that the statues were 
not of marble, biit in order to satisfy himself he 
cut several notches in one of them which stands 
near the floor of the stage, and which bears to 
this day the marks of his incredulity. I learned 
this anecdote by enquiring how the statue became 
mutilated. 

Another building not in Palladio's works, al' 
diough an midoubted design of his, is the prefect's 
palace. In the back elevation is the following in- 
scription: 

** Andrea Paitadio, Architecto." 

The facade conasts of four composite columns 
supporting an entablature, above which is an attic. 
Between the columns in the lower story are three 
well-proportioned arches ; and over them, in the 
second story, are three windows with balurtrade 
balconies : on each side of the windows are milK 
tary ornaments, such as drums, shields, spears, &c. 
The windows run up into the architrave of the en- 
tablature, which has been condemned as a solecism 
in the true principles of architecture; but, ^ way 
of extenuation, we are told this building was su- 
perintended by another person when F^lodio was 
at Rome. The hack front ii a much inferior d^ 
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"^ofpi to the principal deration ; and by ^ man- 
ner in wbicli some of the stonework i« lefit, it 
appears as if the edifice was to have been con- 
tituied looger. ' 

The triumphal arch at the foot of Mount Berico 
is also supposed by some to have been deugned by 
•Palladio, althou^ the inscription denotes it to 
itave been erected fifteen years after his death : at 
all events^ it reflects no discredit on the taste of 
the person who composed it In length it is' 
thirty-six feet, nearly the same in he^t, and ten 
feet deep. The fa^^e may be said to consist of 
fom' half-columns of the Corinthian order, placed 
on pedestals, and bearing an entablature which is 
broken round them; oVer that is an attic with 
four dwarf pilasters, and in ^e centre pannel is 
the following inscription : 

DEI PAB£ VIRGINI BERICO MONTIS 
lACOBVS BEACADENO AMBR03. F. PEJEF. 
REEIGIONIS ET UEBIS AHANTISS: D. 
HDXCV. 

Over this inscription a lion is represented hold- 
ing a book open with his paw ; and on the two 
end dwarf pilasters are statues. The two inter- 
Tuediate columns are seven diameters apart, which 
admits of a handsome archway in the centre, and 
through which people pass up a flight of steps to 
the church on the top (^ the mount : the columns 
at the angles are about three diameters from those 
between, and the lateral spaces are lefl plain. On 
the architrave of the arch appear two recumbent 
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ftngeU,' which seeiiM to incUcate diat it was buitt 
. merely as an ornament to the church to which it 
leads, 

ITiere is also a difference of opini(m respecting 
■H^o was the architect to the Trisaini palace (so 
named irom the owner); but it is generally sup- 
poaed, owing to its beauty and simple elegance, to 
be the result of Palladio's genius, although tliere 
is no appearance of it in his books of architecture. 
In leh^ it is nearly 100 feet, and two stories in 
height, llie lower one consists of an arcade linety 
proportioned^ cont^ning five archies. In the se- 
cond story are five- elegant windows, with archi- 
traves and -pediment caps. The piers are adorned 
with double Corinthian pilasters on pedestals, bear- 
ing an apprt^riate entablature, without a single 
break from ode end of tlie building to the odier. 
Under the: centre arch is the principal entrance ; 
and under the other four arches are squarewlndows, 
with architraves, which light .part of the lower 
story. In the piers of the arches are small square 
sinkings ; and over them, in the spandrils, aje cir- 
cular recesses, containing a variety of busts.. Who- 
ever was the composer of this faijade, it struck me, 
taken altogether, to be one of tlie most beautiful 
and tmaifected designs in the whole city. But as 
I never yet met with any thing perfect, so I think 
the pedestals of the pilasters would iiave been 
better omitted, because the lofty substruction or 
arcade, which comes immediately below, penden 
them entirely useless, and on that account they 
may be justly censured as a pollution tff the pure 
sbupticity of ancient Greek tastie, which never 
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cltoved pvts ill the forinatioa of aa edifice that 
<nther were not w did not seem necessaiy and 
beoefipial to the desiga in some way or other. 
Indeed, thete aie few ipstaoces in which pedestals 
can be admitted in the facade of a building widir 
out injury to the faeau^ of the cfHspoMtioQ : tme 
of them ia where there is no plinth or siib- 
structi(ni> as in the triumphal arches at Rome; 
and berc^ by the pedestals standiag cm the very 
ground itself, they aeem very judic^)U«ly aad sdr 
entifically placed as a basement to the cohimns. 
Also Michael Angelo has observed the snne ^in' 
dple in the aide buildings on tl^ vapitol, which 
have no substructionE, and the fronts <^ which ar^ 
adorned with pilasters : but in ^ senators' hwts^ 
on anothrr side of the quadrangle, he has wiUt 
equal ju^ment and discrimination used the pilas? 
, ters, which stand mi a high rustictied baaianent 
without pedestals. Agun, when they are placed 
as footings to the colwnns of as vipper sMayi with 
columns immediately uoderneath—es laay be per- 
ceived in neaiiy all the modon churches at Rome-r 
then the evil of the misapplkation bectmies aggra* 
vated and more mischievous than in the othM 
case, because tlie shaf^ of the. lower columns apr 
pear considerably mailer than the pedettak vi the 
upper which they are supposed to suf^tort ; thu^ 
if I were permitted to compare animate with in- 
animate ol^ects, I shoald not hesitate to say that 
such a combina|ioa is in reality no less incom 
iistent and unreasonable than that of ptadng the 
head of a g^ant.on the shoulders of a dwarf. It 
may «n the Other hand be observed, tiiat the Ro* 
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mans iTeqdently used pedestals in the upper part 
of their edifices, particularly in their amphitheatres; 
yet I believe the idea never entered into the 
mind -of any man conversant with the true ele- 
ments of Greek architecture, that the Coliseum at 
Rome, or the amphitheatres of Verona and Neims 
(however good in their outline and general pro- 
portions, and much'as they may have excited awe 
and astonishment by their magnitude, materials, 
and workmanship), should ever be looked up to as 
affording specimens of fine architecture, in regard 
to the parts of which they are composed : indeed 
the last two amphitheatres are no .better in this 
respect than stupendous piles of massive stonework. 
Pursuing the sut^ect a little closer, it cannpt be 
denied that even the great Stewart hirnself, who 
after living for years in the lap of Greece, with 
objects around him most kindred. and congenial 
with his pursuits, has so far forgotten- the whole- 
some precepts of his school, and the fine examples he 
has transmitted us from that classic soil, as to have 
introduced columns on pedestals over a substantial 
substruction in the front of a house ii^ St. James's- 
square ; and although I contemplate the talents and 
services of this man with sa. respect bordering on 
religious veneration, still I hope that the perspi-r 
cacity of my mind M'ill never be so completely 
blinded by the fame of any individual whatever, 
as not. to be able to discover the errprs from th§ 
perfections of his works. Nor do I believe that 
any impartial judge would ever venture to say 
that squarfe-headed windows, when placed in cir- 
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cular recesses, should run higher up than the 
springing of the arches, because Stewart, from 
motives of internal convenience has been hardy 
enough tp leave such a precedent behind faim in 
die same building. 

In a large open place called Campo Marzio 
stands a triumphal arch c£ rustic stonework: in 
length it is nearly Qfty feet The ia^ade consists 
of four three-quarter columns of the Doric order, 
with rusticated shafts, bearing an entablature 
broken round the columns. The true ancient medrad 
of using the triglyphs in the frieze has not been 
observed here. Over each column a trigtyph is 
certainly placed, but then there is but one be- 
tween them, which leases the space of the me- 
topes extremely wide ; and the mutules are omitted 
altogether under the corona. Between the two 
centre columns is a noble archway, about twehe 
feet wide, and twice as much in height On each 
side of this archway S4>peu^ a square doorway be- 
tween the columns, with an aperture of similar 
shape over it The lower part of this arch is in a 
good style of architecture, but the upper part (I 
mean that which is above the entablature, con- 
sisting of an ugly scroll pediment Uke clock-work, 
-with two small obelisks, one at each end) is veryt 
inferior indeed in point of composition; and tho 
same may be said to be the bane of the arctiitecn 
ture of some of the fine fountains in Rome. 

In the pannel over the centre arch is the follow- 
ing inscription : 
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PETRVS PAULVS BATTALIA 
PBEF. VICENTIJE CAMPO 
MAETIS VETVSTISSIMO AD 
VRBIS SPLXNDORVM EX EXI- 
MV ISCIVES A MOEia PERF- 
ECTVM MON^MENTVM P03 : 
ANNO. M.D.CVIII. 

The frieze, architrave, plinths of the columns, 
and the archivolt, are totally plain, which afford 
an agreeable relief to the rustic-vork of the other 
parts of the arch. Sottie have attributed this de- 
sign to Palladio (who had been dead twenty-eight 
years before its erection), and others to Scamozzi ; 
and if we leaye out of the question the objections 
above mentioned, it would certainly do no dishon 
nour to either. 

Several villas without the walls of the city, be- 
side those we fiqd in Falladio's works, are still 
conjectured. to be from his desi^s; but as there is 
DO authentic account of them, the name of the 
architect must ever remain in doubt At all 
events, if they were not immediately by him, 
they may fairly be said to have proceeded in an 
mdirect manner from his genius and compre- 
hension. Nor does it argue any want of talents 
in an artist, when, with a nicely discriminating 
mind, he selects the best ideas from renowned 
men who have preceded him, and converts them 
to his own practical use and advantage. aU the 
invention that can possibly take place in architec- 
ture, amounts- to little more than a few fanciful 
alterations in old-established forms and confirmed 
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methods. Every modem portico in Europe moat 
probably derived its origin from that of die Pan- 
theon; thus, whether four, six, or more columns 
be employed to support an entablature and a. pedi- 
ment, it makes scarcely any difference in the ge- 
neral figure ; and if an utist has acquired the mere 
knowledge of the various orders of architecture, 
there can surely be no great invention in applying 
either the one or the other. He who' aims at ab- ■ 
solute novelty ought to be a heaven-bom genius; 
for if he should not associate with it an uncom- 
mon degree of excellence, he will have the morti- 
fication to experience that his works have only 
excited the ridicule and contempt of the judicious. 
Painting and sculpture, being more intimately con- 
nected with the animal world, admit of a much 
greater fertility of invention, in regard to dispo- 
sition, than an art which has only to do with the 
application of dead matter : yet even in' regard to 
the first of these, it has been observed, ttiat when 
Raphael was at the head of his profession, so far 
was he from aiming at what the vulgar call no- 
velty, that he often composed a whole picture 
from an individual model. The change of attitudes, 
opposition in form, and difference of character 
and expression, were c^tainly dictated by his own 
prolific mind and feelings; at the same time they 
were only so many accidental alterations from » 
single figure, under the impulses of opposite pas- 
sions. By this restraint of judgment and strict 
adherence to the truth of nature, he has. left be- 
hind him compositions, rather than inventions, that 
have immortalised his name, and will as long a» 
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they last be preferred by artists of sta-ling sense 
and unsophisticated ideas, as examples infinitely 
more deserving their study and imitation than all 
the wild new-fangled and Hcetitious productions 
which proceed from a diseased and vehement 
thirst of creating, without end, new objects and . 
new forms. And nDtwitlistanding in the grati- 
fication of such a passion nature becomes out- 
raged, all true drawing set at defiance, . and the 
laws of order subverted, yet, painful to reflect ! the 
unthinking multitude are ever prone to regard 
these spurious, and distod:ed works, because they 
are unlike every, thing else, as the spotless and 
legitimate oflPspring of a sublime, . intrinsic, and 
unparagoned genius. M'^hen. spurning at novelty^ 
I do not mean, that which only appears so to those 
whose profession, habits, and situation in life, have 
never led tbera in the slightest degree to the study 
of the liberal arts ; and which, in reality, is so far 
from being the description of novelty I have al- 
luded to, that it is nothing less than an unexpected 
and joyful revival of ancient objects and primeval 
principles, after having been immured for ages in 
the womb of oblivion unheeded by man, but at 
lengtli, either owing to extraordinary sagacit3', 
abstracted study, or foreign researches, they have 
been accidentally discovered, and reanimated, as 
it were, into a new and modem existence from 
the mouldering sepulchre of antiquity, in full 
possession of alt those excellent properties arid 
attributes which stamped them with inestimable 
value in the day of th^ir origin, and which can 
sever admit c£ vicissitude or change, either from 
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caprice or other motives, vnthout material detriment 
to that specific system of which they may be said 
to form essential and concomitant parts. 

Further, we are told that the Venus de' Medici 
is only a compound of the most beautiful parts 
and members separately selected from a variety of 
the most beautiful women, fw the purpose of 
uniting them together in a single statue, so as to 
produce a perfect whole ; and thraefore it is, that 
in this 6gure we have the satisfaction and pleasure 
of beholding such matchless form, elegance, and 
proportion, as were never assembled by nature in 
the person of any individual ftmale whatever. 
The same method of selection ibr siniilar ends may 
very successfully be resorted to in the composition 
of architecture of every description, which would 
open a broad and sure avenue to fame, and operate 
as a much stronger evidence of the judgment 
and taste of the designer than could possibly be 
derived from a thousand flimsy, whimsical, and 
incoherent inventions, whose only merits consist in 
not being sanctioned by any approved model or 
admired archetype in any of the principles by 
which rhey are regulated. Thus Mr. Dallaway, 
in his Observations on English Architecture, in- 
forms us, that a French critic in Gothic architec- 
ture used to say, that if he had to compose a 
church on the best principles of that style of 
building, he wp^ld select the portal and western 
front of Rheims, the nave of Amiens, the choir 
of Beauvais, and the spires of Chartres; hojMng, 
from a conjunction of so many excelknce^ to 
acquire universal approbation.- From analo^ua 
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principles, had he been employed to design a church 
or temple in the Grecian style of architecture, so 
as to confonn with the religious ideas of people on 
the . continent he might perhaps have adopted, 
with equal success and advantage, the plan of St 
Genevieve at Paris, the n9.ve and interior dome of 
St Peter's at Rome, the outside of the cupola of 
St Paul's, London, and the portico of the Pan- 
theon of Agrippa; increasing or diminishing their 
several dimensions as might be found necessary for 
the harmony and consistency of the aggregate 
composition, but scrupulously adhering to the re- 
lative proportifitts of each of the distinct parts. 
But here let it be remembered, that there must be 
a perfect unity and concordance in the characters 
of the buildings from which the selection is made, 
wiiether they be of the Gothic, Grecian, or any 
other, class of architectui^. 

The house in which Palladio is said tq have re* 
nded is srill remaining: it is in front about 
twenty-five feet in length, and three stories in 
height In the centre of the lower story are two " 
Ionic columns bearing an entablature; immediately 
above them are two Corinthian pilasters with their 
entablature; over them are two small square win- 
dows, atid then the building finishes with a cor- 
nice. Between the Ionic columns below is a 
handsome archway, on each side of which is a 
doorway ; and above them, in the first stoty, arc 
windows to light this apartments. What is very 
extraordinary in this elevation is, that both the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders have the Tuscan base; 
which, w I have before observed, is the case with 
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the Corinthian order of the Coliseum.' - Small pai'tS' 
being irregular in so immense an edifice are not 
perhaps of any consequence comparadvely, be- 
cause a man may look at the Coliseum from morn- 
ing till night and not perceive these defects; but 
in small buildings, such as dwelling-houses and 
villas, where the members of them are presented 
so much nearer to.the eye, it most assuredly ought 
ever to be considered a gross violation in archi- 
tecture to put the Tuscan base to a Corinthian co- 
lumn or pilaster, as done in this instance by. Pal- 
ladio : and even in the Cohseum, where, from its 
combined and elevated situation, the base of a 
column appears no more than a speck, still such 
misapplications are far from being justifiable,, al-^ 
though they have not in reality any pernicious 
tendency to destroy the general effect. 

Nearly all the other edifices at Vicenza worthy 
of remark, except a few by Scamozzi, are to be 
seen in the works of Palladio; which, when com- 
pared with the elevations of the buildings them- 
■ selves, will be found to differ in a few trifling par- 
ticulars. Sometimes the bases of the pedestals of 
the orders which stand on rustic basements are 
omitted in tlie execution, as well as the festoons, 
under the entablature, that hang between the capitals 
of the columns. In the palace of the Count Bar- 
*barano are pannels, with bass-reUefs, over the lower 
windows, which seem to weaken the arches ; the 
frieze of the lower entablature is not infiaced, and 
the windows do not diminish upwards as they are 
represented in the designs; besides which, there 
'are omameats in the friezes of both entablatures: 
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similar immaterial deviations in other strubtures 
might be adduced. 

In the beautiful villa called the Rotunda (though 
of -a square shape without), which stands about 
half a mile out of the city, are also some varia- 
tions; particularly in the form of the roof^ on 
which appears a small lantern to light the circular 
saloon in the centre; but the slopes up to it have 
more the appearance of oblique steps than a dwne, 
like that shewn in the second, book of Palladio^ 
Also the two extreme columns of the four porticos 
are in the real building detached from the walls of 
the toggle, and the windows on each side are or- 
namented with caps and architraves, which is not ^ 
the case in the designs. This, villa is built with 
brick, handsomely stuccoed on the outside in 
imitation of stone, and is so placed on the ground 
that its four right angles mark the cardinal 
points ; being on that account, as they say on the 
spot, more capable of resisting the strong winds 
which occasionally blow from those quarters of 
the globe. 

In many of the palaces and villas the end-win- 
dows are placed very near the quoins, and the in- 
termediate piers are thereby left extremely \ride. 
This blemish first arose from the absurd custom of 
pladng the chimneys, between the windows in the 
external wails of their houses. 

The general manner of finishing the interiors of 
their palaces, houses, and villas, is as follows : — 
The joists of the floors, instead of being plastered 
over, as they are in this country, are generally- 
left exposed to the eye; but" they are planed, and 
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Mmetimes moulded UDdemeath for the sake of ot-' 
nament The floors are of compositicm, like tfaoM 
at Venice ; or of plaster fancifully painted to imi- 
tate wood or marble ; and upon some oocasioiu 
they consist of real marble* of different kinds. 
The door* are of walnut-tree or other wood of the 
country, often hung in marble doorcases; and the 
sashes of the windows open as they do in France. 
The walls are stuccoed, and painted in fresco witli 
various ornaments, or embellished with hangings 
of different sorts. The chimney-pieces are of 
marbl^ very large and ponderous in their appe^- 
ance, and adorned with sculpture of an interior 
description. 

The paintings in this city are not numerous, and 
some of them were executed by artists who were 
natives of the place. 

On a lofty mounbun two miles from the city il 
situated a church, to which persons go under a 
covered portico like that at Bologna; and from 
this eminence you have a commanding and pleasant 
view of the city and its environs. ' 

From Vicenza to Verona is about twenty-five 
miles, with a good road all the way. In this«bort 
journey you pass several smalt rivers in barques^ 
which run into the Adige. Verona is well fortified, 
and stands on the banks of the Adige, a hand- 

* The Romani alio often paved tfaor houses witk ilabs of mar- 
ble, tuvi with parti-Kxiloured moMuc ; u rasy be proved by the 
remains of the smidl temples and hoiua at Pompeii, but the 
gieater part of these pavements has been lately removed to the 
museum at Porticii, particularly wiM wu most curious ud 
citable, 
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some river which discharges itself into the Adri» 
atic, and over Mfhich are four stone bridges that 
join the two parts of the city together ; one of 
them, called Ponte del Castel Vecchio, is very an-' 
cient, and has three arches with a kind of Gothic 
battlements. The largest arch is one of the side- 
arches, 140 feet span, placed there I presume 'to 
suit the current, which tends strongly to this side 
cf the river. 

The principal gate of the city was built in th© 
year 259, under the- emperor Galienus, as shewn 
by the inscription on the frieze, and reniMns ex- 
tremely perfect. It consists of two equal arches, 
about twelve feet wide each, for the accommoda- 
tion of carriages that may be going contrary ways. 
Each arch is adorned with two fluted Corinthian 
columns supporting an entablature and pediment; 
and over them are two stories of arches adorned 
with pilasters and caps as windows, and the sttv 
ties have small columns and pilasters against ths 
piers; but the upper part is in a very bad tastp, ai 
may be proved by the prints of it The modei-n 
style of architectore prevailing here, in the palaces 
and public buildings, may be said to resemble in 
some degree that at Venice ; but frequently it is 
too much charged with ornaments, and the parta 
are too often badly and confusedly disposed. 
A great part of the foitificatione, and the new 
gate of F^li» -are ftom the designs of Sanmiclieli. 
Also the circular chapel belonging to the church 
of St. Bemardino—whick is extremely rich, antJ 
intended as a mausoleum for one of the chief fa* 
aiities at Vertma-^bcside several modern edifices. 
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trere designed by the same master. The eleva- 
tiorls of. the public buildings and palaces are gene- 
rally composed of a rusticated basement or aicade 
below, with windows therein; above, are three- 
quarter (xtUimns or pilasters, by way of ornament to 
the front, with handsome windows between them 
and over the entablature : they finish- sometimes 
with a balustrade, or only with dripping eaves, a^ 
it may happen: the windows are either, with 
circular heads like arches, or else embellished 
with architraves and caps resembling those at 
Vicenza,. 

. But the most interesting object AV-ithin the walls 
of this city is the Roman amphitheatre, in the 
form 'of an oval, whose great diameter is said to 
be 471 feet, and the smaller one 378 feet Within , 
its circumference are forty-six tiers of seais, one 
above the other, which are all entire, owing to' the 
interior having been wlwlly reinstated by the in- 
habitants, and wher^n plays iuid other diversions 
are performed during the summer months. Tliis 
theatre, being now complete, the internal view of 
it is uncommonly grand. The elevation or outside 
consisted formerly of three stories of arcades (only 
a small part is remaining) of ruaticated stone. 
Pilasters of the Tuscan order were placed against 
the piers of eacli story, except the uppermost* 
bearing a continued entablature; end the walls de-- 
crease in thickness in every story, by regular set- 
of&, so that seen sectionally they would appear of 
a pyramidal form. A commodious corridore used 
to run all round the lower and one-pair ntone^ 
communicating to the yomitoria, which led to thb 
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different seats; but as almost all tEe shell or outer 
part oftlie theatre is destroyed, thereis only a 
sniall remnant of these corridores now to be seen. 

Not far from this amphitheatre is a modem 
theatre, which has a projecting portico of six Ionic 
columns, standing within a quadrangle, surrounded 
by a Doric colonnade; under which js a variety of 
antiquities, medals, sculpture, ' inscriptions, bass- 
reliefa, and other curiosities. They were deposited 
here by the famous antiquary Maifei, and in some 
instances elucidate the habits and domestic man- 
ners of the ancient Romans. 

The cathedral is an old Gothic structure; at the 
altar is a fine picture, attributed to Titian, repre- 
senting tlie Assumption ; and apperttuning to the 
church is an extensive library. 

In a garden belonging to one of the convents 
is a . large square stone sarcophagus, which it 
shewn for the tomb of Romeo and Juliet 

From Verona to Milan the distance is about 
1 1S English miles. In performing this journey I 
crossed many small rivers, which communicate 
with the Po. The road tm each side abounds with 
mulberry-trees; but they were so much lopped by 
the French armies for fuel when they occupied 
this part of Italy, that the peasants, who formerly 
kept a vast multitude of silk-worms for spinning, 
have suffered a smous loss in their trade on thift 
account. 

Milan is well fortified, situated in a fertile plain; 
and, for the benefit of trade, the inhabitants have, 
made various canals from the city into small rivers 
Vfhidh connect with \he Po. The afchitectuie at 
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Milan is of an inferior description, al^ugh tbe 
palaces and public buildings are very extensive 
and even tbe private dwellings themselves are ge- 
nerally lu^e on the plan. Tbey are entered by a 
spacious archway in the front, as usual, and their 
walls con^t chiefty of brick stuccoed on the sur- 
face, but they are built in a very ponderous ^d 
massive manner The windows and doors in their 
elevations have heavy stone architraves and caps 
like those at Rcane, and U* possible are alt^^lur 
more remote from taste and elegance. The squares 
or piazze in the different parts of the city arc 
small, and tite streets apon the whole narrow and 
dismal. . 

The only piece of antiqiuty I remarked here, i« 
before the modem octagonal church of St Lorenzo. 
It consists of sixteen Coriuthlan fluted colunina of 
marble bearing an unbroken entablature, and has the 
appearance of a sc^aie {H'ojectiDg colonnade without 
■nycovering, but is much (Kl^dated by time. 

The cathedral stands in the centre of a large 
square or area» It ia an immense Gothic struc- 
ture, 449 feet long,. 1 70 feet wide in the body, and 
fi75 feet wide in the transept port This edifice 
was begun in the year 1 386» but it is not yet 
finished. On the plan it fonns a cross, as is usual. 
The interior is clothed with white marble, and di- 
vided into five parts, namely, a nave and four 
aisles, which are separated from each other by lofiy 
slider cluttered columns of white marble, from 
their capitals the groined ceiling springs, which is 
composed of brick and stone, and laced with in- 
tersQCtjpg ribs at the angles and spandrUs of tbe 
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arclief. SoiAe part of the pavement ii of marble^ 
and other parts are of brick only. Within, it is 
lighted by narrow lancet-headed windows filled 
vith pEunted glass, which are placed between a 
kind of projecting pilaster or buttress on the out- 
side; and over them are smaller Gothic windows^ 
which afford additional light to ^e interior. At 
the west end of the sacris^ is a beautiful piece 
of sculpture the size of life, in white marble, re* 
presenting the fleaing alive of St Bartholomew ; 
and on the right and left of the church are other 
pieces of sculpture of saints, &c. 
The cupola* is octangular, crowned with a Go- 

* When compBring the cupolas of St. Paul's and St. Peter's 
together, I omitted replying to tome remuki, nhick I inlcDde<t 
to do, made by Mr. Dallaway, in his Obiervatickas «u Engliik 
Architecture. He there says, foreigners have enquired, " Why is 
the inside surface of the cupola of St. Paul's made into an im- 
perfect cone, which throm the pil«ste» . out of their upright^ 
ftnd forces them to leaa toward the centre ?" Whether that put 
to which Mr. Dallaway alludes is a cone or not is very imma- 
terial ; but suppose that it had been a perfect cone, if Mr- 
Dallaway will take the trouble of only cursorily examining the 
whc^ section of this cupola or dome, he will readily perceive 
that the pilasters would then have been thrown more out oi the 
perpendicular than they ars even at present. No small part of 
the merit of Sir Christopher Wren, as a mathematiciitn, CMisisted. 
in his profound knowledge of stadci and the conic sections ; aad 
it was not long before he discovered that the parabola is better 
calculated to resist great weights by the slightest means than any 
other figme. Now, had the wall a^inst which these pilasters 
come been perfectly upright, the lateral pressure and impulse 
of the cupola would have been greatly increased, and in aplac« 
less capFible of resistance. The method Sir Christopher has 
adopted, I consider one of the strongest prooft of his sound 
judgment botb ai ft matbematiciaii and a practical buildor : every 
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tiiic spire ; smd to have been built by Bmnellesclii; 
and in the sides of it are quadiefoil and other win- 
dows that throw tight to the centre of the cross un- 
derneath. The walls of this cathedral are of brick, 
incased on the outside as well as within with 
white marble; and the exterior altogether-exhibits 
a very singular, and fastidious kind of Gothic, 
adorned with pilasters or ornamental buttresses, 
which are richly pannelled and filled with statues 
(many as large as life) placed cme above the other 
on sculptured corbels, and overhead are rich pro- 
truding canopies.. Indeed the whole is so profusely 
ornamented, that it may be properly called a con- 
tinued piece of shrine-work. Above the lower story, 

part now inclines as to a centre, cOTdialljr supporting each 
other; and by that general position the enormous weight of the 
dome presses pyramidally, nith little or no horizontal action, 
when there wm every precaution taken to receive it, namely, on 
the solid picn nndemsath ; which also derive additional aid and 
steadiness from the whole body of the edifice by which they are 
surrounded. The conical part above which bears ihe timber 
framing of the outer dame is also placed equally judicious, by 
being contrived to press on that part which is stt«ngthened and 
fiirtificd, not only by the superincumbent weight, but by the en- 
tablature and side-arches of the colonnade around the cylinder of 
the dopie, and is thereby in less danger of stirring any part of 
the work than it would have been had it been placed higher or 
lower than it is. If the pilasters, by being out of the upright, 
are in an improper attitude, still, when they arc viewed from 
below, as the defect is not percciveble, it is nevertheless of little 
or no conaeqUGnce in re^rd to the general effect, and is amply 
compensated for by the wisdom displayed in the mode of con- 
•tniqtion. The cupola of St. Peter's consists entirely of stime, 
and doM not stand so high above the body of the church by a 
vast deal as the cupola of St. Paul's, therefore I do not see how, 
in a practical ^nse, they can be compared together. 
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in which afe the long lancet-headed windows, ar« 
two other stories containing smaller Gothic win- 
dows : but each stoiy being set back and distinctly 
borne by the different tieis of clustered columns 
in 'the interior, the lateral elevations retire in se- 
parate heights till they end witli the sides of the 
gj'eat nave. On each of .the upper buttresses, rises 
a pinnacle (except those not yet finished) capped 
with a statue; and the battlements around the 
church are.pointed like small pediments, luxuriantly 
enriched with delicate foliage, and minute orna- 
ments of. a capricious nature. But the manner 
in which the interior is tinished is rather plain, 
very muclr resembling that of the church of Ua- 
talha in Portugal. The roof over the nave is flat 
without, paved with marble slabs, channelled, and ' 
so united togetlier aa to prevent any wet from 
getting in. This situation affords an .extensive 
view of the surrounding txmntry. The.principal 
fayade is composed of a centre, with two square 
towers one at each ahgle, which are also adorned 
with pannels, statues, canopies, &c. and crawned 
with pinnacles suitably decorated. Between these 
towers are five doors leading into the interior: 
the largest is in the centre ; and tliey are separated 
from each other by a rich pilaster or buttress, as 
before described. Over these doors are windows 
with circular and pointed pediments : but what is 
most inexcusable in Pellegrinr, the architect who 
designed this part of the cathedral, is, that they are 
all of Roman architecture ; and by this neglect of 
that general actua:ting principle, by which every 
kind of composition ought to be regulated, the 
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specific and distinguishing character of the edifice 
is sullied and confused, if not entirely destroyed. 
Granting that our own illustrious architect, Sir 
Christopher Wren, has been deservedly censured 
for making additions to the west end of the car- 
thedral at Westminster in a style of Gothic, which 
in some degree jars with the original ; what ought 
to be inflicted upon that artist who has not only 
failed in close charactenstic imitation, but who 
had barbarism enough to mix together two op- 
posite and discordant modes of architecture in so 
flagrant and gross a manner as to spoil the ft^aide 
of one of the most magnificent and expensive 
structures on the continent? and which incoherency 
no man of common sense can view without anger 
and reprobation. 

The subterraneous circular chapel of St. Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, with a few 
relics and curiosities within the church, is pointed 
out as a gratification to the traveller. 

Unless the actuating and governing principle 
just mentioned, which ought to preside over every 
branch of the arts, be thoroughly ffclt and under- 
stood, it would not be possible for any professor 
whatever to compose or assemble his ideas together 
upon such certain and fixed grounds as he ought. 
That like engenders like, is an old philosophical 
alxiom ; and- in the same way, straight lines ge- 
nerate straight lines; and circular tliose which are 
circular, thereby producing that agreement and 
mutual compact in objects without which, works 
of art would necessarily cease to please. For the 
same reason it is apparent, that the iloraans in- 
variably adopted circular arches and apertures in 
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tlieir rotund edifices, and in their square buildings 
rectaagular ones. Again, the Gothic architecture,, 
which prohably originated from principles equally- 
explicit and demonstrable as those which' gave 
birth to the Greek or Romaii method of con- 
struction, imperiously calls fpr anotliec kind of 
arch, whose pointed and triangular, shape is exclu-. 
'sively accordant, as well with ttie coastitueat parts, 
and ornaments, as with the general spiral and 
pyramidal contour of the sacred fabrics to which 
it belongs. Subvert this doctrine for a moment, 
and change the circular arches of the Roman am- 
phitheatres for square apertures; then all their 
commanding strength, varied members, and noble 
character, are sacrificed at once to a dull monotony 
of stiff forms and too frequent succession of pa- 
rallel lines running in a, horizontally curved, and 
consequently most feeble, direction all round the 
circumterence. On the other hand, rectangular 
doors and windows are equally applicable and in 
. perfect unison with the grave unassuming outline 
of the square, sedate, and solemn temples of the 
Greeks; and the sharp-pointed arch is no less 
happily selected as. a leading feature ^to those 
structures, which, when viewed either in the ag- 
gregate, in detail, or itaken section^lly, ' might, 
almost without an exception, be encompassed 
within the boundary of a triangle. But this go- 
verning power or actuating principle goes still 
further than roeiely prohibiting an assemblage of 
shapes and images which are in. avowed enmity to 
each other. It extends to the vcjy creation of 
3u^ parts axid proportions as- may be cbnfederated 
x 2 
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in the strictest bonds of amity ; that is to say, if 
a building of any description of architecture what- 
ever has an extended elevation, with a want of 
altitude, then the windows, doors, porticos, and 
every component part, should partake of that form ; 
' so on the contrary, if it be lofty and narrow, the 
very reverse ought to be die case, as is finely ex- 
emplified in the Gothic tower of St Dunstan's 
in the East, designed by Sir Christopher Wren. 
These arguments apply even to the very ornaments, 
and may be multiplied almost ad infinitum. 

Further, this thesis does not even admit of 
mingling ancient with modem works, except in a 
very limited and qualified manner, although they 
be both of the same denomination of architecture. 

In several instances I have felt as much disgust- 
on seeing a ponderous Doric portico copied from 
Greece or Piestum (allowing it to be arrayed with 
all the classic dress, and distinguishing beauties, 
of the order) placed as an ornament against a 
modem flimsy brick building, as I should have 
experienced had the misapplication even consisted 
of a barbarous and savage compound of Egyptian, 
Chinese, and Gothic' 

However grand and triumphant the Gredan 
Doric must always appear when it stands alone, 
unmixed with baser matter, constituting a temple 
devoted to the gods, where a general and equak 
massiveness predominates throughout ill one perfect 
whole, awakening sublime emoritms and stamp- 
ing a deeper solemnity on the mind ; it ought, ne- 
vertheless, to undergo a variety of retrenchments, 
and relax in a great degree from its hatsh and 
bulky proportion^, before it can be considered as & 
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consistent or adscititioua appendage to the facade 
of a modern building, which has no adequate 
ponderosity, no correspondent alliance, nor monu- 
mental gloom, to sanction such an union. As 
well might a sculptor, employed to reinstate 
a leg of the Apollo or the Antinous, amputate 
one from the Famesian Hercules, and annex it to 
the body of either ; or a painter describe the head 
of a dray-horse upon the neck of the fleet racer; 
thereby confounding the opponent corporal qua- 
lities of each species in the same animal : I really 
think, speaking with sobriety, that these last co- 
alescences would not be more monstrous and un- 
natural in one way, ' than the impure conjunction 
of the first is obnoxious to the virgin chastity of 
refined art in the other. 

'Hie palace of the former dukes of Milan is now 
occupied by tlie French commandant ■ It is a 
plain white stuccoed building without, but the 
interior is handsomely fitted up, and contains a 
most stately hall Ibr music, dancing, and other 
public occasions, whose plan forms a noble paral- 
lelogram, and the height of it is in proportion to 
its other dimensions. All round the room appears , 
an elegant open gallery, supported' by caryatides, 
which, as it were, spnng out of the wall for that 
purpose, so that no space is lost below. The win; 
dows which light t^e interior are above the gal- 
lery; and the whole is elegantly finished for a 
chamber of this description. 

In the refectory belonging to the church St 

Maria delle Grazie, which is at a small distance 

from the city, appears the famous picture in fresco, 

of tlie Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, well 
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known by the engraving of it. It occupies in 
length one end of the room, and is painted about 
ten feet from the floor ; but the lover of historica! 
painting cannot refrain from sorrow when he ob- 
serves the neglected and very imperfect condition 
in which this fine production is seen at this day. 

The Ambrosian library, appertaining to the uni- 
versity, is said to contain nearly 40,000 books, 
with many valuable manuscripts ; and twelve 0-' 
Jumes of designs in geometry, arcliitecture, me- 
chanics, anatomy, &c. by Leonardo da Vinci. 
This library is open every day for public use. Ad- 
joining are other apartments, containing paintings 
from eminent masters, beside a variety of casts 
from the best antique statues, for the benefit of 
the students in these arts, together with a cabinet 
of natural history, medals, and other antiquities; and 
contiguous to this institution is a botanic garden. 

The great hospital — the lazaretto — (which forms 
an immense quadrangle, surrounded by small 
houses one storj' high, and a colonnade in front of 
them), and other public buildings, deserve some 
attention when on the spot. 

The theatre is extremely magnificent, and it 
appeared to me much larger than ours in Drury- 
lane. It has six tiers of boxes in height, and 
part of the pit is commodiously fitted up with 
stuffed-back chairs. The fronts of. the boxes 
are adorned with paintings, girandoles, and hand- 
some curtains of silk; and the ceiling is painted 
with suitable subjects. 

Before I quitted Milan I went a small distance 
from the city to hear the celebrated echo at Si- 
monetta, which is really curious. Tlw iiQUSC 
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where the echo is produced forms on the plan half 
a square, that is to say, there are two project- 
ing wings at the extreme ends of the body of 
the building. In the inner side of one of them ia 
a window, on the second floor, where persons are 
stationed to hear the echo, and which consequently 
looks against the inner side of the opposite wing. 
So voluble, distinct, and durable, is this echo, that 
it repeats exactly like the human voice itself; also 
on discharging a pistol, which is provided for the 
occasion by the man who has the care of the 
place, and by pricking upon a sheet of paper 
with a pin every repetition, they will be found to 
amount to sixty or seventy in number, at least 
In the same proportion it recites every Otho* noise 
which takes place in this direction. You are told 
at the house that the opposite wing was con- 
structed with an intention of reverberating sound; 
but as there are various opinions on this subject, 
it may be difficult to determine which of them de- 
serves most credit. It is however certain that 
there is no echo whatever in any other situatiwi 
about the palace, neither within nor without, nor 
any arising from the disposition of the surrounding 
country ; to all these points I paid careful atten- 
tion, ami made a variety of experiments. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Milan is very 
productive, which may chiefly be attributed to the 
salutary effects of irrigation : indeed I was inform- 
ed by tlie inhabitants, that some of their meadows 
yield five or six crops of grass in the year. 

From Milan to Turin is hinetj'-three English 
miles, and during this journey you are compelled 
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to cross several rivers in barques. The toad in 
some places is very dangerous on account of rob- 
bers ; and were they not well looked after by the 
government, it would be almost impossible to 
travel tlijs way without a certainty of being plun- 
dered. Between the towns of Novara and Ver- 
celli are grounds of rice situated in a fertile 
plain, which are irrigated as often as is necessary 
by canals. Before arriving at Turin appear two 
rivers, called Stura and Dora, which issuing from 
the summit of the Alps, descend in torrents, and 
discharge themselves into the Po. These rivers 
niii on a bed of stone, which I was told serves for 
the pavement of the streets. 

Turin, situated at the foot of the Alps, is rec- 
koned Uie best fortified city in all Italy : some of 
the subterraneous works run out a great distance 
into the country, and are extremely dangerous to 
an approaching enemy. The streets are broad and 
handsome, and the houses are built in such a regular 
manner, by order of the government^ that their 
elevations seem to make one immense building on 
each side of the street they stand in ; somewhat 
similar, in this respect, to Portland-place. 
I The -four principal streets diverge at right angles 
from a noble piazza or square, called St^ Carlo, as 
from a centre. Although this uniform style of 
building has a grand appearance on the first view, 
it very soon tires the spectator, and aiFofds but a 
piomentary gratification to an eye which has been 
accustomed "to expect more variety in a city.. A 
veiy common mode of building here is to place the 
fronts of their houses on a continued arcade, so 
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that you can walk in some streets a long way un-" 
der shelter, if the weather be bad. 

Many of the churches and public edifices Were 
designed by two modem architects of the placed 
named Gluvara and Guarini; but I do not believe 
there is in the whole city one single building, 
either public or private, worthy of being described 
for purity and elegance of architecture ; not\vith- 
standing which, many of them are grand, exten- 
sive, and costly. They are generally composed of 
brick, stuccoed on the outside, and sometimes 
faced with stone and marble. The royal palace 
stands in a deserted and wretched condition, hav- 
ing been stripped of its choicest treasures by the 
French, when the king of Sardiniitjled from the 
capital. . In the great hall of the aifehives, fixed 
against the wall, over the chimney-piece, is the' 
famous Isiac table, one of the remains of Egyptian 
antiquity ; and in the different chambers of the 
palace are a few other works of art not altogether 
unworthy of notice. 

The great theatre adjoins the royal palace; and 
is, without exception, the most superb edifice of 
the sort either in France or Italy. The plan of it 
resembles other Italian theatres, and it has six 
tiers or stories of boxes in height The box set 
apart for the royal family is in the centre, as js 
usual, and v-ery spacious : mthln,- it is lined with 
glass, and adorned witii an elegant candpy and 
appropriate liangiiigs. The ceiling of the house 
itself is capitally painted with fabulous history. 
The boxes are supported by caryatides richly g^lt; 
their fronts are embellished with paintings and 
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other decorationi of a fanciful descriptioa ; and 
lighted by handson)e girandoles, which oa a gala 
night produce a dazzling and magnificent effect. 
The acting, dancing, Sec. at this theatre appeated 
to me of a very inferior description. 

The university, which is a stately edifice, con- 
tuns an extensive library, many bass-reliefs, an- 
cient inscriptions (chie6y found in the vicinity of 
Turin), and a cabinet of natural curiosities. la 
the environs are a variety of villas, one of which 
in particular is seated on a beautiful eminence^ 
and wag the favourite residence of the queen of 
Sardinia ; it is called La Vigne de la Reinc. Ge- 
nerally speaking, tliey are merely plain white plas- 
tered buildingis; without much display of archi- 
tectural me^^; but their interiors are finished and 
adorned in a manner consonant with other build- 
ings of the kind in Italy, and which I have more 
iiillf expl^ned in another place. 

Some of the houses which stand in tlie outer 
part of the city, near the fortifications, suflei-ed 
very much on the approach of tlie French army 
vhen it first entered Italy. In their fronts are 
still a multitude of c^inon balls half buried in 
the brickwtak. The enemy having been at first 
refused admittance into the capital. 

From Turin I proceeded to Noivalese, a paltry 
yillage at the foot, qf Mount CenJs, whicli is about 
fprty miles. The road pursues nearly the same 
direction as the river, Dora, and in different parts 
is some romantic scenery. . Mount Cenis is said to 
be 6780 feet above the level of the &e^ ,It was 
^vered witii & deep mow when I. cross^ it, and 
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in this case (no carriage can go over it at any 
time) the bCst way is to hire a sledge with two 
mules. Thwe animab being so much accuatdmed 
to pass and repajss the Alps, are extremely sure* 
footed, and can climb up the steepest ascent with 
seeming ease. The sledge has two handles to it^ 
like those of a plough; oneman drives the mules 
and another guides the sledge, because it often 
happens that when the mules take a sharp turn 
in the narrow winding path up the mount, the 
guide behind is obliged to give the sledge a sud- 
den cant round to avoid the intervening pre- 
cipices. In many places the road is so narrow- 
that there is. not room for two mules to pass 
each other without difficulty, so that if you 
should accidentally meet a train of mules laden 
with merchandise (which was my case) com- 
ing a contrary way, you must cwntrive.to place 
the sledge in a part a ■ little wider than the 
rest, and wait there till they are- all gone by. 
This circumstance sometimes, detiuns travellere ra 
long on the mountain, that in short days, unfes* 
they start jwetty early in the HMMning from Susa, 
they may be benighted, which is very dangerous 
when tite mountain . is covered with snow : 
also whirlwinds often take place tinexpectedly. 
and sweep away man and beast. Uaibss. per- 
sons clothe themselves well, the exoessriie cold, 
as. they rise higher and higlier, wouH almoBt oc^- 
casion suffocation ; at ail events, it is as much as 
human nature can endiue in the winter months. 
The guides now and then strike their passengers 
on the back to prevent them from sleeping. One 
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drcumstance I could not help remarking in par- 
ticular, which wa«, that as the clouds roll about 
much below the pe^ of -the mountain,"the mules 
coroihg over it in an opposite direction, wmetimes 
appear as if they were really descending out of 
the clouds; and another was, that the mules fol- 
lowing each other sin^y in a direct line, all step- 
ped exactly in the same holes, which, were nearly 
as deep as to the knee joint. When arriving at 
the summit, the mules are Uken out of the sledge, 
being of no further use, and the guide places 
himself before on the same sledge, with two 
handles festencd to it in the front, by which he 
directs it, and then you be^ to slide down the 
difterent slopes of the. mountain on the snow : 
comp^atively, you descend as swift as the wind ; 
and it frequently aj^ars as if the guide were 
gmng to launch the sledge into a precipice im- 
mediately before, but in an instant he turns it 
round with great dexterity, and takes Miothei 
direction. In this zig-zag way, down sharp de- 
scents, you glide from the top to the bottom of 
the mount in about fifteen minutes, a space that 
would require some hours to ascend. At the 
bottom is the vil]^;e of Lannebourg; which, . 
after such excessive fatigue, and nearly frozen to 
death, the traveller is not sorry to see, although it 
is a wretched miseralHe place. 

Leaving this village, I returned through France, 
the same way as I went, to England. 

THK END. 
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